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Making Legs More Comfortable 


of Ivory Garters you will 
appreciate that it is difficult 
to go too strong in telling about 
the comfort of Ivory Garters. 


|: you will go and get a pair 


While the Ivory Garter copy 
we are placing is justly en- 
thusiastic, it is good to know 
that as the good word expands 
this enthusiasm is proving 
contagious with the public. 


Sales of Ivory Garters for 
July 1919, for instance, were 


four times—three hundred per 
cent.—as great as for July 1918. 


There is nothing complicated 
about Ivory Garters. There 
is nothing complicated about 
the Ivory Garter sales cam- 
paign in which we are assisting. 
Backing a product to be proud 
of withan advertising campaign 
plus sound merchandising is 
the story of how we are making 
advertising pay the Ivory 
Garter Co. of New Orleans. 


N. WwW. AYER @®& SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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Standard Farm Papers 
Make Magazine Advertising 
More Efficient . 


Every country merchant will tell 
you that farm trade constitutes 50 
per cent to 75 per cent of his busi- 
ness. Even such large cities as St. 
_Paul, Minneapolis, Des Moines, De- 
troit and Memphis enjoy a large 
farm trade. 

Over 95 per cent of the total num- 
ber of towns in the U. S. have a 

population of less than 10,000. 


Some of the best magazines in 
sales influence have 40 per cent of 
their circulation in towns under the 
10,000 mark. Space in these publi- 
cations is sold to the advertiser 
largely on dealer influence. 

To make your magazine adver- 
tising dollar work in the most effi- 
cient manner, it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to supplement your magazine 


advertising with farm circulation f, 
known value. . 

To reach only the town trade 
means passing up the biggest part 
of your dealer's trade. 

The automobile has so widened 
the shopping radius of STAND- 
ARD FARM FAMILIES that 
they are able to trade in the same 
stores where 65 per cent of the mag- 
azine reading public do their buying. 

For these reasons, THE STAND- 
ARD FARM PAPERS are con- 
sidered an indispensable part of the 
campaigns of many well known 
magazine advertisers (list furnished 
on request). 

They have been found to be the 
most economical channel to the 
most prosperous farm homes of 
America. 


The Standard Farm Papers. 


(Over 1,000,000 Farm Homes) 


means the homes of Standard Farmers — men with incomes considerably 
above the average, and a sales influence in their communities accurately 


measured in the following phrase: 
Sell a Standard Farmer and you sell his neighbors too 
Pacific Rural Press 

Established 1870 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 


Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 


Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


Eastern Representatives 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 

The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


Western Representatives 
STanDaRD Farm Papers, Inc., Watuiace C. Ricnarpson, Inc., 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the A. B. C. 
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To Our Subscribers: An Explanation 


The Labor Situation in the New York Printing Trades 
Which Has Caused Delay in Publication 


ITH the October 2nd issue 
of Printers’ INK which is 
the last our subscribers received, 
this paper was compelled to sus- 
pend publication temporarily owing 
to labor troubles. At the same time 
about 150 magazines and 300 busi- 
ness papers in New York were al- 
so held up. This situation was 
caused by the odd combination of 
strike and lockout which was told 
about in our October 2nd issue. 
The printers’ strike in New York 
City has been called one of the 
most unusual and important labor 
situations in. the whole United 
States. The Printers’ League and 
Publishers were not engaged in 
fighting labor unions, but merely 
endeavoring to ally themselves 
with the recognized international 
unions, as differentiated from cer- 
tain local New York unions which 
are not satisfied with the agree- 
ment made by their international 
officers. In fact, the heads of the 
international trade union are al- 
lied with the employers against 
leaders of the radical local unions. 
The situation involved the whole 
printing industry, and resulted in 
the holding up of magazines, pub- 
lic documents, catalogues, pro- 
grammes, books, booklets, pamph- 
lets, and all manner of printed ma- 
terial. It has elements which ap- 
ply to almost every industry in the 
country and virtually constitutes 
a fight within the labor movement 
itself rather than a fight between a 
group of employers and a labor 
union such as we have seen in 
many labor troubles. 
It involves a question of whether 


the radical or conservative element 
shall rule in American labor; or 
whether each local labor union is 
free at will to repudiate agree- 
ments made by its duly elected in- 
ternational officers ; whether agree- 
ments entered into can be de- 
pended upon, so that the cost of 
doing business can be stabilized. 
These questions are, of course, of 
as much interest to the manufac- 
turer of shoes or steel as to the 
printing and publishing business, 
and involve fundamental ques- 
tions of vital importance to every 
industry. 

During the course of this strike, 
this phase of the situation became 
clear to advertisers in all parts of 
the country, and they were quick 
to see that the principles involved 
were vital to them, and that the 
magazines in allying themselves 
with the employing printers and 
international union heads were vir- 
tually fighting their advertisers’ 
battles as well as their own. This _ 
feeling took form in many ex- 
pressions of good will and resolu- 
tions, such as the following passed 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers at their regular semi-month- 
ly meeting on October 17th. Its 
recommendation that members of 
the Association pledge to the pub- 
lishers the extension of contracts 
to cover the amount of advertising 
already arranged and adjust their 
advertising schedules to the pub- 
lishers’ convenience, is a most 
tangible evidence of good will. 
The resolution in full is as fol- 
lows: 


Table of Contents on page 222 








“1. As national advertisers we 
have common cause with national 
publishers in maintaining the sanc- 
tity of printing contracts. 


“2. Much of our advertising is 
placed for twelve months ahead 
and requires a reasonable stability 
of advertising costs. 

“3. Advertising costs cannot be 
estimated in advance unless there 
is a reasonable stability of printing 
costs. 

“4. We are aware that the exist- 
ing strike of certain printers in 
New York involves no inherent 
question of wages or hours, but 
primarily and essentially the ques- 
tion of contracts. 

“s. We understand that the con- 
tracts of advertisers with publish- 
ers are rendered unfulfillable 
through the breaking of contracts 
with the publishers by certain la- 
bor unions in the printing trade. 
We believe that, at whatever cost, 
contracts should be more than 
scraps of paper, and we therefore 
deprecate the action of any or- 
ganization of printers which not 
only disregards its contracts to 
maintain mutually agreed sched- 
ules, but which also refuses to sub- 
mit its alleged grievances to ar- 
bitration. 

“6. Consequently, we, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, with- 
out expression on the subject of 
the right of collective bargaining 
on the part either of employers or 
employees, and with the best wish- 
es for the welfare of labor and 
the importance of its good stand- 
ing in public estimation, hereby 
desire to assure the New York 
publishers of our moral and prac- 
tical support in this crisis. 

“7 We, therefore, recommend 
to the members of the Association 
that they pledge to the publishers 
the extension of their contracts to 
cover the amount of advertising al- 
ready arranged, and, to that end, 
that they adjust their advertising 
schedules to the publishers’ con- 
venience.” 

This resolution was signed by 
W. A. McDermid, President and 
John Sullivan, Secretary-Treas- 


urer. 
The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
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tions also pledged its unwavering 
support in the following: 

“Resolved: That the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations, composed of 
more than 1,300 leading publishers 
of newspapers, farm papers, busi- 
ness papers, and magazines, na- 
tional advertisers and advertising 
agents, who represent 5,463 adver- 
tisers of the United States and 
Canada, recommends to the ad- 
vertisers of the country that they 
pledge their unwavering support 
to those publishers who are resist- 
ing the unreasonable demands in- 
volved in the present labor con- 
troversy in the printing trades of 
New York City; and it is further 

“Recommended, That any lost 
insertions of advertisements due to 
delay or omission of issues by the 
publications affected be reinstated 
in equivalent measure at the earl- 
iest practicable date.” 

The above resolution was signed 
by L. B. Jones, President and 
Stanley Clague, Managing Direct- 
or. 
Subscribers, also, who inves- 
tigated the principles involved, 
were willing to put temporary in- 
convenience in the background, 
to stand with the publications they 
read for a principle so vital to the 
country, as a whole. Letters 
poured in to the circulation and 
editorial departments full of punch 
and aggressiveness, urging the 
publication to continue in its stand. 
Here is one received by a trade 
paper whose reader’s industry de- 
pends largely upon up-to-the-min- 
ute information about his busi- 
ness. 

You are eternally right, and if nec- 
essary you may discontinue the publica- 
tion of your paper for one month or for 
years and continue me as a subscriber 
rather than bow to the unreasonable 
demands which are being made against 
you. I have been following this to some 
extent in the New York papers and I 
congratulate you on your stand. We 
are all getting tired—oh, so tired—of this 
eternal discontent which has become a 
disease in this country. 

Almost every magazine found 
out that advertisers in every line 
were solidly behind it in its stand. 
During the course of the strike, 
magazines which had not missed 
an issue in over half a century 
were forced to come out in the 
form of bulletins set up by mem- 
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Let’s leave out 
the pretty girl 
— just for once! 


Ladies' Home Journal, October Page 104 
Pictorial Review, November Page 56 
Vogue, November I, Page 176 


A Garden Court ad 


THE H.K.LMSCANN COMPANY 


ADVERTISING 61 Broapway, New York 
Cleveland SanFrancisco Toronto Montreal 
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bers of their editorial and business 
departments, working nights, and 
printed on duplicating machines. 
Other magazines were issued in 
the form brought about through 
the combination and co-operation 
of typists and photo-engravers 
without the use of compositors. 
According to the _ dictionary, 
“Callitypy” is the name of the new 
method adopted, born of the neces- 
sity of the moment. It is interest- 
ing to note that this process was 
described in an article, written 
more than twelve .years ago in 
Printers’ INK long before strikes 
became so numerous. 

The final effect upon advertising 
rates and the cost of printing done 
in New York City is, of course, 
impossible to foretell until the fin- 
al settlement of the strike and the 
actual increased costs worked out 
by employing printers and pub- 
lishers become known. 

In all phases of direct adver- 
tising and printed matter the strike 
has an application which is not 
confined to New York City alone. 

Manufacturers who are large 
users of catalogues, instruction 
booklets, sales manuals and other 
important forms of printed mat- 
ter, are vitally interested. Were 
the printers in New York City to 
unconditionally accede to the de- 
mands of a local union against 
their international officers, unau- 
thorized demands of all sorts 
would probably follow in all parts 
of the country. As in so many 
other cases this sort of proceed- 
ing would hurt the great mass of 
the public including labor in the 
long run. Mail-order catalogues, 
instruction books, direct advertis- 
ing all help cut the cost of 
distribution and sales and the cost 
of living. To make it impossible 
to issue them would by the same 
token increase the cost of doing 
business, the cost of the product 
and the high cost of living would 
get another boost. 

The increased cost of manu- 
facture, of course, will always 
affect the advertising rates. But 
more important than this in 


considering the rate is the in- 
creased service which the agate 
line is giving at the present time. 
Printers’ INK, 


in a forthcoming 
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issue, will present the views of key 
men in the industry upon this very 
important question. 

In allying themselves with the 
international unions of their in- 
dustry and helping them in their 
efforts to retain their authority 
over the local unions who would 
disobey the advice and orders of 
their duly elected officers, the 
printing industry has undoubtedly 
taken a forward-looking stand in 
the problems: which face all busi- 
ness at the present time. It is 
becoming more and more evident 
that there are two distinct 
elements in labor—one, the kind 
which is willing to make agree- 


ments with manufacturers and 
stand by them. This element 
is fighting for its existence 


against a different type of labor: 
the group, which is fighting against 
its own conservative leaders as 
well as against manufacturers, and 
consists of men who are dissatis- 
fied with the present form of in- 
dustry and government and would 
overturn it. The fact that national 
advertisers and business men in 
all parts of the country fully ap- 
preciate this phase of the situa- 
tion and are willing to stand back 
of the publications in their fight 
for stability in industry is a good 
commentary upon the soundness 
and vision of the progressive 
American business man. 

At this time, we wish to express 
editorially our appreciation of the 
patience and good nature of our 
subscribers who have had to wait 
thus long for this issue. 





Direct Mail Convention at 
Cleveland 


The Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation ha, hold its convention at 
Cleveland. O., during the period, Octo- 
ber 29th-31st. 

Arrangements for the convention are 
being made by the secretary of the 
association, Frank Hubbell of Cleveland 
and William A. Feather of the William 
A. Feather Company, Cleveland. 


Wing Forms Advertising 
Service 


Paul Wing, who has been advertising 
manager of the Empire Cream Separator 
Company, Bloomfield, N. J., has estab- 
lished an advertising, art and editorial 
Studio of Paul Wing, Associate, Ray- 
mond L. Thayer. 
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The list of National Advertisers 
using 


NEEDLECRAFT 
MAGAZINE 


for the first time during the last 
year reached the remarkable total 
of 47— 


And the Aggregate space the ini- 
tial orders called for was 


48,354 lines 


this substantial recognition of the 
buying power of the 1,000,000 
American women who pay full price 
in advance for NEEDLECRAFT 
is a significant guide to other ad- 
vertisers whose products seek this 
great market. 
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Selling to Glad-Handers 


Ways of Getting the Order From the Pleasant Fellow Who Always 
Smiles, but Never Buys 


By Ray Giles 


T was the young salesman’s 

maiden trip. After ten days 
skirmishing, he had managed to 
secure a ew good orders. He 
had fought with some close buyers 
and won his way by knowledge 
of his goods and pleasing man- 
ners to several of the average fair 
but busy men. 

But geewhiz and gosh! No one 
had been to him such a prince of 
good fellows as the prospect who 
now privately entertained him in 
a sumptuous office. Comfortably 
the salesman sat in a deep uphol- 
stered chair. The prospect prof- 
fered choice cigars—and even 
struck and held a match solici- 
tously for the salesman to get a 
light. 

“I have always admired your 
house and the fine goods you 
produce,” he began with a genial 
smile playing over his face. 

“Your line is so complete and 
your prices are so fair. Stick 
tight to your job, young man, 
don’t go flirting with other com- 
panies. You are with the leader 
now. You need only to work hard 
and know your goods and your 
employer will recognize your work 
—never fear.” 

The salesman gulped with as- 
tonishment. The prospect went 
“9 on talking. But after paying 
all kinds of high tributes to the 
salesman’s house and line, he 
gradually drifted away into other 
topics with the same large man- 
ner and friendly aspect. The 
minutes ticked off. The hour 
hand slid to the next base. The 
clock struck. The Glad-Hander 
looked up. 

“Why, bless my soul,” he said 
in the most paternal manner im- 
aginable. “Well, well! Here we 
have been talking a whole hour. 
Ah, young man, but it is the house 
you represent—any man who rep- 
resents your company is always 
entitled to consideration. Well, 





now I must get back to work. 
Good-day, sir! Good-day. Al- 
ways be sure to come in and see 
me when you are passing through 
town.” 

Exhilarated and dazed, the 
young salesman found his way to 
the sidewalk. “Gee! but that was 
a peach of an interview!” But 
all of a sudden a queer sensation 
hit him in his stomach and jolted 
him in the head. He hadn’t any 
order! Worse! He hadn’t made 
a single inch of progress towards 
closing his sale. 

Much has been written about the 
hard-shelled buyer, “the tough 
guy,” the plug-ugly who cusses 
the salesman on sight—the unlove- 
ly soul whose most civil words to 
the man who sells are a harsh 
“Nothing doing.” 

But there is another breed of 
buyer that exists in larger num- 
bers. His insidious ways make 
him by far the harder man to get 
down on the dotted line. 


TOO FRIENDLY TO DO BUSINESS 


For lack of a better term, let 
us call him the Glad-Hander. 
His door is always open to “the 
boys.” So is his cigar box. He 
fills up salesmen’s mouths with 
pet Perfectos. His conversation 
is a source of social joy. He 
makes the salesman tingle with 
his hearty, ultra-democratic way. 
By glad-hand mesmerism he lulls 
the salesman into Nirvana, Per- 
fect Peace, Cosmic Quiet, and 
then—Bing! “Well, good-day, 
Mr. Salesman, I have enjoyed 
your talk so much.” 

You can’t fight the Glad-Hander 
—he is too darn decent. But so 
long as he won’t buy, his name re- 
mains chalked up against your 
record. He holds down your com- 
missions or raises—and your re- 
ports about him make such silly 
reading that you squirm every 
time you write, “Mr. X is very 
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“Ask the man 
who knows.” 
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friendly toward us and gave me 
two hours of his time, but nothing 
doing at present.” 

The Glad-Hander is not such a 
hard and fast type as we might 
expect. His ways are devious. 
Sometimes he is a Glad-Hander 
solely because of some peculiarity 
in the salesman’s approach. Some- 
times he glad-hands to cover up 
a real and bitter prejudice against 
the manufacturer which is hidden 
away under his hearty exterior. 

Since we are examining a type 
that has not been much discussed, 
perhaps we can learn best what 
to do with Glad-Handers by let- 
ting some of our salesmen friends 
relate experiences. 

A common type of Glad-Hander 
is the man with a hobby. He will 
give any salesman the glad-hand 
just to get a chance to talk about 
his golf, his fishing or baseball. 

The president of a certain com- 
pany in New Jersey has one of 
the largest, firmest, warmest hand- 
clasps in the United States. It 
is always out in front and never 
out of practice. But he has also 
a remarkable collection of stuffed 
fish. These glassy-eyed monsters 
adorn the walls of his office. The 
salesman nearly always gets the 
glad-hand and is then comfort- 
ably ensconced in a leather-cov- 
ered chair. 

With all the fish about, what 
can this salesman say? It is im- 
possible to open the conversation 
with some remark like, “I came to 
see you about some Smith lathes.” 
The presence of those magnifi- 
cent trophies forbids it. 

Obviously the president is a 
super-fan of fishing, and so the 
salesman falls right into the trap 
and lets his eyes sparkle while he 
makes some enthusiastic comment 
on the finny bunch. 

Likewise the president beams. 
“Interested in fishing?” he asks. 

The answer is always a hearty 
“Yes” or something like, “Un- 
fortunately, I have never had a 
chance to fish much—but of course 
I have always wanted to.” Even 
the best salesman will tell white 
lies at times. 

_, Good-bye, Mr. Salesman. The 
jig is up. You are going to hear 
a personal history of how the 





president caught each item in his 
exhibition. You are going to be 
tangled in fish line, baited with 
fifty different kinds of fish bait 
and swung from the St. Lawrence 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Your 
selling talk is done for. 

Here is the only way in which 
salesmen have ever had a satis- 
factory talk with this gentleman: 

They call him up and induce 
him to eat lunch with them or 
they bring some especially heavy 
exhibit so that he must come to 
the hotel to look it over. It has 
been discovered that as soon as he 
can be gotten away from his fish, 
he is not so hard to sell. 


MUST GET PROSPECT AWAY FROM 
HIS HOBBY 


Another Glad-Hander has a 
collection of cups in his office. 
He was a great college athlete. 
He will always reminisce as long 
as the salesman will listen. 

One salesman won out by say- 
ing, “Would you mind letting me 
see your stock-rooms? Over at 
a big steel company the other 
day, I saw a plan to facilitate the 
moving of the different items in 
a complicated stock, which I think 
you might employ to advantage.” 
His request was granted. 

On arriving at the stock-room, 
the salesman looked about care- 
fully and thoughtfully and finally 
said slowly, “No, I guess their 
plan wouldn’t work out here. 
Your floor layout is entirely dif- 
ferent, and you really haven’t the 
problem that faced them.” By 
quick and easy steps the sales- 
man then got into a selling talk. 
He sat down on a packing case 
and having freed himself from the 
presence of the cups, he was able 
to have at last a satisfactory inter- 
view. All this was done so natu- 
rally that the ruse was not sus- 


pected. 

Many Glad-Handers get the 
salesman off the track by discuss- 
ing their personal affairs. A man 
who talks about his family or 
personal amusements is obviously 
a difficult conversationalist to in- 
terview. 

A salesman who has to make his 
orders come fast to show a profit 
hit upon a simple means of avoid- 
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3 A Continuing a 


Income 


More fortunate than the farmer is the 
fruit grower. His is a separate and dis- 
tinct calling that affords him greater re- 
turns than his farmer friends. The fact 
that he is able to market his crops regularly 
from the strawberries of early spring to 
peaches and apples of late fall, gives him a 
continuing income and places him in a posi- 
tion to buy during the summer months as 
well as the winter. Fruit culture is a 
commercial proposition and is the principal 
source of livelihood for many thousands of 
families who are aware of the necessity of 
installing appliances that will tend to lessen 
their labors. 

The American Fruit Grower, the one 
national fruit growing publication, has al- 
ways been their chief source of informa- 
tion, supplying them with valuable ideas 
and suggestions pertaining to fruit growing 
and their varying needs and appliances. 


AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National aebicuet Journal of America 
G di circulation, 175,000 





SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
bs J. E. FORD, Advertising Manager 
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ing this unprofitable geniality on 
the part of the buyer. The prod- 
uct sells is a small metal spe- 
cialty. On entering a man’s of- 
fice he makes it a rule to bring 
forth the article first crack out 
of the box, and place it in the 
customer’s hand. 

Of course this keeps any buyer’s 
mind right on the merchandise, 
but in the language of our patent- 
medicine friends, “It brings 
blessed relief indeed” when used 
with a Glad-Hander. 

He cannot describe his beauti- 
ful and talented child while hold- 
ing a bronze valve, nor can he 
review in detail that bad cold 
which was with him all last win- 
ter. Even a comic story is out 
of the question. 

Here is a real hint to sales- 
men who must battle with Glad- 
Handers who fog the sale by 
getting off into personalities. 

If I were selling soap to a Glad- 
Hander, I would make him hold 
a cake of it. If I sold him woolens, 
I would make him hold some 
swatches. If I were there to per- 
suade him to buy and sell per- 
fume at a profit, I would wrap 
his warm, moist “bunch of fives” 
about a bottle of it. Only be sure 
that he doesn’t set it immediately 
on his desk, or he will get you 
off picking daisies again, sure as 
fate. 

One of the common subdivisions 
of the Glad-Handers is the Glad- 
Hander who fidgets. 

After extending the typical 
warm welcome, he listens intently 
for a few minutes. Presently he 
recalls a telephone conversation 
in which he should engage. He 
excuses himself while he attends 
to it. Then he listens to the sales- 
man some more. Then he excuses 
himself while he calls in his sec- 
retary to dictate a telegram. Then 
he listens some more. Then he 
recalls that he forgot to tell his 
wife that he will not be home for 
dinner. 

Now plenty of men are natural 
fidgeters, but a Glad-Hander 


may deliberately put salesmen off 
the track in this way. 

A branch manager instructs his 
men never to stay-out an inter- 
view of this kind. The salesmen 


are instructed to excuse them- 
selves if the prospect fidgets un- 
duly and ask for an appointment 
when undivided attention can be 
given to their proposal. The 
salesman must always apparently 
do so solely out of consideration 
for the other fellow. He should 
say something like this: “I see that 
your work is rather broken up to- 
day and I would like to know 
when I could get your undivided 
attention for half an hour. Our 
story is rather closely knit and 
I feel that I would be wasting 
your time unless we can take the 
matter up without interruptions.” 

Working in this way it has been 
found that the prospective cus- 
tomer is nearly always willing to 
make such an appointment and 
very frequently ceases right there 
to break up the interview with 
interruptions. 

Then there is the Glad-Hander 
who wears big blue spectacles. 
After warming the cockles of the 
salesman’s heart with kind atten- 
tions, he deftly plucks the strings 
of said heart with hard-luck 
yarns. The universe is 12-cylin- 
dering to the bow-wows. The 
help problem is unsurmountable. 
Customers are slow pay. “How I 
would like to add your line,” he 
says, his eyes shining with earnest- 
ness. “How I wish I could—but 
of course it can’t b- done just 
now. 

Careful investigation on the 
part of the salesman will enable 
him to know the truth or falsity 
of this attitude and treat the 
Glad-Hander accordingly. 


A DEMONSTRATION MAY SELL HIM 


Sometimes the Glad-Hander 
does not get down to brass tacks 
simply because the salesman’s 
promises have sounded too good 
to be true and the Glad-Hander’s 
natural gentleness will not permit 
him to make a challenge. 

The experience of a Western 
salesman is given to indicate how 
persistency and ability to demon- 
strate the value of his proposi- 
tion won out. 

—pemang of a certain branch 
manager, he said, “He was very 
courteous and of an agreeable 

(Continued on page 182) 
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lowa’s “Old Reliable’ Sunday Newspaper 


THE DES MOINES 
SUNDAY REGISTER 


is enjoying the largest circulation and the largest 
advertising patronage in its career. Its issues have 
averaged 66 pages a Sunday for the last three 
months. Eight pages of photogravure on super 
calendered paper. “Only Associated Press Sullley 
newspaper in Central Iowa. 








The Sunday Register has a greater paid circulation than 
any two other Des Moines or Iowa Sunday newspapers. 


71,963— 


Net Paid August Average 


The Des Moines Sunday Register has gained 4,156 new sub- 

scribers since January Ist. The city circulation of 27,295 

represents a copy for practically every home in the city. 
Member AB. C. 


SUNDAY REGISTER 
gains 430,934 lines in 3 months 


In June, July and August, The Sunday Register carried 
928,256 lines of advertising—an increase of 430,934 lines 
over the same months of 1918. 
Local display advertising increased 226,352 lines. 
National advertising increased 117,076 lines. 


Classified advertising increased 87,506 lines. 


No medical, speculative financial or other advertising classed as 
objectionable by the A. N. A. is accepted by The Sunday Register— 
all of this remarkable increase is clean, legitimate advertising 


Flat Rates 
Representatives—l. A. Klein, New York, John Glass, Chicago 
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Collier’s, The National Weekly 




















Does Your Automobile 
Turn Pale in a‘Rain ? 
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* Like Hammer Blows on the Varnish Coats of your Automobile * 
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Sun Varnish 
and Collier’s 
The Sun Varnish 









Company is using 
national advertising 
to tell America’s 
automobile owners 
about Sun Body 
Finish. 

Collier’s has been chosen, 


quite naturally, as the 
backbone of this cam- 
















paign. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 






J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 
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in Chicago 


more copy than it prints. Sometimes 

enough cable, telegraph, local news, edi- 
torials, departments, features and advertising to 
fill two papers clamor for space. All of this copy 
is good; all of it belongs in the paper. 


[ver metropolitan newspaper handles much 


Yet some of this good copy is so outstandingly vital 
to the paper’s make-up that the editor marks 
“Must!” on such copy. The publication of the other 
good copy either is deferred or it is discarded. 


Reversing the simile, the national advertiser considering 
Chicago could wisely use the editorial “‘Must!”” 


Among all the newspapers in Chicago there is one news- 
paper, The Chicago Daily News, in which advertising news 
can be conveyed to the most local buyers. 


The Chicago Daily News had an average daily net paid 
circulation of 386,474 during the period October 1, 1918, to 
March 31, 1919 (the latest A. B. C. figures available). 


Ninety-four per cent (94%) or 364,445 of this circulation 
was in Chicago and suburbs. This was 107,555 in excess of 
the similar (week-day) circulation of the next Chicago 
newspaper—a morning paper—during the same period. 


The advertiser with plenty of money need not be circum- 
scribed in his choice of one, two, or all the Chicago papers. 


But the advertiser who wishes his message to reach the 
most Chicago-and-suburban buyers for the least money 
should write ““MUST!”’ after “The Chicago Daily News” 
on his own or his agents’ advertising estimates for Chicago 
expenditure. 


Based on any and every circulation comparison, The Daily 
News is the ““MUST!” paper of Chicago on the six buying- 
days of the week. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 



































The Anecdote to Overcome the 


Objection 


The Old-Time Funny Story of the Traveling Man Has Given Place to the 
Carefully Selected Yarn to Batter Down Opposition 


By A. H. Deute 


66 HAT’S da mat, Pete? 
Can’t you hear da bell 


blow? What’s da mat, you near- 
sight ?” 

One son of Italy said that to 
another, as they were arguing 


their way up the street ahead of 
me while I was trying to ponder 
out the solution to the problem 
which had come up because the 
Star Drug Company wanted the 
exclusive agency on our line for 
its town. There were five other 
drug stores, making six in all 
and we needed the widest possibie 
distribution. True, the Star did 
almost as much business as the 
rest of them combined, but half 
distribution wouldn’t satisfy our 
house. The Star had put it up 
to us that if we sell the others, 
we can’t sell them. We had al- 
ready succeeded in lining up four 
out of the five others and now 
we were after the Star. But it 
wouldn’t be good business to get 
them by throwing over the other 
four accounts. Our job lay in 
getting the Star out of its ex- 
clusive whim and into the fold. 
As a matter of fact, with an 
advertised line of popular, every- 
day demand, we had to have as 
near perfect distribution as pes- 
sible. Without wide distribution, 
we couldn’t back up our advertis- 
ing with convenient | consumer 
service and the whole sales edifice 
would come tumbling down. Of 
course, the line is a good seller and 
theoretically, if a druggist could 
divert to himself all the business 
in his town on our line, it would 
be fine. On the other hand, if 
we did that, all the other stores 
would be pushing other products, 
and soon our line would lose its 
attractiveness to that one exclusive 
dealer and there was nothing to 
hold him to us. 
However, arguments 
bring the Star into 


wouldn’t 
line. We 


were to talk it over that evening, 
and I was searching for a good, 
clinching argument when the 
Italian’s remarks struck me for 
cibly: “What’s da mat, you near- 
sight?” Plainly, we had got so 
close to each other in our argu- 
ments that we were getting a lit- 
tle stale and mutuall- burden- 
some. After all, it resolved it- 
self into a matter of profits. Our 
line was a good one for the Star 
to sell and it ought to forget 
that business of the exclusive 
agency. It wasn’t necessary for 
a store to go out and work up 
business on our line. If we gave 
these people the exclusive, it 
would simply be a way of buying 
their business and maybe, after 
all, it would be a big price. It 
might actually result in fewer 
sales for them than if our prod- 
uct were kept constantly before 
the public. The thing to do was 
to show them that after all it 
was just a matter of petty selfish- 
ness, for that was really what it 
amounted to—just a refined way 
of taking a fall out of the other 
druggists by taking a good sell- 
ing line out of their stores. Only, 
it could not be put up to the Star 
that way. We could not even 
laughingly accuse them of that 
motive, plain as it was. 

THE ANECDOTE THAT WON THE 

STUBBORN DEALER 

It was necessary to turn the 
trick in a nice way, squelch that 
feeling of unselfishness and re- 
move it from the interview, but 
it had to be done painlessly. 

And so when we were back 
again talking it over, I said: “Do 
you know that holler of yours 
for the exclusive agency reminds 
us a lot of the two fellows down 
in Texas who were in the cloth- 
ing business. Moe had a store on 
one side of the street and Joe on 
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the other. Both did a fine busi- 
ness and both were wealthy, yet 
each one hated to see the other 
fellow get any business. 

“One night the Angel Gabriel 
came to Moe and said: ‘Now, 
you've been a good sort of a man 
and you can make one wish. Just 
one. But you can have that one 
wish fulfilled right now. Ask 
for anything you want and it’s 
yours. 

“This surely pleased Moe and 
he was debating in his own mind 
whether he could decently ask 
for a million dollars or whether 
he should make the sum more 
modest. 

“He had about made up his 
mind to ask for the million when 
the Angel remarked: ‘There is 
only one condition to this wish 
I forgot to mention. Anything vou 
want you can have. But what- 
ever you get for yourself, Joe 
gets just twofold.’ 

“And Moe’s face fell. If he 
asked for and got his million dol- 
lars, Joe would get two millions. 
What could he do? And then a 
thought struck him. He turned to 
the Angel and said: ‘I want that 
I should lose one eye!’” 

And as I finished the story I 
broke into a laugh which started 
the druggist, and standing up, I 
said: “Now, you’re a_ mighty 
decent chap, but you make us 
feel that you’re a whole lot like 
our friend Moe. Let’s forget the 
other fellow and just think of our 
own profits. Our line will sell 
well with you. If it won't sell, 
there’s nothing which can make 
you reorder. Let’s wind this up. 
We'll send you an opening assort- 
ment and let’s forget this argu- 
ment until the end of the year. 
Then, if you’re not satisfied with 
the money you’ve made off the line 
and figure you can profitably pass 
it up, you can kick us out and we 
won't have any kick coming.” 

This little anecdote was the 
sugar-coated pill which carried 
the medicine. The story is good 
enough to permit the humor of 
the thing to carry the interview 
over the ticklish moment when 
the dealer knows that you have 
called his real motive and by not 
putting him. into the position 





where he has time to argue and 
may feel called upon to defend 
his motives, the sales talk can 
be dominated by the salesman in 
such a way that the point is 
scored but the interview moves 
right on to another attempt to 
close. We have used this same 
old story over and over again 
and it does the work because it 
lets the dealer know that you 
know what is in his head and yet 
it does away with the need of 
proving to the dealer that you 
know he is selfish, for which proof 
he won’t thank you. There is no 
need of “rubbing it in.” 

The old-time pack of funny 
stories which the traveling man 
carried around with him, namely, 
for entertainment purposes, has 
its limitations because the dealer 
to-day does not care, as a rule, 
to have a salesman give him a 
vaudeville monologue covering 
half an hour for which he is to 
pay with an order. On the con- 
trary, the timely story or anec- 
dote, with a point clear enough 
to get itself across quickly and 
with plenty of selling motive in 
it to fit in to the job goes a long 
way to bring the dealer into the 
desired _ attitude. With just 
enough humor to sugar-coat the 
sting and permit the dealer to 
take the blow gracefully and act 
as if he didn’t feel it—that’s the 
advantage of the right anecdote 
at the right time. 


STORIES SHOULD HAVE A SHARP 
POINT 

Every salesman can collect a 
few stories, each of which fits in 
nicely with a particular objection 
he frequently has to overcome. 
There are in every line certain 
points to be attained, which, if 
brought out too plainly, might 
lead into an argument from which 
the salesman could withdraw only 
with difficulty. For example, 
there is the difficult problem of 
convincing the dealer that he is 
better off handling only one line— 
the line vou are selling—instead 
of splitting up his business 
among six or seven lines, having 
a lot of money tied up unneces- 
sarily and at best being able to 
show only a limited stock of each. 

















At the same time, if the salesman 
comes out too raw with this state- 
ment, the dealer is apt to agree 
with him at once and go him one 
better by agreeing so well that he 
decides to pass up this particular 
line, to start the ball rolling. 
Then, the salesman who would 
be glad for just a toe-hold, if he 
cannot get the entire case, finds 
himself arguing the other side of 
the question and permitting the 
dealer to have the laugh on him. 

A most. interesting salesman 
for a printing house turns this 
point very nicely indeed when he 
discusses the advantage of stick- 
ing to one printer. He tells the 
story of the Southern hound-dog. 
This was a really splendid hound- 
dog. Wonderful in following a 
scent, no matter how cold. And 
marvelous as to speed and en- 
durance. One cold winter morn- 
ing this hound-dog woke up and 
wandered outdoors to find the 
scent of a fine deer. He set out 
on the run and followed it until 
he was very close to the deer. 
Just as he was almost within 
sight of the deer, a fresh trail 
crossed his path. He scented a 
wolf and with a loud yip he 
passed up the deer and took after 
the wolf. Being a wonderfully 
speedy dog, he was soon close to 
the wolf. Just then a fox’s trail 
crossed the trail of the wolf, and 
with another yip the hound-dog 
passed up the wolf and went for 
the fox. He could run hard all 
day without tiring. So it was 
not surprising that when evening 
came he was a hundred miles 
from home barking viciously up 
a pine tree into which he had 
chased a chipmunk. 

Now, the average buyer will 
not stand for an open attack. He 
often welcomes an argument and 
jumps at the chance of getting 
the salesman into a fight. While 
the sharp rebuke on the part of 
the salesman often seems the only 
way, nevertheless, it is often a 
dangerous and fatal way, because 
everi though the salesman does 
convince the dealer that the latter 
does not know what he is talking 
about, that does not induce the 
dealer to get into a buying mood. 
On the other hand, a humorous 
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little anecdote may get the point 
across just as well, but not one 
dealer in a hundred is so lacking 
in self-control or in appreciation 
of a good story that he will lose 
his temper. 

A life insurance salesman over- 
comes with rare ease the procras- 
tinating prospect who wants to 
wait until to-morrow and is will- 
ing to take a chance on living 
until morning by telling him the 
old one about the Arkansas far 
mer whose roof leaked all the 
year round and who excused his 
laziness by explaining that when 
it was raining, it was too wet to 
get out and mend the ‘roof and 
when it was not raining, there 
was no need for a patched roof. 
This little anecdote requires no 
answer by the prospect so the 
salesman goes right on with a 
good strong closing - argument, 
leaving the procrastination ob- 
stacle landed way out of water 
and with the prospect hardly in 
position to refer to it again. 


HAD AN APT STORY READY FOR 
STEREOTYPED OBJECTION 

And there is the anecdote used 
over and over again by a sales- 
man for a line of advertised choc- 
olates who has to answer the ques- 
tion: “Who pays for this adver- 
tising? The consumer or the 
dealer?” The dealer asks this 
question because competing sales- 
men for unadvertised lines have 
told him how he actually pays for 
the advertising done by this par- 
ticular house. The salesman in 
question has won so many ac- 
counts with his little anecdote and 
has so successfully thrown the 
burden back upon his competitors 
and so successfully “passed the 
buck” that to-day he tries to 
maneuver the dealer around to 
where the latter will ask this 
question. And then he goes on 
this way: 

“Let’s not look at it from our 
own standpoint. Of course, the 
other fellow, selling unadvertised 
candy, will try to tell you that 
you pay for our advertising or 
that your customers have to pay 
for it. That is his privilege. I 
can stand here and argue with 
you or with him until the cows 
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come home and | think I| can 
prove to you that it is neither 
your customer nor yourself nor 
yet ourselves who actually pay, 


but let’s not argue the matter. 
Supposing we figure it out. 

“We are in exactly the same 
position as were the mouse-trap 
makers in a certain town. There 
were three of these mouse-trap 
makers and they all did about 
equal portions of business. Each 
man charged the dealer 20 cents 
for a trap and the dealer charged 
30 cents, and the makers each 
made 5 cents per trap. The deal- 
ers all sold all kinds so had to 
have three times as much money 
tied up in traps aS was necessary. 

“One day one of these mouse- 
trap makers made up his mind to 
spend one cent per trap to adver- 
tise his traps in the newspapers 
of that town. He did not raise 
his price to the dealer and the 
dealer did not advance his price 
to the consumer. 

“Now, at the end of a couple of 
years, we find this: the man who 


began to advertise kept it up. But 
his business had grown so fast 
that he could build better ma- 
chinery and instead of turning 


out a trap that cost him 15 cents, 
by quantity production he could 
not only make the trap for 10 
cents but could give a better trap 
So he was able to sell it to the 
dealer for 15 cents, and the dealer 
could sell it to the consumer for 
25 cents. He could do this be- 
cause his business had jumped 
tremendously 


“Now, who paid for the adver- 
tising? Not the consumer, who 
now got a better trap for less 
money. 


“Not the dealer, because he made 
a better percentage of profit, gave 
his trade better value and on top 


of that because the demand for 
the one trap was so great, he did 
not have to carry more than the 


one kind and had only one-third 
the former capital invested 
“Neither did the manufacturer 
pay for the advertising because 
he now sold so many more than 
where he used to make 5 cents 
a trap and sold a thousand a day, 
he now made three a trap 
but sold three thousand a day 


cents 
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it was not taking any 
money out of his pocket. 


Obviously, 


“Now, who paid? Very plain 
indeed! We have seen that the 
dealer now had to carry only one 
line. We have seen where the 
man who made this line had 
trebled his business. And yet the 
supply of mice had not increased 
like that. So we look closer and 
we find that the other two mouse 
trap men were out of business. 

‘The men who really paid for 
this manufacturer’s advertising 
were the two factories who had 
not advertised and who paid with 
their business. Those fellows real- 
ly paid for the advertising. 

“Now, I think we can safely 
say that neither the consumer nor 
you nor we are paying for our ad- 
vertising. If these competitors 
of ours only realized it, while 
they are out talking about our ad- 
vertising, they are really out pay- 
ing our advertising bills.” 

And so we go on. There’s a 
pleasant little anecdote some place 
for practically every obstacle. 
With the point plain encugh to 
get over, yet with sufficient humor 
to take away the sting, the anec- 
dote, well chosen, overcomes 
a great number of difficulties. 
Probably not the least is that of 
turning the frivolous objection off. 
So many objections are plainly 
trivial, plainly not worth serious 
discussion, yet the dealer cannot 
be told so. The little anecdote 
slips in and does the work very 
effectively, very quickly, yet in a 
friendly way which leaves the road 
open for the sale to progress. 


General Motors Acquires Do- 
: “a ' " 
mestic Engineering Co. 

The Domestic y ernen Co. of 
Dayton, O., manufacturer of “Delco” 
lighting systems, will be merged with 
the General Motors Corporation, New 
York, and will hereafter be operated 
as a branch of the latter company 
The business of the Domestic Engineer 
ing Co. will be continued under its 
present management. 


L. E. Kreider Succeeds James 
Silley 


L. E. Kreider has been made manager 
of the Boston office of the American 
Lithographic Company, New York, suc- 
ceeding James Silley, who has become 
sales manager of the Purity Oats Com- 
pany, Keokuk, Ia. 
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Philadelphia 


An attractive field 
for selling big things 


Philadelphia’s 16,000 manufacturing plants are 
big buyers of raw and fabricated articles and ma- 
terials. 

Power plants, electrical equipment, automatic ma- 
chinery, fire-fighting apparatus, liability and fire in- 
surance, motor trucks and service equipment of all 


kinds are constantly being bought. 


Are they buying yours or your competitors? 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 


centrating in the newspaper “‘nearly everybody” 


reads— 
Net paid average for first Copies 


six months ending 446 3 ] ] a 
9 


September 30, 1919 


day 





No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial circulation stimulation methods have 
ever been used by “The Bulletin 
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GE ve NEWS REPORT ON 






IFTY brands of pills, twelve 
oils, three syrups, seven waters, 
fourteen saltsandtwomedicinal 

teas compose the eighty-eight laxa- 

tive medicinal products on sale in 

Baltimore drug stores,according toa 

report just completed on these prod- 

ucts by the merchandising depart- 
ment of The Baltimore News. 




























@ True,manyof them—particularly 
the unadvertised ones—were found 
tucked away in drawers and boxes, 
never to see the light of day. Some, 
also, were received on consignment, 
others were stocked on the strength 
of a temporary fling at advertising 
which did little more than get the 
dealer’s name on the dotted line. 


@ The relationship between newspaper ad- 
vertising and number of brands, established 
by comparison between previous reports, 
particularly thoseof the Chewing Gum and 
Talcum Powder investigations, goes glim- 
mering in the case of Laxatives and Cathar- 
tics, largely because of this fact 
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LAXATIVES « CATHARTICS iow 











@ ChewingGums, welladvertised in news- 
papers, do a business of approximately a 
million dollars a year in Baltimore, con- 
fined to 20 brands. Talcum Powders, less 
active newspaper advertisers, do a busi- 
nessin Baltimore estimated at a half-million 
dollars, scattered among 80 brands. 


@ In the case of Laxatives and Cathartics, 
too much of the advertising has been of 
the kind to get the goods on the dealers’ 
shelves — too little of the kind to get them 
off. The vast quantity of “dead stuff” 
among the 88 brands of laxatives on sale 
in Baltimore shows the need of an adver- 
tising cathartic that will wake up dormant 
interest in these products and restore to 
normal sales possibilities that have abso 
lutely ceased to function. 








@ The comparative importance from a sale 
standpoint of pills, oils, syrups, waters, salts 
and teas—distribution of the various brands, 
best sellers, individual reports of 7 wholesal- 
ersand 100 retailersarecontained inthis big 
report of 247 pages (themostexhaustive ofits 
kind we have ever issued) and should be of 
direct value to the manufacturer thinking of 
enteringor broadening his activities in the 
local field. In makingyour request foracopy, 
which will befurnished without obligation, 
please state name of product youareinterest- 
ed in and your connection with the firm 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 
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DAN A. CARROLL , J. E. LUTZ 

Eastern Representative Western Represent: 
Tribune Building L A First Nat'l Bank Bide. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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FREY 


The members of the Frey organ- 





ization have devoted many years 













to the advertisers’ problem of 
realizing in sangible returns the 
full potentia/ value of white space 
and circulation. They were the 
first to take up the undeveloped 
field of advertising illustration 
and develop it into a highly- 


organized and efhcient specia/ty. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
Advertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 



































Personal Service and Educational 


Advertising Uses As a Means of 
Building Sales 


Cc 


opy the Keynote of Three-in-One 


Business Success 


A. Ballard 


By Helen 


[ you want to know how your 
product can be used, ask the 
consumer. The average cus- 
tomer can think of uses of which 
the manufacturer never dreamed. 
And there is nothing quite so ef- 


fective in demand creation as 
suggesting new uses, judging 
from the many manufacturers 


who employ this method and the 
returns they quote on their. ad- 
vertising. What an _ interesting 
variety of uses one adver 
tised for Daylo—the convenient, 
ever-ready gleam that has invaded 
the farm kitchen and the sport- 
ing camp; what multitude of 
uses for Beaver Board, New 
Jersey Zinc, Pyrex and many 
other products. 

Take Ivory Soap, for instance 
If we weren’t frequently told that 
it is unequaled for fine lingerie 
and table linen, for lace curtains 


sees 


a 


and shampooing, who would re- 
member that it is. more than a 
good bath and general house- 


hold soap? And what housewife 
would use half as much salad oil 
if she didn’t continually come 
across realistic pictures of the 
most artistic and tempting salads 
in the pages of the newspapers 
and magazines that come into her 
home? Food advertising is for- 
ever suggesting new dishes and 
wonderful arrangements of the 
simplest kinds of viands that not 
only show the housewife different 
ways for using the advertised ar- 
ticle itself but how to utilize the 
fruits of her own garden. Ad- 
vertising not only does this, but 
it can stir the reader’s imagina- 
tion to the production of many 
new-use ideas. 

When the manufacturer gets 
his customers to co-operating, by 
themselves suggesting new uses 
for his particular product, his 


success is apt to be assured. Once 
the uses are discovered, either by 
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the producer or the consumer or 
both, advertising needs constant- 
ly to reiterate them, for the pub- 
lic must be reminded of old uses 
and informed of new ones no 
matter how well the product it- 
self may be known. The best of 
us forget if we are not constantly 
prodded. 

Through this form of advertis- 
ing alone the Three-in-One Oil 
Company, which celebrated its sil- 
ver anniversary last July, has built 
up a business which necessitates 
eight warehouses scattered over 
the four points of the compass 
and intermediate sections of the 
country for supplying dealers in 
every city and small town with the 
oil that “lubricates, polishes and 
prevents rust” and does seventy- 
nine other things about which the 
Three-in-One Oil Dictionary tells 
The sales in one normal month on 
this product now are more than 
the total sales for the first five 
years in the business. And not a 
salesman is being employed by the 
company. It has all been brought 


about through national adver- 

tising. 

NOVEL USES HAVE HELPED BUILD 
SALES 


“That is the only salesman we 
need,” said James N. Slee, Jr., 
advertising manager of the firm 
“Our advertising is wholly of the 
educational type, always playing 
up old and new uses for Three- 
in-One, and every one of the 
seventy-nine uses we now list in 
our dictionary have been sug- 
gested by customers. These new 
ways for using our product be- 
gan to come in years ago. After 
we had received 20 or 30 of them 
we offered prizes for them. Then 
they came in thicker and faster 
than ever, and we were kept pretty 
busy distributing the cash prizes 
Often there would be duplicate 
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suggestions and we had,to split up 
on prizes because both customers 
had the same idea. They still keep 
coming, and we are continually 
wondering what new use will next 
be discovered by some housewife, 
farmer, sportsman or mechanic. In 
spite of all we can do some peo- 
ple will persist in drinking the 
product, but we do all in our power 
to discourage its use medicinally.” 

The list of uses in the “dic- 
tionary” reads like an index to 
every sort of article under the 
sun from adding machines to 
yachts. One expects Three-in- 
One to “lubricate, polish and pre- 
vent rust.” That’s what it was 
originally manufactured for, but 
who would dream that it was a 
sure preventive of the mosquito 
pest, or good for water-proofing 
fishing flies to make them float, 
for restoring old and dingy paint- 
ings, for refreshing typewriter 
ribbons, or for polishing the best 
cut glass which the house af- 
fords? To read the uses in this 
unique little dictionary makes one 
feel that his education heretofore 
has been sadly neglected and 
gives him an obsession to buy a 
bottle at once and try it for all 
of the seventy-nine suggested 
purposes. There are two editions 
of the “dictionary”’—an inexpen- 
sive one which goes with every 
fifteen, twenty-five and sixty cent 
bottle and a more pretentious book 
which is sent directly to the con- 
sumer asking for a sample. The 
books are exactly alike in content, 
page for page, with the exception 
of a private mailing card in the 
one printed on better stock which 
enables the customer to reauest 
that samnles be sent free to three 
of his friends. 

The company believes that the 
direct appeal through magazines 
and newspapers is the most ef- 
fective advertising in building 
sales for this particular business. 
The list of mediums covers 
nearly everything in the fields of 
farm, fashion, juvenile, army and 


navy, hygiene, miscellaneous, 
monthlv, weekly, small town, 
women’s and out-of-door publi- 
cations. 


An. advertisement in the cur- 
rent publications plays up a se- 
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parate use of Three-in-One for 


every hour in the day. The il- 
lustration shows the face of a 
clock with a picture of a house- 
wife framed in a small circle over 
each hour iridicated. She starts 
her day at seven in the morning 
when she oils up her clothes 
wringer, and she ends her day’s 
work by using a few drops on the 
Victrola at five. “Around the 
Clock With Three-in-One” is the 
caption, and the copy is packed as 
full of uses as one would expect 
advertising to be of an article 
which apparently has no limit. 
Even the bottle advertises the 
uses, a whole border of them be- 
ing printed around the outer edge 
of the label. 


NO NEED TO SPECIALIZE ON THE 
FARMER 


One interesting thing that the 
firm has learned is that there is 
no need to specialize on the 
farmer. When the firm began to 
advertise in the farm papers it 
used a special line of copy, 
couched in terms it felt the 
farmer would understand, and it 
limited the uses advertised to 
cream separators, farm imple- 
ments, the family sewing machine 
and other farm and household 
conveniences. But the _ results 
were not at all gratifying, and 
not until the same copy appeal 
that is used in the general ad- 
vertising was tried did the rural 
sales begin to leap upward. “The 
advertiser does not need to write 
down to the farmer,” says Mr. 
Slee, “the farmer speaks and 
reads the city man’ s language.” 

Personal service plays a large 
part in the selling plans of the 
Three-in-One Company. Soecial 
care is taken to answer all let- 
ters that come in requesting in- 
formation as to the use of the 
product. Mr. Slee himself 
answers a great number of them. 
Just the other day two letters 
came in the same mail—one from 
a man having trouble with his 
new razor, the other from a man 
who had used Three-in-O- sne- 
cessfrlly for the same diffcuity 
Mr. Slee sent the original letter 
from the Iatter to the one who 
asked for advice, saying that here 








was the best possible answer that 
he could give him. Another in- 
stance is that of a man who wrote 
that shaving to him was torture 
because his face was so sensi- 
tive that he couldn’t use hot 
water. He went into great detail 
as to the kind of razor he used, 
soap, and all the requirements of 
the home shave. Mr. Slee wrote 
him a personal letter saying that 
he used the same kind of razor 
himself and instructed him how 
to use the oil to make the razor 
pass more easily over the face 
and prevent irritation. 

Literally hundreds of letters 
of inquiry come into the head- 
quarters office, although the dic- 
tionary goes into great detail in 
describing the process of using 
Three-in-One in the seventy-nine 
ways. Many people write for 
some particular angle of infor- 
mation. The housewife wants to 
know about using it on some deli- 
cate article of furniture that per- 
haps isn’t individually specified 
in the book, the young man of 
the family asks if it should be 
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skates or ff they 


left on his 
should be rubbed dry and _ pol- 
ished after applying it, and so 
it goes, letters of every sort. 

There is a human note running 


the dictionary. Under 
the heading, * ‘Fishing Flies,” this 
advice is given: “The odor of 
rhree-in-One on flies or any kind 
of bait makes the fish bite. Don’t 
laugh. Try it.” And here is a 
suggestion for silverware: 

‘Three-in-One prevents oxida- 
tion. Put just a ‘suspicion’ of 
Three-in-One on a clean woolen 
cloth and go over the silverware 
with it. A bath of Three-in-One 
wouldn’t hurt /Silverware—but it 
isn’t necessary.’ 

“It’s just ‘education and per- 
sonal service all along the line,” 
said Mr. Slee, “keeping everlast- 
ingly at use-advertising, and wel- 
coming every suggestion that 
comes from our users. We act 
as the clearing- house for sugges- 
tions that come in from some 
us¢rs, passing them on to others 
The volume of our business tells 
the story of how well it pays.” 


through 













Random Thoughts on Present-day 
Advertising 


By T. Harry 





Thompson 








ANTED—A “different” way 
of saying that such-and- 
such an article is “really different.” 
+ * * 
a phrase to replace ‘“‘those per- 
sons of discriminating taste.” 


fewer coined trade-names, 
particularly those obviously built 
of combinations of letters in the 
firm-name and ending in “co.” 
* 
more descriptive phrases like 
‘penetrating wetness,” used by a 
bottler of ginger ale 
* + + 
a definition of the word 
“tang,” which no longer seems to 
mean “a penetrating taste, flavor, 
or odor, commonly disagreeable.” 
2 


more advertisers who don’t 

insist on running miniature cuts 

of their trade-marked lettering 

throughout the body-matter of 

their ads, in place of plain type. 
« * * 


an end to that joke about 
“agency offers opportunity to man 
controlling four or five live ac- 


counts.” 
* +. + 


found 


amore captions like “I 
him counting raspberry seeds.’ 
* 


—to know if “the most exclu- 
sive shops” ever “exclude” any- 
body who wants to buy the goods 
and has the money to pay for 


them. 
© - * 


—to know why a certain motor- 
car advertiser jams a sub-head 
into the middle of the main head, 
thereby destroying logical  se- 
quence and readability. 

+ + * 


to compliment a_ breakfast 
food advertiser for saving “‘kids,” 
right out, instead of “kiddies.” 
* - * 


a phrase to replace “it stands 


the gaff.” 





—to know if “Ask the man in 
the Moon” would do as well for 
Moon motor-cars as “Ask the man 
who owns one” for Packard. 

7~ * ~ 


—to know how a “sportousine” 
compares with a ‘“limousedan 
ster” for comfort. 

7 - 


—to know why some bookkeep- 
ing machine hasn’t adopted the 
phrase “Strict Account Ability.” 

oe. 


—a less-general use of the word 
“pep.” Might we not vary it with 
“paprika”? 

* * 

—more pictures like the one in 
“If men had to do the washing.” 
o 2 26 
_—more captions like “Violets 
hide in its crystal depths.” 

* * * 


—to know: why “resiliency,” of 
five syllables, in preference to “‘re 
silience” of four? 

. + * 

—more interesting reading like 
“There was once a lazy sailor. 
He loved to lie indolently on the 
deck, and watch the sparkle of 
the sun upon the water. He 
thrilled to the wide, clean sweep 
of the sea, and the lurch and dip 
of the boat,” in that advertisement 
of a cataract washing-machine. 


Harold Sigmund Joins Butter- 
ick 

Harold Sigmund, who was a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Stars & Stripes, the A. E. F. publication, 
during the war, and who was at one time 
a member of the rotogravure department 
of the New York Times, is now a mem- 
ber of the advertising force of the 


Butterick uarterlies publications of 
the Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York. 


Maker of “Lux” Advertises 
New Product 


“Rinso” a new soap product of Lever 
Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., maker 
of “Lux” is being introduced in page 
newspaper advertisements 
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Some of the shrewdest 
and most successful na- 
tional advertisers use 
THE PEOPLE'S 
HOME JOURNAL 
because they appreciate 
the extra value of an 


ALL-THE-FAMILY 


magazine. 


Its fiction, its depart- 
ments and its features 
are edited with the 
ALL-THE-FAMILY 


interest in mind. 


Height To appeal directly to 


of the purchasing agent of 
Efficiency the family and at the 
same time influence all 

the other consumers in 

that family is the height 

of advertising efficiency. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Bringing the Pacific 


Beyond the Rockies lies one of the richest 
markets of the electrical industry with the 
groundwork laid for an immediate devel- 
opment. The specialized problems of 
this market have been served by the 
Journal of Electricity, published in San 


Francisco. 


The Journal of Eleciricity has become 
McGraw-Hill Publication Number Eleven. 
It will continue, twice-a-month, as the 
specialized paper of the electrical industry 
of the West, maintaining its intimate 
contact with the Pacific Coast, and sup- 
plementing the national service of Elec- 
trical World and Electrical Merchandising. 


Think of Them as a Unit 
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To the Atlantic 


Electrical World will continue to be the 
great weekly newspaper of the industry, 
in engineering, public relations and general 
commercial policies, bringing the practice 
of the West and the East together. 


Electrical Merchandising, the monthly 
sales journal, will maintain its service as 
the clearing house of ideas and methods 
East and West. Manufacturers, by spe- 
cialized copy, can now capitalize both the 
local and national values represented in 
this co-ordinated editorial service to the 
electrical industry. 


— Them as a Group 
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RESULTS 


Are what you want 
That is what counts most in Direct Advertising 


RINTING THAT PULLS requires not only 

technical knowledge of the line to be exploited, but 
exceptional artistic and constructive ability behind it to 
second your efforts. By studious endeavor and through 
experience attained by business connections in the many 
years of devotion to commercial, color, advertising and 
other printed matter, that is better than the ordinary, 
we are qualified to produce Direct Advertising litera- 
ture that will make you gratifying business returns. 


SER VICE—That starts UALIT Y—This tech- 





as soon as you talk busi- 
ness—such as size, margin, 
arrangement of copy, style 
of type to use, selection of 
display type, proper com- 
bination of paper, ink and 
binding to secure harmony, 
etc.—and ends only on re- 
ceipt of delivery on time. 


WE want some of your printing trade. 


nical and practical 
knowledge, together with 
the zealous application of 
same by craftsmen who 
are ever on their toes to 
excel, furnishes style and 
class that stamp distinction 
on your advertising, there- 
by commanding attention. 


If you will 





confer with us on the wants of your customers, and 
wish-they-were customers, we will elucidate a profit- 
sharing proposition. Phone, call or write 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, NEW YORK 
Eighth Avenue—33rd to 34th Streets 


TELEPHONE 3210 GREELEY 


























The Advertising Man Who Sells 


Himself to the Salesmen 


He Cannot Put His Job Across Unless He Wins the Sympathy of the 
Man on the Road 


By F. M. Barber 


Advertising Manager, Lunn & Sweet Shoe Company, Auburn Maine 


HE advertising manager who 

does not or cannot sell him- 
self to his own salesmen in the 
field might as well advertise for 
another job. 

It is fundamental that the ad- 
vertising department which func- 
tions with anything like a fair de- 
gree of efficiency must sell its 
salesmen on the advertising of the 
house. That’s a tough job in 
itself, for salesmen, the world 
over, have minds of their own, 
and in almost every selling or- 
ganization there is the group, 
small or large whose spokesmen 
delight in turgid pronunciamentos, 
such as, “We want orders, don’t 


we?” and “I can take care of my 
accounts all right, all right,” etc. 


There’s a postulate, however. 
Before you can sell your com- 
pany’s advertising, either to the 
dealer or to your salesman, which 
latter is an essential preliminary 
to the former, you’ve got to sell 
yourself, Mr. Advertising Man- 
ager, to the salesmen in the field 
whom you expect to “put across” 
your advertising campaign. 

I heard an advertising manager 
once make this somewhat broad 
statement: “Traveling salesmen 
are the finest little ‘buck-passers’ 
in the world.” He went on to 
say: “If your salesman falls down 
on an account, he always has an 
alibi. It is either the house which 
is responsible or the advertising 
department is to blame. Note the 
nice distinction. The house ‘killed’ 
the account with a letter which 
refused to cancel an order, or de- 
clined to accept returned goods, 
or insisted upon the payment of 
a bill ninety or more days over- 
due. And if it is none of these, 
the advertising department is in- 
dicted, arraigned, found guilty, 
without a hearing, and sentenced 


to oblivion with anathema quite 
inadequate.” Perhaps all that is 
not so broad a statement after all. 
Possibly there is more than a 
grain of truth in it. At all events 
there is some psychology in it. 

The advertising manager has a 
real job any way you may wish 
to look at it. If, as is the fact 
nowadays in many cases, the ad- 
vertising manager is sales proino- 
tion manager, too, or if the sales 
promotion manager’ $ position em- 
braces the firm’s advertising ac- 
tivities—the man on the job or 
jobs has his work cut out for 
him, plus. 

There’s a sermon in it, and I 
know of no better way to preach 
it than to set down the experience 
of an advertising manager who 
fought the fight. 


KNOWING ONE’S LIMITATIONS 


This man was one of the com- 
bination executives, sales promo- 
tion as well as advertising man- 
ager. His hands were not tied by 
the house. His appropriation was 
generous and adequate. The mer- 
chandise was a necessity, its qual- 
ity good, its prices right, its name 
nationally known, its public the 
great middle class and—the “and” 
is a big one—the selling force in 
the field was one of the largest 
and best in the country in the line. 

He had entered the organization 
precisely in the middle of a sea- 
sonal selling campaign, and his de- 
partment was—there wasn’t any. 
There never had been any, which 
is a story by itself. 

Manifestly, under such circum- 
stances, the new man first found 
it the part of wisdom to sit tight 
and look things over. Slowly, 
stone by stone, the foundation was 
laid for a department which, under 
certain conditions, might be ex- 
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pected to function some time. A 
certain amount of haphazard lit- 
erature was already on its broad- 
cast way; in-stock catalogues, 
hastily done, had gone to cus- 
tomers and prospects, the high- 
tensioned selling force was at 
maximum speed and was deliver- 
ing—the campaign was on, and all 
was well with everyone and every- 
thing except the advertising man- 
ager and his department. 

Now and then the new execu- 
tive ventured a sales letter, under- 
took to pave the way for a sales- 
man, vouchsafed to iron out a 
wrinkled account, sought here and 
there to save an account lost. 
Copies of the letters went to the 
respective salesmen in the respec- 
tive territories. And then the sea- 
son closed—one of the greatest 
seasons the house and the sales- 
men had ever had. 

. The sales convention came, and 
the advertising manager knew that 
his time had come, that if he 
didn’t “put it across” right then 
and there—in other words, if he 


did not sell himself to his sales- 
men—the jig was inevitably, ir- 
retrievably up. 

One after the other the sales- 


men “blew in,” breezy, cocky, 
enthusiastic, red-blooded, hard- 
headed, conservative, radical, bull- 
ish and bearish, tolerant, uncom- 
promising, open, reticent. They 
lost no time in “getting” to the 
new man. They wanted to “look 
him over.” They said so, and 
they did it. 

The sales conventions of this 
house were intensive and there 
were in the preliminary days but 
few opportunities for the adver- 
tising manager to show his line 
Brief interviews, sketchy chats, 
luncheon informalities did permit 
an approach just a shade closer, 
nothing more. 

The programme, the business 
side of it, wound up with intensive 
talks on the floor of the conven- 
tion by officers, executives and 
salesmen. The advertising man- 
ager’s turn came and his chance. 
He was introduced by the presid- 
ing officer generously and without 
flare. Curiously everyone seemed 
to sense it that it was a case of 
“make or break” for the man who 


now faced the salesmen for the 
first time. Hitherto, with adver- 
tising managers it had been 
“break.” 

“Gentlemen: There’s a whole lot 
I don’t know.” These were his 
first words. He sold himself 
right there. He did not appre- 
ciate the fact at the moment, but 
there was the fact. His second 
sentence drove the nail home. 

“Boys, I want your help. 

“Do I get it?” 

There was a suggestion of a 
pause and then came an explosion. 
It was “yesses” with which they 
were trying to out-yell each other, 
and in another moment an ex- 
uberant salesman shouted: 

“All up, and three times three 
for the advertising guy who 
doesn’t know it all and thinks we 
can help.” 

And they lived happily forever 
after. 


Arthur Booth Going with 
Pacific Coast Agency 
_Arthur Booth, manager of the Beech 
Nut_ Packing Company, Canajoharie, 
N. Y. will become associated on No- 
vember st with Botsford, Constan- 
tine & Tyler, of Portland. Ore. and 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Booth has been 
with the Beech-Nut Company for 
seven years, formerly in the sales de 
partment and for the last two years as 

advertising manager. ; 

; Other recent additions to the organ- 
ization of Botsford, Constantine & 
Tyler are Henry W. Failing. formerly 
assisant cashier of the First National 
Bank, Portland, who has been elected 
treasurer and office manager of the 
agency, and F. H. Small, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of the L. H. Young 
Industries, Detroit. Mr. Small, who 
was formerly in the sales promotion 
department of the Firestone Tire 
Rubber Company, is a member of the 
copy and merchandising staff of the 
agency. 


Free Publicity More Expensive 
Than Paid Advertising 


Free publicity is not free in 
sense that it does not cost money. 
has been my own experience that the 
overhead charge on an item of free 
publicity usually runs higher than the 
overhead charge on an advertisement, 
even though art work. plates and elec- 
trotypes are included in the overhead 
for the latter—James L. Clarke, man- 
ager of the service department of the 
National Bank of Commerce. New York, 
at the annual convention of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the World 
in New Orleans. 





Headlines That Challenge 
Attention 


The Headline Is the Key to Attention, but the Real Test Is: 


Does It 


Really Unlock the Door to Interest? 


By Burton Bigelow 


UST picture yourself sitting in 

that favorite club of yours be- 
hind a six-inch perfecto arguing 
the question of tire chains with the 
advertising manager of the Amer- 
ican Chain Company. 

“But,” you protest, in answer 
to his argument, “I don’t need 
chains on this car of mine—why, 
man, she fairly eats up those hills 
on high, power a-plenty and lots 
left to burn!” 

And now to carry on the pic- 
ture, suppose said ad man turned 
around to you and pointing an 
accusing finger at your ignorance, 
replied: “But, my dear sir—it’s 
not the power—it’s the traction!” 

Well, in that case, if you would 
stop to think about it, you would 
admit that those seven words were 
a mouthful—and what is more im- 
portant, they were not only the 
key to your attention, but opened 
the door to your real interest. 

“It’s not the power—it’s the 
traction!” That is one of the 
best headlines of the year, so | 
believe. It is brief. It is quickly 
grasped. It really says something 
that means something. And this 
last, it seems to me, is the essence 
of the whole matter. It tells a 
story in tabloid and tells it in a 
way that arouses interest and 
makes you read on into the body 
of the ad to get the whole story. 
And that, in my opinion, is the 
high duty of every headline that 
fulfils its mission. 

Someone accused Arthur Bris- 
bane of saying that “A good pic- 
ture is worth a million words,” 
and the same thing comes near to 
being true of a headline. Most 
of us give but little thought to 
headlines. Newspaper reporters 
can teach most of us something in 
this art of writing head!ines—pick 

. any real paper and see how 
much of a story is jammed read- 


ably and interestingly into a half- 
dozen words. 

Another headline that caught 
my eye and made me stop my 
search for headlines that tell a 
story was one that said: “Walk 
all day, without a foot-ache.” And 
another in the same ad: “Put 
your feet on cushions.” 

Think abouc those lines. Pull 
them apart. Can you find a wasted 
word? Is there a single possibil- 
ity of the most illiterate adult 
mistaking their meaning? I be- 
lieve not. So simply said—and 
yet so well. 

They challenge attention—the 
attention of the people who are in- 
terested in the products they are 
advertising. And that, it seems 
to me, is the fulfilment of their 
purpose. 

Another headline that found its 
place in my hall of fame was one 
which said: “What’s the Cost of 
Drilled Holes in Your Plant?” 
Somehow or other it seemed to 
me that this put a point to their 
story from the very beginning. 
And immediatelv following this 
heading was a line that I hope 
they will use as a headline to an- 
other ad some day. This sen- 
tence said: “The price of drilled 
holes must be considered as care- 
fully as the price of steel.” That 
line and the one that preceded it 
really sav something. They carry 
a message and put the thought 
across, which many headlines fail 
to do. 

“Will the engine in your car 
run 50,000 miles?” You may not 
know, but you begin to think about 
it and the more you think the 
more you would like to know. 
That is interest—introduced you 
must admit by the headline. 

“Economy in name and fact”— 
sounds fine doesn’t it?—some- 
thing like the old “best-by-test” or 
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“we-strive-to-please” slogans. Un- 
doubtedly somebody put at least 
five minutes on that line. 

“For a quick, safe stop—the 
tread that is geared-to-the-road.” 
That says something, too, and 
shows how a longer than usual 
headline can still be made read- 
able and interesting. 

“Makes Hard-Water Shaving 
Easy”—it got me and probably 
you—most of us shave in hard 
water. Why is it good? Because 
it sums up the whole story in five 
words—which is one of the rea- 
sons good headlines take time to 
write—and get right. 

“The general manager says”’— 
well, I don’t know that I’m inter- 
ested in what he says—are you? 
Now if most of the people who 
read the ad were general mana- 
gers, why—well, it doesn’t matter 
what—because they weren't. 

“Milk products of guaranteed 
purity’—somehow it’s like a drink 
of water—you don’t remember 
it for long. The reason is, it 
doesn’t say anything in particular 
—it doesn’t tell a story. 

“This Simple Outfit Repairs 
Punctures in Five Minutes”—you 
are interested if you are—if you 
are not, then the reason must be 
that you never bother to fix punc- 
tures—or you would be interested 
in a simple outfit that does it in 
five minutes. It doesn’t try to in- 
terest you in fixing punctures un- 
less you’re already interested. In 
that case it has a story to tell and 
tells it well. 

There are others that will help 
to make us think: “Have you the 
right to sign your name with an 
exclamation point?” I don’t know, 
but I read the ad mighty quick 
to find out. 

“Cheaper Transportation Instead 
of Cheaper Cars”—that hits at the 
crux of the whole question. 

“The Sign a Regiment Cheered” 
—I read it six times—the first 
time to find out why the regiment 
should cheer that sign. It will 
be hard to beat in interest value— 
nom the standpoint of its head- 
in 

Good headlines are tabloid ex- 
pressions of thought, the crystal- 
lized and irreducible essence of 
real information. Headlines ask 





questions without answering them 
—thus they get interest. They 
show you the promised land, with- 
out giving you the route map— 
and you read the ad to get it. 
They state startling conclusions 
without giving the whys and the 
wherefore—and interest results. 

And here’s another secret that 
you'll find is true—the man who 
flies good headlines continuously 
has analyzed his proposition and 
knows it well—watch the headlines 
and see. 


Winners of “Item” Advertising 
Contest 


The New Orleans Item recently con 
ducted a contest which provided that 
$500 cash prizes should be distributed 
to advertisers whose advertisements had 
appeared in the Jtem during the period 
September 21-25, when the convention 
of Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World was in session at New Orleans. 


The following Winners have been an 
nounced: 
Local prize of $250: Won by Hotel 


Grunewald page advertisement in the 
Item of Sunday, September 21, which 
advertisement was written by Miss Vera 
Morel, of the Service Department, New 
Orleans Item. 

Foreign advertising prize of $250: 
Won by James D. Adams, vice-president 
of the orman Co., Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, for writing the adver- 
tisement of Mennen’s Shaving Cream, 
signed by “Jim Henry, Mennen Sales- 
man.”” 

The committee of judges was composed 
of William C. D’Arcy, St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the D’ Arcy Advertising Agency, 
and former president of the A. A. C. 
W., Rowe Stewart, of the Philadelphia 
Record, and former vice- president of the 
A. A. C. of W.; and Stuart O. Landry, 
resident of the Chambers Agency, Inc., 
New Orleans. 


Guardian Agency Formed at 
New York 
The Guardian Advertising Corpor 
ation, an advertising agency, has been 
established in New York by Dr. John 
Harriss, chairman of the board of 
directors; Robert Adamson, president; 
Lamar Washington, vice-president; B. 
C. Owens, treasurer; Emmett S. Ham- 
ilton, secretary; and William C. Free- 
man, field manager. 

Dr. John A. Harriss, was one of the 
owners of the International Arms & 
Fuze Co., of New York; Robert Adam 
son was special correspondent of the 
New York World during a period: of 
ten years, has served as secretary to the 
late Mayor William J. Gaynor, New 
York, and was fire commissioner under 
the late Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, 
New York; William C. Freeman, was 


formerly peneral manager of Advertis- 
ing & Sell 


ing, New York. 


















THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


SUNDAY 
210,000 


MORNING 
210,006 
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HE Kansas City 


Star circulates 
210,000 paid copies 
every morning and 
every evening, di- 
vided as follows: 


City Carrier 105,000 
Street Sales . 10,000 


Suburban . 


. 18,000 


Out of Town 77,000 


EVENING 
210,000 
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HERE is a force in na- 
ttional advertising that 
local and sectional adver- 
tising can never have. 

















Advertise in the national pub- 
lication and the reader assumes 
at once that you have a country- 
wide business— that your product 
is accepted and used by people 
everywhere. 


oe 


You imply a national endorse- 
ment of your goods. You tell the 
reader that his choice in selecting 
your product is approved by 
thousands the country over who 
every day buy and use it. Yours 
is a national fame based on a 
national recognition of merit. 






SPENCER. IND. 
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Advertise locally and 
sectionally only and the 
background shrinks. You 
suggest no more than a local 
acceptance, such as the village 
druggist who compounds a cough 
syrup might achieve for his 
product in the neighborhood. 


Get into the national atmos- 
phere by advertising in Farm 
Life, The National Farm Monthly, 
the most truly national of farm 
papers — most general in the dis- 
tribution of its farm readers, most 
national in spirit. 

The Farm Life Publishing Company 


Advertising Representatives 
THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
New York Chicago Detroit St.Louis Atlanta 


SPENCER. IND. 





Western Representatives 
STANDARD Fama PAPERS, 
nec. 


1341 Conway Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Farm Women and 
Seed Advertising 


Seed and nursery adver- 
tising in [The Farmer’s Wife 
increased thirty-three and 


one-third per cent in 1918 
over 1917. 


It increased forty per cent 


in 1919 over 1918. 


The farm woman is the 
strongest influence in the 
purchase of seed and nursery 
stock on the modern farm. 
The advertisers who are 
reaching her through the 
only farm woman's paper in 
America are getting results 
that prove her importance as 
a buyer. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 









MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 








Eastern Representatives 
WALLACE > RICHARDSON, 
ne. 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Customer “Is Always Right”— 


Disciplining the Dishonest 


Customer 
But Not When He “Plants” 


a Ship- 


ment Shortage 


By Joseph Nathan Kane 


A? NEAT sign bearing the fol- 
lowing words, “The Custo- 
mer is always right,” hangs on the 
door of a certain clothing estab- 
lishment located in the heart of 
New York. To this sign may be 
attributed the success of this par- 
ticular firm; and also a large per- 
centage of the losses. 

In this brief article we will deal 
only with their losses! Although 
their gain was twenty-five times 
greater than their losses, it is in- 
teresting to study how they 
stopped their losses and turned 
them into gains. This story is 
true, therefore it has been neces- 
sary to change the names of the 
participants to those of people of 
the “unreal world.” 

Mr. Brown, president of the 
Brown Cloak and Suit Company, 
in examining his books discovered 
that fully five per cent of the 
total, sales was charged to either 
loss or theft. This, being a rather 
large percentage, he decided to in- 
vestigate. As this 5 per cent 
amounted to a considerable sum, 
he employed a special investigator, 
Graham. Graham’s duties con- 
sisted in examining every case 
prior to its shipment and passing 
upon shortage claims. He was 
more than a mere checker and 
proved decidedly useful to his em- 
plovers. as will be ‘seen from the 
following story. 

Smith & Co. of Brooklyn had 
been purchasing from the Brown 
company for five years and were 
regarded as an “Ar” concern until 
a certain incident happened. Mr. 
Smith owned a chain of stores 
scattered throughout the United 
States in the most important cities, 
and consequently purchased in 
large quantities. His account was 
a very desirable one, not only be- 
cause of the large orders he 


placed, but because he paid cash, 
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even before the merchandise was 
shipped. He was highly rated 
commercially and although he 
was “somewhat of a crank per- 
sonally” he was always treated 
with great deference. 

One day Mr. Smith phoned for 
Mr. Brown to come right over. 
Brown went to Smith’s office im- 
mediately, expecting a large order. 
Instead he was greeted with a 


snarl. “What is the matter with 
your concern anyway ?” demand- 
ed Smith. 


“Nothing that I — of.” # 
plied Brown calmly. 

“Do you call this nothing?” 
Saying this Smith laid several in- 
voices on the table. “Here is the 
invoice for our Kansas City house 
which amounted to $3,500. Brown 
refigured the amount, looked 
scrutinizingly at the invoice and 
returned it as correct. 


THE SHORTAGE SMITH CLAIMED, AND 


HOW IT WAS TRACKED 
“Of course, your invoice is 
right. But the goods are wrong! 
Each case was shy one dress, and 
in this case two garments were 
missing.” Smith talked convinc- 
ingly. Their office reported a loss 
of $287. What was Brown going 
to do about it? Afraid of losing 
this account, especially with the 
new season approaching, Brown 
conforming to the rules of his 
concern as set down by himself 
said to himself, “The customer is 
always right!” He accordingly 
made good, and presented Smith 
right then and there with a credit 
memorandum for the amount of 
$287. 

Smith, well pleased, gave Brown 
a substantial order and “hoped 
that there would be no more trou- 


ble.” Brown departed with the 
order, but not in the best of 
spirits. 
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When he returned to his office 
he was in no calm state of mind. 
In spite of the investigator his 
losses increased! Anxious to 
solve the mystery he summoned 
Graham to his private office. 
Graham heard the accusation and 
for a second he remained motion- 
less, stunned, mouth agape. Sud- 
denly and without realizing he 
was the employee and was speak- 
ing to his employer, he said, “Fol- 
low me.” Brown obeyed and fol- 
lowed the investigator to the 
shipping department until they 
stood in front of several cases 
marked “Smith & Co., Kansas 
City.” “There is his order un- 
shinped because of the embargo 
and consequently intact,” said 
Graham. 

Upon consultation, it was de- 
cided not to ship these goods but 
to wait for results. Several days 
elapsed and nothing happened. 
But on a certain day, Smith wrote 
that his Kansas City office did 
not receive their order. Brown 


replied that evidently Smith had 


made a mistake for they acknowl- 
edged receipt of the order and 
even claimed a shortage to the ex- 
tent of $287! Would Mr. Smith 
please be so kind as to investigate 
to convince himself? But Smith 
did not want to be trifled with. 
He denied that his Kansas City 
office had received the goods and 
demanded immediate shipment of 
same or else he would close his 
account. 

But Brown was quicker. It isa 
poor rule that does not work both 
ways. Instead of Smith being 
continually right, Brown was right 
in this case, the tables were turned 
and the sign on the door was 
gradually losing its place of im- 
portance and  conspicuousness. 
Brown was nevertheless a gentle- 
man. He begged Smith not to 
close his account, for they had 
saved him the trouble. He also 
added that their order would be 
shipped “as requested.” But, 
first, every allowance that had 
been made in the past was to 
be returned. Secondly, that their 
order, which was at that time in 
work, be paid for before comple- 
tion and that they waive all rights 
to claim against same. Thirdly, 


the first two items would have to 
be complied with by noon of the 
following day unless a_ public 
scandal and law-suit for the re- 
fund-money was desired. Need- 
less to state, the check arrived. 

This is how one firm “got wise” 
to a shortage claimer. Everyone, 
however, is not so fortunate in 
finding a case like the above. But 
there are some other ways of dis- 
covering a dishonest claimant, one 
of which was employed by the 
same firm. 


PLUGGING ANOTHER LEAK 


Graham had carefully examined 
the records of the firm and had 
carefully noted all the habitual 
shortage claimers. Although it is 
seldom advisable to court trouble 
Graham took a chance. A cer- 
tain firm in Jersey usually entered 
its complaint immediately upon 
receipt of the goods that some 
one thing or other was defective, 
or else something was missing. It 
so happened that this firm sent in 
an order. Determining to get rid 
of the dishonest customers, who 
in most businesses are better off 
than on the books, Graham tried a 
new scheme. In filling this con- 
cern’s order he included in each 
case one or two extra garments 
not included in the shipping 
papers or on the invoice. The 
cases were packed in full view of 
three witnesses, men from other 
concerns, and were sealed. Affi- 
davits were taken from the pack- 
ers and witnesses who testified as 
to what they saw, and the case was 
carefully watched the entire jour- 
ney until it was seen to enter the 
purchaser’s store, case and seal 
intact and untouched! 

Several days passed. In the 
meantime this concern promptly 
paid their bill, availing themselves 
of the cash discount, but nothing 
was said as to an overshipment. 

But Brown and Co. determined 
to prove their contention. They 
notified this concern of the cir- 
cumstances connected with their 
shipment and requested payment 
for both the additional garments 
and all shortage claims previous- 
ly allowed. Naturally this con- 
cern felt embarrassed, but under 
the circumstances was compelled 
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—your sales’ chart 


How closely does your advertising 
circulation parallel your retail dis- 
tribution ? 

Have you analyzed your sales pos- 
sibilities to determine what terri- 
tories are actually profitable? 


Have you determined your selling 
cost upon a sectional basis? 


If it is logical to confine your per- 
sonal sales’ efforts to only those 
territories which will ring up a net 
profit on your cash register, is it 
not equally logical to confine your 
consumer advertising to exactly 
that same territory? 


If you let your consumer advertis- 
ing run wild, causing sporadic dis- 
tribution which actually represents 
to you nothing but a dead loss, is 
that good business? 


Obviously, your sales’ and adver- 
tising charts should dove-tail. 
Through newspaper advertising 
you can parallel profitable sales’ 
efforts. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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through fear of exposure and 
publicity to make good. 

Both these stories, no matter 
how fictitious they might have 
read, are true. It was not my idea 
in writing this article to prove that 
all merchants are dishonest, to do 
so would be absurd, but I claim 
that the largest percentage of 
shortage claims are due to dis- 
honesty. Accidents are liable to 
happen, mistakes are bound to 
occur, but they are not perpetual. 
Every shortage claim, no matter 
how large or small should be care- 
fully investigated, for in most 
cases there is a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. First, look into your 
own office, your stock room, your 
shipping department, then at your 
competitors. Then go to the 
transportation company or carrier 
line. But first, be sure you're 
right, then go ahead! 

In order to minimize theft on 
piers, docks, etc., it has been found 
advisable not to mark the contents 
of the case on the outside as this 
is no more than an invitation or 
visiting card for thieves. If the 
consignee requests this itemiza- 
tion, pack same in an envelope 
and include it in a conspicuous 
place inside the case. Do not vio- 
late the above rule, to do so in- 
vites danger. 

there are two cases on the 
railroad station, one marked we 
will say merely for comparison— 
diamonds and the other sawdust, 
which case would a thief be most 
likely to attack first? But, mind 
you, I do not advise you to mark 
sawdust on your cases! 

Now, there are several excep- 
tions to this rule! I happened to 
be away in the country and no- 
ticed at the railroad station sev- 
eral cases of farming machinery 
and on each case was marked the 
contents of the case, the pur- 
chaser’s as well as the manufac- 
turer’s name, and also directions 
how this particular machine was 
to be used and advantages to be 
obtained from using same. This 
case stood at the station several 
days and many farmers, it is safe 
to say, had read all about this 
machine while waiting for the 
trains. In this way the goods were 
being advertised. In this special 


instance, as you can see, this rule 
does not apply. 

In concluding, do not be lenient 
in allowing rebates! If you are 

ong admit it, if you are un- 
certain give the customer the 
benefit of the doubt, if you are 
correct, go ahead and convince 
your customer that you are right. 
In only a few cases does it pay to 
sacrifice the truth in order to 
please a customer’s vanity. A 
word regarding sacrifice in busi- 
ness. Sacrifice has lost more 
sales than it has made. In all 
events, stop shortage before short- 
age stops you! 


Poor Richard Cuts Another 
Notch 


Golfers of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia. defeated the representa- 
tives of the New York Advertising Club 
on October 14 in the seventh competition 
for the Rodman Wanamaker Cup. The 
contest was held on the Merion course at 
Haverford, Pa., the count being 12 to 6. 
The matches were decided on the Nassau 
system—a point for each nine holes and 
another for the total. 

The summaries follow: 

Bg in ALL MATCHES 

J. . Frazier and R. C. Maxwell, 
Poor Richerd defeated Roy Barnhill and 
W. S. Bird, New York, 1 up. 

s C. Martin and P.'C. Staples, Poor 
Richard, defeated w. B. Spark and Ted 
Barton, New York, 

‘A. W. Lincoln. 


Wood and 


up 

George Donnelly A 
Poor Richard, defeated F. L. 
W..S. Jenkins, New York, 2 up 


C. H. Bowdon and A. H. 
Poor Richard, defeated Will C. 
F. S. Newbery, 2 up. 

Rowe Stewart and F. D. Sniffen, New 
York, defeated T. S. Dando and B. 
Doyle, Poor Richard, 3 up. 


TWOBALL MATCHES 


._" Frazier. Poor Richard, 
Bird, New York, 1 up. 

by Barnhill, New York, defeated R. 
C. Maxwell, Poor Richard, 3 up. 
B. J. Doyle, Poor Richard, 
Rowe Stewart, New York, 2 u 
C. H. Bowden, Poor Richard, “defeated 
Will C. Izor, New York, 1 up. 20 —. 
A. W. La Roche, Poor Richard, and 
F. S. Newbery, 


Gouting, 
Izor and 


defeated 


defeated 


New York, all even. 


Appointment by “American 
Exporter” 


William C. Bristoe has been appointed 
representative of the American Ex- 
porter, New York, to cover the northern 
section of New Jersey and Long Island 
City. For four years he has been with 
the Chicago National Advertising Ser 
vice and during the war was with the 
peeteeton department of the Curtis 
engineering Corp. 
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“Sell” Oklahoma 


In Oklahoma, The Okla- 
homan and Times perform a 
very definite service for the 
manufacturers salesman 
working either Oklahoma 
City or the state. 


Routing lists of Oklahoma 
trades, accurately charted, are 
furnished to more than 2,000 
salesrnen annually, regardless 
of whether the salesmen rep- 
resent advertisers. 


Accurate lists of trades within 
a 100-mile radius of Okla- 
homa City are available to 
advertisers’ salesmen. 


Train and automobile routes 
are charted for salesmen and 
intelligent advice supplied so 
that complete distribution may 
be most easily obtained. 


Salesmen introducing ade- 
quately advertised products 
are furnished with The Okla- 
homan-Times Dealer Intro- 


duction—a power in making 
quick and easy sales to dealers. 


Subsequently the salesman is 
introduced to the jobbers by 
a member of our staff. The 
buyers know from experience 
that these newspapers offer 
this support only to salesmen 
representing reliable manufac- 
turers whose products are 
adequately advertised. 


“‘Retail Selling,’’ the trade 
stimulator published by The 
Oklahoman and Times, 
reaches out over the trade 
radius covered by these news- 
papers into more than 5,000 
retail stores. 


This valuable support can be 
obtained from but one source 
in Oklahoma— The Okla- 
homan and Times, which are 
read by one of every four 
native white families in this 
rich, young state, 


MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 


@DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
and TIMES 


Morning, Evening and Sunday 
A. B. C. PAID CIRCULATION 103,625 


Oklahoman Bidg. 


Oklahoma City 


Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago 


Kansas City San Francisco 
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Helping the Salesman 
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Measure your Market 
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UPPOSE tthe business man 
~ took a cue from Cardinal 

Richelieu and gave an hour a 
day to studying his expansion possi- 
bilities. Who can question that his 
hour would have a far-reaching ef- 
fect on his business administration ? 


Nearly every business has its. pet 
battle-grounds. In these territories it 
locks horns with competitors and 
thrashes back and forth for mastery. 
It centers its eyes on these sharp com- 
petitive spots, while across the way 
far richer fields may fairly ache for 
attention. 


The United States Government 
annually publishes a Statistical Ab- 
stract which gives the total domestic 
business done in prominent lines. 
Few men in those lines seem to know 
that such ready figures exist. <A 
strong spirit of inquiry would lead 
straight to them. 


But the size of today’s market may 
be misleading. The market for a 
given service may be shrinking, or it 


Blackman-loss 


ADVERTISING 
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may be growing rapidly. It takes 
years to develop the market to any- 
thing like its full. So, in planning, 
the probable market of five years 
from now is quite as important as 
the market of today. 


Report says that Cardinal Riche- 
lieu gave an hour each morning to 
meditation. What he thought about 
is not stated. If we judge by accom- 
plishment, it is fairly safe to guess 
that Richelieu dreamt expansion. 


The limit of your business depends 
on the limit of your market. Would 
an hour a day be too much? 


How much time do you give? 
When you want help—do you get it? 
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The 


Grocer as 


a Market for 


Advertised Side Lines 


High Costs Are Forcing the Grocer to Carry as Many Miscellaneous 
Articles as the Druggist 


By G. A. Nichols 


DVERTISING to the retail 
grocer is a resultful proposi- 
tion these days for the wholesaler 
or manufacturer who will take the 
trouble to study the grocer and 
know his needs. 2 

The grocer attains turnovers in 
a number that would make almost 
any other retailer jealous. He gets 
plenty of volume. But not enough 
gross profit is left from each turn. 

It would be hard indeed to con- 
vince the average housewife of 
this fact right now. She looks 
upon the grocer as about the most 
flagrant kind of profiteer. He is 
in some instances. But taking the 
business as a whole the profits 
from groceries alone are small. if 
it were not for the many turnovers 
and the big volume of trade the 
grocer can have on a moderate in- 
vestment he could not stay in busi- 
ness. A modest number of turns 
that would mean ‘fair prosperity 
to the drygoods man, the hardware 
man or the variety store, would 
mean ruin to the grocer. 

Hence what the grocer needs to- 
day is an assortment of side lines 
that can fit in appropriately and 
properly with his stock, that will 
sell rapidly and leave a larger in- 
dividual gross profit behind. This 
profit will enable him to bring up 
the gross on his sales as a whole 
to a point where it will mean 
something. 

The grocer needs these side lines 
to-day, I said. He has needed 
them all along. But war and after- 
the-war conditions have forced 
him into a frame of mind where 
he is in a receptive mood to be 
sold on the proposition. 

The grocer has been coming to 
this for a long time. Five or six 
years ago when producers and 
distributors outside the grocery 
line began looking upon the grocer 
as a legitimate prospect, he was 


having troubles very much like 
those he is having now. The cost 
of living in those ancient days was 
getting steadily higher although 
how glad we all would be to re- 
turn to that schedule now! 

Upon the grocer descended 
most of the blame because he 
handled the things the people eat. 
Things to eat came in for most 
of the increase. Anyway things 
to eat were what the people bought 
every day and this made the price 
increases all the more noticeable. 

This condition, which of course 
is much more flagrant now, makes 
hard the grocer’s path to a suffi- 
cient gross profit if he depends 
upon groceries alone. The aver- 
age grocer is not going to profiteer 
to any great extent even though he 
has a chance. He has to build for 
the future. Therefore he is much 
more likely to fight to keep his 
prices down than to put them up. 
The man who would make this 
statement to one of the women’s 
clubs or other organizations agi- 
tating against the high cost of liv- 
ing would be brave indeed. But 
those acquainted with selling know 
well enough that it is true. 


THE TIME NOW RIPE FOR GROCERS’ 
SIDE LINES 


This being the case the grocer is 
ready to listen when some adver- 
tiser tells him of a way in which 
he can increase his gross profits 
without adding to the selling price 
of his groceries. 

Expert merchandisers go so far 
as to express the belief that the 
grocery store eventually will be as 
much a store of side lines as is the 
drug store now. And the thor- 
oughly up-to-date drug store is 
substantially a side-line store. In 
some of the biggest of them drugs 
are subordinated to a point that 
even makes drugs a side line. 
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When the enterprising jobbing 
and manufacturing firms tackled 
the job of building up the drug- 
gist they found much more of a 
problem than is the case with the 
grocer. The druggist is more of a 
professional man than a merchant. 
He objected to what he called the 
intrusion of side lines because he 
thought they would detract from 
his professional standing and 
cause the people to lose confidence 
in his drugs. 

In all justice it must be ad- 
mitted that the thing has worked 
out this way to a certain extent 
in some of the larger drug stores. 
These stores have become novelty 
stores rather than drug stores and 
as such have lost a valuable asset. 

CONTINUE TO BE DRUGGISTS 

On the other hand, there are 
chain druggists, like Alexander 
MacLean, of Chicago, who declare 
they can sell anything at all in a 
drug store without the slightest 
damage to the drug part of their 
business just as long as they re- 
member pre-eminently that they 
are running drug stores and 
vigorously maintain the identity of 
their business as such. They must 
make the side lines remain as side 
lines. 

The general and growing accept- 
ance of this new business doctrine 
by drug stores has greatly widened 
the outlet for a host of items as 
rany a manufacturer can testify. 
And the druggist is just beginning 
to develop. There is a vast field 
here for merchandising effort—a 
field that has been well laid out 
and where the going is good. 

The grocer presents even a more 
promising prospect. There are 
more of him. He realizes his need 
and is ready to be sold. The 
growth of the chain store alone is 
sufficient to make the independent 
grocer listen respectfu'ly and even 
eagerly to the concern that would 
try to tell him he could profit by 
selling side lines. 

The druggist has “invaded” the 
grocer’s field to some _ extent. 
Some of the progressive side lines 
druggists sell coffee, tea, spices, 
extracts, laundry soap and other 
items. Turning the thing the other 
way around many grocers, espe- 
cially those in the smaller towns, 


carry modest stocks of staple 
drugs and medicines. 


STATE TRIES TO KEEP GROCERS FROM 
DRUG SELLING 


There has been a big row kicked 
up over this very thing in Kansas. 
The State board of pharmacy in- 
sists that nobody but a registered 
pharmacist has a right to sell 
medicine. The grocers maintain 
the opposite stand and a merry 
conflict now is in progress. The 
general opinion seems to be that 
the grocers have the best of the 
argument and that the pharmacy 
board’s stand is an arbitrary effort 
to control the situation. Officials 
of the retailer’s association in that 
State are coming out with flat- 
footed recommendations to grocers 
and other retail merchants to put 
in a stock of medicines and feature 
them strongly. 

Another resultful side line for 
grocers that is proving profitable 
in many localities is automobile 
oil, Put up in cans containing 
from one to five gallons this is an 
easily handled article of mer- 
chandise and has a ready sale. 

Some grocers are taking on lines 
of automobile tires, tubes and ac- 
cessories. This, while forcing the 
issue a little and sometimes involv- 
ing a sizeable investment, is work- 
ing out with good results. 

The big side line for the grocer, 
however, is in home goods— 
kitchen hardware, china, crockery, 
cutlery, laundry accessories, stove 
accessories and the like. These 
fit into a grocery stock easily. 
They sell with practically no in- 
crease in selling expense. 

Notions, toilet goods and a 
modest line of fancy goods belong 
in the grocery store. 

Electric and gas accessories and 
a full line of lighting goods—these 
the grocer sells readily. 

Some concerns are going so far 
as to interest the grocer in the sale 
of the larger household-goods 
items such as vacuum cleaners, 
vacuum sweepers, washing ma- 
chines and kitchen cabinets. The 
business in these items is usually 
done on a sample basis, the grocer 
having one or two representative 
articles in his store for selling pur- 
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poses and ordering others as he 
needs them. 

The country’s foremost authori- 
ties in advertising and selling are 
pretty well agreed that the era of 
the strictly one-line store of any 
kind has just about passed. The 
time is at hand when practically 
every retail store is going to be a 
department store in miniature. A 
department store wins because it 
caters to such a large proportion 
of the needs of its customers. If 
the grocer neglects to sell to his 
customers things they would buy 
from him if he had them in stock 
then he is deliberately throwing 
away some profit he may as well 
have. 

The grocer now is ready to be 
sold along this line. And there 
will be many who will hasten to 
do the selling. This will be an ex- 
ceedingly fruitful field when prop- 
erly gone after by those who 
know the grocer and are equipped 
to help him turn into a profit the 
side lines that they sell him. It 
is the manufacturers’ opportunity. 


Employers Organize to Combat 
Radical Demands 


Preliminary steps pS toward the 


formation of a national em ers’ organ- 
ization to combat codiel 4 emands by 
organized labor were taken in Chicago 
recently, 

Eleven representatives of various 
employers’ associations appointed a 
committee of five to confer with repre- 
sentatives of employers’ organizations 
throughout the United States and inter- 
est them in the project. All this is 
the result of a move started at a national 
meeting of manufacturers held in Chi- 
cago in September. 

ilo D. Campbell of Coldwater, Mich., 
representing the National Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation and the National 
Board of Farmers’ Organizations, was 
appointed chairman of the committee. 
a other members are: 
Merrick, president of the 
Chase Association of Commerce; 
George M. Gillette, Minneapolis, Minn., 
representing the Minnesota Employers’ 
Association; J. J. Phoenix, Delavan, 
is., National Association of Hosiery 
and Underwear Manufacturers; Samuel 
O. Dunn, of pom aa om president of the 
Business Papers’ Association. 

“You can call it a union * anything 
you want to,” said John Glenn, 
secretary of the filizot Same 
Association. “The committee on organ- 
ization of five members was appointed to 
bring together all organizations in the 
United States who will stand for law 
and order, and to move against all 
actions by labor and radicals. 


Death of Everett Sisson 


Everett Sisson, Pacific Coast manager 
of the Curtis Publishing Com 7 wie 
died at San Francisco on 
was largely instrumental in the , Ms 
ment of national advertising on the 
Pacific Coast. 

He was born in 1871. In 1893 he 
entered the employ of The Interior, now 
The Continent, Chicago, becoming pub- 
lisher of that publication in 1891. In 
1912 he became the Pacific Coast man- 
ager of the Curtis Publishing Company 
at San Francisco. 

Edward W. Hazen, former advertising 
director’ of the Curtis organization, 
writes Printers’ Inx as follows concern- 
ing Mr. Sisson’s work in San Francisco: 

‘Of all the men in the entire country 
with whom I was acquainted I knew 
of none better adapted to meet all of the 
requirements of the situation than Mr. 
Sisson. The results of his work more 
than justified my judgment as to the 
possibilities on the Pacific Coast.” 

Mr. Sisson was one of the founders 
of the Agate Club of Chicago, the mem- 
bership of which is compo: of maga- 
zine and newspaper advertising man- 
agers. 


A. G. Newmyer Heads S. N. P. 
A. Advertising Committee 


Arthur G. Newmyer, associate pub- 
lisher of the New Orleans Jtem, and 
southern vice president of the ” Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
has been appointed chairman of the ad- 
vertising committee of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, to 
succeed Walter G. Bryan of Atlanta. 
Mr. Bryan, formerly publisher of the 
Atlanta Georgian, has gone to New York 
as publisher of the New York American. 
Mr. Newmyer’s appointment was made 
by J. Allison, president of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, and associate publisher of the 
Fort Worth Record. 

Major J. S. Cohen editor of the At- 
lanta Journal, has been appointed to 
membership on the advertising com- 
mittee, in place of Mr. Bryan. 


More Coffee Advertising 
Coming 

A new advertising campaign is 
plenoes % the Joint Coffee Trade 

ublicity Committee for autumn and 
winter. 

This committee is in charge of the 
two funds raised by the planters of 
Brazil and the distributors of the United 
States. The members feel that the cam- 
paign launched last April has passed the 
introductory stage and in the future 
it will require increased resources. A 
number of roasters and green coffee 
men in various parts of the country 
already have contributed to the 
American fund and it is the committee’s 
intention to solicit contributions from 
others with the expectation of raising an 
Sanagioee fund in proper proportion to 

he Brazilian appropriation. 
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To Advertisers—Warning 


Dbn’t Over-Spend Because of Buoyant Times— 
Don’t Speculate in Advertising—Don’t Attempt 
the Impossible— Beware of Waste’s Reaction 


A Timely Lord & Thomas Caution 


There is always danger in 
prosperity — danger of an orgy. 
Almost every boom of every 
sort is followed by disaster. 

Uncurbed enthusiasm drifts 
into speculation, then into reck- 
lessness. Wise efforts, by unique 
success, breed countless unwise 
ventures. There comes a feeling 
that nothing can go wrong. 

But the laws of good business 
are unalterable. Violation leads 
to retribution — always. The in- 
evitable storm comes soon or 
late to wreck all houses built of 
cards. 


Time to Speak Plainly 


Advertising is entering a new 
era. Truth, efficiency and wise 
direction have brought it new 
prestige. Multiplied successes 
have established its position. Its 
volume is today unprecedented. 


But this natural growth, based 
on sound developments, is al- 
ready marred by excesses. Many 
old lines evidence a fever of ex- 
travagance. And scores of new 
lines are clearly unwise ventures. 


No doubt the excess profits 
tax leads to much incautious 
expenditure. But for other rea- 
sons, also, what should be 
healthy growth shows symp- 
toms of an unhealthy boom. 


Unhealthy growth is bound to 
be disastrous. Not alone to 
those who suffer, but in its dis- 
couragements. In every boom 
the losses generally exceed the 

ains. Thus a whole industry 
alls into disrepute, which years 
are required to outgrow. 

So this is a time to speak 
plainly. Not as critics of our 
compeers, or as posers. But as 
one of the leaders in the adver- 


tising line and both altruisti- 
cally and selfishly its logical de- 
fenders. 


Errors in Advertising 


Because of these buoyant 
times many are seeking to do in 
advertising that which can’t be 
done. Some are advertising 
lines which cannot be identified. 
Some are advertising to the mil- 
lions things which only hun- 
dreds buy. 

Some are urging action where 
the advertiser’s interest exceeds 
the buyer’s interest. And people 
will not act. 

Some are using large spaces 
to tell stories which small spaces 
would tell as well. They handi- 
cap themselves by extravagance. 

Some advertise lines in a 
national way before testing 
them in a local way. They are 
taking undue risks. 


.5ome start advertising who 
lack proper distribution.” In 
many such lines nine-tenths of 
the sales are lost. No legiti- 
mate advertising can weather a 
loss like that. 

Some are spending more than 
their lines admit. Conservative 
advertisers measure and limit 
expenditures. 

Some advertise lines which 
can never be successful. Some 
in ways which experience proves 
impossible. They are proceeding 
blindly on the general theory 
that advertising pays. 


Advertising nota Panacea 


Advertising is not a panacea. 
There must be proper diagnosis, 
right understanding and unusual 
skill. There must be caution, 
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for everv new line treads some 
unbroken paths. 

Wrong advertising does not 
pay and in times not so long 
past advertising has been largely 
wrong. Look over a magazine 
ten years old and mark how few 
of its advertisers lived. 

The margins are limited, and 
waste is pretty sure to overstep 
the limits. Inefficiency has little 
chance in a field as big as this. 
Guessing ‘cannot compete with 
test-created data. Unwise and 
hasty ventures in this line meet 
an almost universal doom. 


To the Wasteful Only 


It is because of the tempta- 
tion in these buoyant times to 
look on advertising as a panacea 
that we are impelled to utter 
the cautions here stated. 

Let nothing here contained be 
construed as meaning that we do 
not feel there are those who can 
profitably spend vast sums in ad- 
vertising. 

Our caution is to a multitude who 
by spending now more than their 
lines warrant, or by spending un- 
wisely, breathe into their business 
a spirit of wastefulness that must 
result in discouraging reaction in 
other times to come. 

Advertising is too great a 
power to thus be brought into 
disrepute. 

We have refused, and shall 
ever refuse, “swollen,” wasteful 
or unwise expenditures, spent 
because of temporary large 
profits, in the hope that it may 
pay in some undefinable “future 
good will.” 

Sound business judgment — 
commercial selfishness—dictates 
that such shall be our policy. 

And to many who are today 
indulging in an orgy of unwise 
and uneconomic advertising we 
issue these words of warning — 
for the good of the cause. 


Prospects Too Bright 
to Ruin 


The advertising prospects are 
too bright to ruin. Decades of 
right effort are now reaching 
their logical fruition. 

There are countless new lines 
which should advertise — lines 
which can succeed. They must 
not be discouraged by wide- 
spread mistakes. Careless tac- 
tics, in.one year, can wipe out 
ten years’ progress. 


In this emergency, as long- 
time leaders in this line, we offer 
these suggestions. 

Get sound advice. Before you 
start or after starting, get the 
viewpoints of men you can trust. 

The best advice costs nothing. 
It involves no obligation. Ad- 
vertising Agents are paid by the 
publishers to foster the good of 
the line. Our ablest men will go 
anywhere to help you, and seek 
no selfish purpose. 

Today our interest, above all 
else, lies in preventing disasters. 
But it is just as important to 
point out golden opportunities 
which are being overlooked. 

Consult ‘us. We shall not 
come as solicitors. Most con- 
cerns we talk with could never 
become our clients. 


Get our frank opinion on what 
you do or what you have in 
view. Or let us search your line 
for possibilities and show you 
how to prove them. 

We shall not mislead you. 
No rival of ours shall be criti- 
cised unjustly. We shall urge 
no risky venture. 

But we may save you vast 
mistakes. We may suggest great 
economies. We may point out 
undiscovered ways to multiplied 
success. Or a dormant line 
which may win fortunes for you. 

Tell us when and where. 


Lord & Thomas 


Advertising 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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You Won't Have to Call 
Another Witness— 


Undeniable evidence of the amount of 
news of the steel strike that two daily papers 
purporting to serve the iron, steel and metal 
working field have been publishing since 
the beginning of the present trouble — 


Daily Iron Trade and Metal 
Market Report The other paper 
Column Inches Column Inches 


3 
2454 
18} 


18 
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“Good work’ ’say influential men through- 
out the industry, and this endorsement 
means much to the advertiser. 


As in normal times the dominant idea of 
DAILY IRON TRADEAND METAL 
MARKET REPORT is to place a clear- 
headed, sane, unbiased and comp/ete busi- 
ness service in the hands of its readers— 
and to do it as soon as possible. 


MAILY IRON TRAD) 


METAL MARKET REPORT 


Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Members Audit Bureau of Circulations—and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 











Trade Advertisements That Have 
Sold Me 


A Department Store Man Tells What He Likes to See in the 
Business Papers He Reads 


By Robt. H. Isbell 


King’s Palace (Department Store), Washington, D. C. 


Aus goes to see a show all 
charged and primed to laugh, 
whereas the same speech or bit of 
“business” would not amuse him 
appreciably should he encounter it 
in the course of the day’s work. 
A parallel of this wide-open, 
guard- -down attitude may be drawn 
in the case of the store buyer 
when he looks through the adver- 
tisements in his trade paper. 
There is none of the resistance 
which he feels in the presence of 
the man who is trying to sell him 
in person. 

The buyer wants to see these 
messages from the manufacturers 
primarily because he is interested 
in the goods they tell about. His 


position is exactly the opposite of 
that which he occupies when he 
consciously seeks the blandish- 
ments of the advertisements in his 
favorite consumer magazine. In 
the latter case he is not consciously 
looking for or even expecting to 


find anything to buy. He gives 
them the once over, maybe the 
twice in some instances, because 
they are interesting and often 
beautiful in themselves, regardless 
of what they advertise. In short, 
when he reads a business paper 
the buyer is a business man alert 
for information; when he reads a 
general magazine he is a gentle- 
man of leisure seeking relaxation. 

Naturally, the advertisement ad- 
dressed to men whose business is 
buying and buying in quantity, 
must above all others be a piece 
of actual salesmanship on paper. 

The advertisements that sell the 
buyer are those which give him 
the best information about the 
product or proposition. Some 
achieve this end with lengthy rea- 
son-why copy, some with brief 
copy, some with pictures supple- 
mented by next to no copy at all. 

The Cheney silk people believe 
in the practical, informative mes- 


sage. A recent ad sells the buyer 
because it, is full of information. 
The first ‘impression is pleasing, 
and the illustration and word-pic- 
ture are illuminating. One learns, 
among other salient facts, that 
Cheney Satin Barre is “a satin 
whose very height of lustre is re- 
lieved by semi-visible bars.” The 
half-tone figure shows that the 
fabric is a costume satin. A buyer 
would be fairly safe in ordering 
an assortment of colors, without 
seeing a sample, so simply and 
clearly is the story told. 

Another silk advertisement 
takes advantage of the proverbial 
value of the testimonial. It is 
about Fan-ta-si silk and shows a 
group of New York show win- 
dows containing skirts made of 
this fabric. It would be difficult 
to devise a more impressive means 
of convincing the buyer of the 
worth of a fabric. 

The Cleveland Neckwear Com- 
pany leaves nothing undone and 
nothing unsaid in a recent adver- 
tisement, yet the copy is a very 
small part of the production. 
Such an advertisement is, in my 
opinion, almost a perfect substi- 
tute for the salesman and the 
goods. 

The cravat is illustrated in nat- 
ural colors and in the way a buyer 
wants to see a tie—not around a 
man’s neck with only the knot 
showing—but tied up by itself 
where its size and make-up can be 
appreciated fully. The headline 
“Novelty stripes” would be unin- 
telligible without the rich illus- 
tration, for “novelty” is a word 
which may mean anything or 
nothing when used as a trade ad- 
jective. 

The copy contains both inter- 
esting style information and all 
the selling facts: 


For summer and early fall, bold a deg 
onal stripes will be a feature of 
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pure silk line. As usual, we are fore- 
most in announcing the advanced ideas 
in neckwear for the approaching sea- 
son. The above is an exclusive novelty 
produced by us, sold only by ourselves, 
and can be had in no other house in 
the country. The price on this novelty 
is $8.00 per dozen, bulk, regular terms. 
Immediate delivery. Order six dozen 
for a window trim. Beautiful show- 
cards shipped with each order. 

Nine clean-cut, valuable points 
of information. None but the 
most hopelessly myopic men’s fur- 
nishings buyer could get by this 
advertisement. 

Then there is a serie$ of Tweed- 
O-Wool ads running in the trade 
press that certainly talk United 
States to the buyer of women’s 
garments. One of them says: 
“Styles that are staple—that net 
you 60 per cent profit the year 
‘round without risk.” 

Old Man Specific, about whom 
P. K. Marsh wrote so fluently in 
Printers’ INK last winter, must 
have been right at the elbow of 
the man who formulated the 
Tweed-O-Wool message. The 
picture of the suit is that happy 
medium between the product of 
the clever school of commercial 
art and the mechanical, down-to- 
the-last-stitch mail-order  cata- 
logue type. That girl looks good 
and that suit is undeniably hers. 
This ad tells the buyer what he 
wants to know about the particu- 
lar Tweed-O-Wool suit illustrated, 
including the retail price. He 
learns enough from this ad to 
write for samples of the garments 
without further inquiry. 

One of several recent advertise- 
ments of the Harmony snap fast- 
ener appears to me to be a classic 
example of the educational sort 
of trade campaign. It tells all 
about the special features of the 
device before advising the buyer 
to stock up—sells him as a con- 
sumer before attempting to sell 
him as a merchant. A greatly en- 
larged cut of the fastener is 
charted with the five points of su- 
periority. Incidentally, a picture 
of the display case shows how 
Harmony tunes up on the counter. 

Harmony scores again with an 
impressive presentation of the 
way its story is being told to the 
consumer. The advertisement 
shows a group of women’s publi- 
cations, amply large and conspicu- 


ous, yet so arranged as to frame 
and emphasize, the name of the 
product and the brief but effect- 
ive copy. The buyer gets this 
message in a flash. Whether he 
reads the copy or not he is sold 
on Harmony consumer advertis- 
ing. If he does read it, he finds 
not the usual pompous, indefinite 
proclamation about dominating 
the national field or making the 
product a household word, but a 
list of the women’s publications 
that promote Harmony in the 
home and their several and com- 
bined circulations. 

Rice & Hutchins choose a sure 
route to the interest of the buyer 
in a series which has for its motif 
interior views of stores which sell 
Educator shoes. The picture of 
a store in a trade advertisement 
has the same psychological value 
as that of a baby in an advertise- 
ment to women. This initial ad- 


vantage is followed up in the 
copy, which relates the experi- 
ences of these stores with the line. 
The trade testimonial is incom- 
parably more powerful than its 


brother in the consumer field— 
which is saying a lot—because 
even the most hardened skeptic 
must take it for granted that it is 
bona fide. f 

The Centemeri glove people be- 
lieve in putting something besides 
atmosphere in their trade mes- 
sages, though there is abundance 
of that fascinating quality, too. 
Every one of these glove ads 
takes up some concrete issue and 
sells the buyer on it in simple, 
natural manner. One of them 
says: 

Meeting the Price Issue—Anticipat- 
ing that some of our customers might 
desire the Centemeri Fielder (a glove 
style, which is splendidly illustrated) 
style at a more moderate price, we pre- 
ared to meet the issue and purchased 
iberally of lamb skins in the wool. As 
this leather comes through the dressing. 
we reserve skins of the size that will 
oe us sufficient spread to cut this 
ielder style with minimum of waste, 
thereby giving our customers every ad- 
vantage of our resourcefulness. 


Then follows a list of colors 
and the wholesale price. I have 
italicized the word “price,” be- 
cause it is the most important 
word of all to the buyer, yet the 
one on which “mum’s the word” 
seems to be the established slogan 
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with many advertisers. There 
never was a buyer who did not 
want to know the price of an ar- 
ticle right off the reel, and there 
never will be one. It is hard to 
conjecture why, if the policy of 
concealing the price is a virtue in 
advertising, it would not also be 
considered a virtue in the solicita- 
tion of the salesman. 

The makers of Wooltouch suit- 
ing—by the way a name that really 
tells the fabric story—evidently 
do not belong to the Society for 
the Suppression of Price. They 
make no secret in one of their 
businesslike and also attractive 
ads, of the fact that ““Wooltouch 
can profitably be retailed at less 
than 75c per yard.” Also they get 
right down on the counter in tell- 
ing about the patterns and color- 
ings, the weave and the finish. 
The illustrations show how it 
makes up into women’s and chil- 
dren’s garments. Any piece goods 
buyer can make up his mind in 
one motion as to the desirability 
of putting Wooltouch on _ his 
shelves after reading this adver- 
tisement. And after all, that line 
about the price is the strongest 
line in the copy except the name 
of the product itself which so apt- 
ly condenses the nature of the 
fabric. 

Nobody who has spent much 
time in actual contact with store 
buyers can deny their predilection 
for plain facts plainly told. The 
long-winded, “hot air” kind of 
salesman—he is scarce these days 
—does not get very far with the 
modern buyer. Any buyer, of 
anything, anywhere, is sold by the 
literal rather than the figurative, 
the specific rather than the gen- 
eral, the practical rather than the 
atmospherical, the direct rather 
than the suggestive. The adver- 
tiser who can sit down in a cor- 
ner and detach himself utterly— 
at least for the time being—from 
the technical side of addressing 
the merchants of the country 
through the printed page, and ask 
himself this question: “If a man 
should ask me why he ought to 
handle my goods, what would I 
tell him,” will always find some- 
thing worth while to say in his ad- 
vertising. 


New Accounts of Hicks Agency 


The Hicks Advertising Agency, New 
York, has obtained the advertising ac- 
counts of the following organizations, 
all of which have their headquarters 
in New York: Asbury Mills, makers 
of Annette Kellerman bathing apparel; 
Barney & Biazzo, Glensder Textile Co., 
veils; Bernard Laboratories, manufac- 
turing chemists; Kirbis Mfg. Co., Kirbis 
Salve; Lister Bros., starchless flour; 
Dorf Bros., manufacturers of women’s 
coats; Leon A. Kellner & Bro., manu- 
facturers of infants’ wear; Klif Dress 
Co., dress manufacturer; B. Lasker, 
manufacturer of women’s coats and 
suits; Trojan Middy Co., “Trojan- 
Maid” middies and smocks; oh 
South & Co., wholesale piece goods; an 
Charles W. Wolf, luggage. 


Hankins Service Organization 
Formed 


The W. B. Hankins Co., advertising 
and merchandising service organization, 
recently established in Toledo, O., has 
as its officers: rooman, presi- 
dent, treasurer; W. B. Hankins, vice- 
president: and O. F. Fehn, secretary. 

r. Hankins, the vice-president of the 
new organization, was formerly secretar 
of The Miller Agency Co., of Toledo, 
He was advertising and sales manager of 
the Toledo Cooker Co., during a period 
of nine years, and was advertising 
manager of the Pope-Toledo Automobile 
Co., for five years. 

The manager of the field promotion 
department of the new organization 
A. Gecks, was formerly manager of 


peas work for The Miller Agency 
°. 


Senator Capper Heads Farm 
Congress 


Senator Arthur Conger of Kansas 
head of the Capper Farm Press, of 
Topeka, was elected president of the 
International Farm ongress at its 
annual meeting recently held in Kansas 


ity. 

More than 800 delegates were present 
at the convention, representing most of 
the states and many foreign countries. 
In addition hundreds of farmers from 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Miss- 
ouri who attended the sessions. 

The Congress mapped out plans to pay 
special attention during the coming year 
to the economic and social phases of 
country life. ; 


“Romance” A New Butterick 
Publication 


Romance is a new publication of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, New 
York. The publishers state that it has 
come into being in order “to keep alive 
in our prosaic lives the glow of youth, 
the wistfulness of half-forgotten hopes, 
the dream-endowed happiness of early 
love, the memories of green woodlands 
and murmuring streams, the rich colors 
of past ages, joy, comedy, action and 
adventure.” 
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It is a matter of months 
only, when COMFORT’S 


line rate ‘must be raised to 
$6—and big-space rates 
correspondingly increased. 


At present rates, COM- 
FORT space is the Best Buy 
for any advertiser. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative 
Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bldg. New York Office: 1628 Aeolian Hall. 
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A DIFFERENT SERVICE INjIb 


y bows value of a farm paper to you as an advertiser 
depends upon its value to its readers. No other 
consideration has any weight. 


Agriculture is various. A method or practice that is 
good in one section is utterly wrong in another.... 


THE CAPPER FARM PRESS serves more than a 
million farm families in the sixteen richest agricultural 
States in the Union—but serves them definitely and 
specifically—not with glittering generalities, but with 
a close-up study of their individual problems. 


This unique service in the agricultural field is accom- 
plished by dividing THE CAPPER FARM PRESS 
into five sections, each with its separate editorial 
staff, the members of-which live among and work 
with the people they serve.... 


There is no long distance advice, no shouting in the 
dark. The editorial staff of each paper knows its 
clientele, and is a part and parcel of its life. 


“wicker | THE CADDER H 


Topeka 
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HE AGRICULTURAL FIELD 


i ipones four state papers concentrate on Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Oklahoma respectively as 
sectional centers and are edited by men who are a 
power in their states. 


The general section, CAPPER’S FARMER, with 
600,000 circulation in sixteen states of the Middle- 
West (from Ohio to the Rocky Mountains), deals 
more specifically with the economic, social and 
political problems of rural life—the business end of 
farming; and it is doing much to bring about saner 
business methods in agriculture. 


We are not so wicked, nor so unscrupulous, nor so 
foolish as to make the vain boast that we “dominate” 
all these sixteen states. But we do boldly proclaim 
and will stoutly maintain: 


ist. That the specific service, distinct and localized, 
which we give our subscribers, backed by the 


personal popularity of our publisher, makes 
THE CAPPER FARM PRESS of pre-eminent 
value to its subscribers—and that is the measure 
of its value to advertisers. 


. That it is the logical basis on which to build 
every list of media intended to reach the richest 


fields in America. 


FARM PRESS [essere 


Kansas 
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I may be setting up 
your competitor's stuff. 
But that doesn’t prevent 
my setting up yours, 
and giving you an even 
break ... If I were mak- 
ing fine shirts I could 
make them for both 


of you, and would like 
to do it. Just so with 
making fine type-dress 
for your fine ideas. 








@ 


=a 


J. M. Bunpscno, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
CuxIcaco 























The Strong Pullin Sales Letters Is 
Appeal to the Emotions 


Most Sales Are Made Through Arousing the ‘ 


‘Desire” of the Purchaser— 


“Desire” Is Emotional and Usually Overrules Cold, Hard “Reason” 


By E. P. 


O NE of the most successful ad- 
vertising men in this coun- 
try recently made this statement: 
“Tell the public a thing often 
enough, and tell it in an authori- 
tative manner, and it will be be- 
lieved, without a single supporting 
proof of the claims made for a 

product.” 

Understand, this man did not 
work on Barnum’s principle that 
“there is a sucker born every 
minute.” He does not try to sell 
anything that does not give value 
received to the purchaser. But he 
knows how the mind of the aver- 
age man works and he follows the 
line of least resistance. 

It is suggestion, pure and sim- 
ple.. We can see it in every suc- 
cessful campaign. Most people 
follow their desires rather than 
their reason. The man who 
drinks heavily does not do so be- 
cause his reason tells him it is a 
sensible thing to.do. The man 
who has made a small fortune in 
one business, and then blows it all 
in speculating in stocks, does not 
do it because his calm reason tells 
him that speculating in stocks is 
a sure road to fortune. 

No, he is intrigued by the 
thought of possibly making a big 
fortune quickly. His mind is 
focused on what might happen 
and he entirely overlooks what 
does happen in the great majority 
of cases. His reason takes a back 
seat and he is seduced bv his de- 
sire. 

A correspondence school does 
not enroll students by .enlarging 
on the advantages of being well- 
informed. Not at all. It tells 
how Bill Smith took the course 
and in one year raised himself 
from mechanic’s helper to shop 
superintendent. At once the pros- 
pect’s mind visualizes the picture 
of himself as superintendent—and 
he buys the course. 


Corbett 


Let me _ repeat—this doesn’t 
mean that such a course of action 
is not the best for a man such as 
that referred to. I am speaking 
merely of the best means to pur- 
sue in attempting to sell the great 
mass of people. 

Science has discovered many 
queer things about the working 
of the human mind. It tells us 
that the everyday reasoning brain 
is but a small part of the mental 
content. It tells us that what is 
termed the “Subconscious Mind” 
is responsible for many seemingly 
inexplainable actions on our part. 

The subconscious mind is the 
seat of the emotions; it is the 
storehouse of the memory. When 
we do a thing a number of times, 
it becomes a subconscious habit 
Thereafter our subconscious mind 
will continue to do that thing 
automatically. That is why it is 
so hard to break ourselves of un- 
desirable habits. 


THE BATTLE OF MIND AND BRAIN 


The brain reasons, the subcon- 
scious mind does not, it is always 
awake and always amenable to 
suggestion. The brain might be 
called the gateway to the subcon- 
scious. The subconscious mind 
always carries out, to the limit of 
its power, any suggestion it re- 
ceives. That is, unless a_stronger 
contrary suggestion is given it. 

The man who buys stock in a 
pafer gold mine has permitted the 
suggestion of great riches to pass 
the gateway of his brain. His 
subconsciousness absorbs the idea 
It continually throws it back to 
him and eventually his reason 
succumbs. 

Now then, what has all this to 
do with the emotional appeal in 
letters? This. It is far easier to 
reach and stampede a _ person's 
subconscious mind than to con- 
vince his reason. Suppose I am 
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selling shoes. Everybody buys 
shoes; they are certainly a most 
prosaic article of merchandise. 

I write to John Brown and I 
tell him the various reasons why 
he will get a better value in P-F 
shoes than in any other. I speak 
of the excellence of the leather 
and explain that we pay more for 
it than othef kinds cost, for it 
wears longer. I bring out the 
ease and comfort of P-F shoes, 
etc., etc. I don’t sell my pros- 
pect. He doesn’t take any par- 
ticular interest in shoes, and my 
claims are no stronger than those 
of his dealer. 

But I write to John Smith and 
I tell him that P-F shoes are mar- 
vels for beauty, ease and wearing 
qualities. I point out that no man 
is well-dressed unless his feet look 
attractive. I tell him that P-F 
shoes are made along such scien- 
tific lines that they make broad 
feet look narrow; that they are 
so symmetrical that they make big 
feet appear small. Then I men- 


tion the number of society leaders, 
being al- 


men with the name of 
ways dressed up to the mark, who 
wear P-F shoes. So glowingly do 
I describe the shoes that a mental 
picture is formed in John’s mind 
of him wearing a pair of P-F 
shoes and being adjudged a good 
dresser. 

Of course, that illustration is 
an exaggerated one, but it shows 
the principle involved. No man 
is apt to wax enthusiastic over a 
pair of shoes. Therefore, I take 
his mind off the shoes and put it 
on what wearing those shoes will 
do for him. He buys his mental 
picture—not the shoes. 

But there is more than one emo- 
tion to which to appeal. There is 
desire to have a thing—there is 
fear of what it may mean if one 
does not have a thing. A man 
buys accident or fire insurance be- 
cause of the fear of what an ac- 
cident or a fire may do to him. 
Or I might sell a man an electric 
washer by appealing to his love 
for his wife—taking the hard 
work off her hands. 

It is because this emotional ap- 
peal is overlooked that so many 
alleged sales letters fall flat. 
Right here I want to make it clear 


that I do not advocate selling 
goods on emotional appeal alone. 
That might, and probably would 
be all right in dealing with some 
classes of people. But the real 
sales ietter should appeal to the 
emotions and also to the reason. 
That way one can catch them both 
coming and going. 


THE IMPELLING LETTER 


Let me illustrate. At one time 
I wrote sales letters for an insti- 
tution selling an office and store 
appliance. It was a machine that 
actually did a great deal of work 
for its owner and in addition pro- 
tected him from the costly mis- 
takes of his employees. 

Had I merely described the 
marvelous mechanical attributes 
of that machine, I might have 
aroused the admiration of those 
to whom I wrote. But that would 
not have led them to buy. Again, 
had I merely told them the things 
that machine would do for them 
I would probably have merely 
elicited a lukewarm mental atti- 
tude of “nice machine to have, all 
right.” But that would not have 
meant sales. 

Instead, I alluded to the me- 
chanical perfection of the machine 
only enough to make them realize 
that such a machine really could 
do wonders. Then I described 
what it meant to the prospect to 
be without this machine. I pointed 
out to him ways in which he was 
losing money and which this ma- 
chine would stop. I held before 
him, not alone the benefits to be 
derived from this machine, but 
also the dire results of being 
without it. 

In other words, I made the 
prospect realize that every day he 
went without this particular ma- 
chine, he was losing money. | 
rubbed it in that the money he 
was losing would in a short time 
pay for the machine. In short, I 
made him feel that he simply 
could not afford to do without it. 

Now all these claims were ab- 
solutely true. Even though the 
prospect’s mental picture took him 
from prosperity to the poor- 
house in four paragraphs, my 
claims were true. By inducing 
him to buy, | was benefiting him. 
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Cover Cleveland 


and Northern Ohio 


This largest, richest and most densely populated 
community between New York and Chicago is an 
extra-attractive field for advertisers — extra easy 
to cover through advertising, since a single news- 
paper—TheCleveland Plain Dealer—is all vou need. 


In addition to reaching first and most homes 
morning and Sunday in this 2,800,000 consumer 
territory, The Plain Dealer through its far-reach- 
ing co-operation and 77-vear prestige overcomes 
selling resistance and moves vour goods, 

Write for facts and figures proving 


Cleveland and The Plain Dealer 
an advertiser’s 1000-to-1 shot 


The Plain Dealer 
Cleveland 


Eastern Representative: Western Representatire 


JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 
Times Bidg.. N. Y. City Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicage 
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But in the last analysis, it was the 
fear of what he was losing rather 
than the thought of what he might 
gain, that led him to buy. 

Too many sales letters simply 
give facts. They thus appeal 
merely to the reason. Mr. Pros- 
pect reads the letter, yawns, and 
consigns it to the mausoleum of 
hopes, the waste-basket. Reason 
goes in one ear and out the other. 

The subconscious mind may be 
likened to fertile ground. When 
you drop an emotional appeal in 
that ground, it may apparently 
produce no results. But the seed 
is planted and Nature takes its 
course. Just water and tend that 
seed a bit, through follow-ups, 
and it is bound to sprout and 
eventually bear fruit. 

I realize that I am taking a 
chance of being called a lunatic 
by writing of this subconscious 
mind. But I believe in calling a 
spade a spade. All the laws of 
salesmanship are based on what 
experience has taught of the 
workings of the mind. Why not 
get right down to brass tacks and 
instead of having a lot of rules 
for budding letter-writers to 
learn, teach them at once the 
underlying reasons for things? 
Then they can work out their own 
salvation. 

The “practical” salesman who is 
disposed to scoff at the thoughts 
| have attempted to express can 
get ample evidence that I am not 
talking through my chapeau by 
consulting books on psychology. 

In conclusion, I will tell of 
recent experience of mine which 
illustrates the principles involved. 
A bright-faced boy of about 
twelve years of age came into my 
office. “Ladies’ Home Journal, 
sir?” he said. I didn’t care about 
reading the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
and replied in the negative. 

As the boy left the room, he 
threw behind him this remark: 
“Take one home to your wife.” 
That was all, but in a breath it 
occurred to me that my wife did 
like magazines of this sort and 
would appreciate it if I took one 
home. I called to the boy to come 
back, told him that remark of his 
was good salesmanship, and bought 
a copy. Quick as a flash came his 


INK 


‘I'd be glad to bring 


“follow-up.” 
Here is 


it to you each month, sir. 
my card.” 

That boy has hooked me. |! 
know I shall buy from him right 
along. And it all came from his 
emotional appeal. 1 was not sold 
because of the merits of the mag- 
azine, but because those merits 
were hooked up in my mind with 
a desire to give pleasure to my 
wife. ’Nuff said. 


Big Campaign for Trade- 
Marked Eggs 


A newspaper campaign of half pages 
each week for three months, supple 
mented by two quarter pages a week for 
five months, has been commenced by the 
Goodman & Beer Co., Inc., New Orleans, 
in behalf of “Nula” e gs. The adver 
tiser is a large produce distributor. 
Every grocery store that sells the trade- 
marked eggs displays an _ attractive 
hanger, certifying that the store is a 
“Nula” agent. 

The eggs are guaranteed to be not only 
fresh, ‘but large, full, heavy of weight 
and perfect in every respect. 

The copy is of the compelling sort, 
designed to impress housewives with 
the goodness of the product advertised 
so that they will specify “Nula” when 
ordering eggs. 


Engineering Advertisers Study 
Educational Films 
The meeting of the Engineering Ad 


vertisers’ Association, Chicago, on the 
evening of October 14 was devoted to a 
discussion of the use of educational 
films in advertising engineering products. 
An address was made by Charles W. 
Hitchcock, director of the plan depart- 
ment of the Atlas Educational Film om 
pany, Chicago. Several reels were shown 
illustrating the range of advertising 
effect possible through the use of moving 
pictures. 

, ° a] 

C. R. Persons Joins McCann 

Agency 

C. R. Persons, formerly western news 
editor of the Associated Press and 
recently director of education for the 
Fuel Administration and the War Trade 
Board, is now a member of the staff of 
the San Francisco office of the H. K. 
McCann Company, advertising agency, 
New York. Mr. Persons will be in 
charge of the San Diego, California 
Club advertising campaign for Home 
Seekers, which will be undertaken in 
November by the McCann organization. 


Lawrence Harris Leaves New 
York “Tribune” 
Lawrence Harris, who has been art 
director of Gimbel Brothers, the New 
York Street Car Advertising Compan: 
and Sackett & Wiithelms Corporation ati 
of New York, recently resigned as editor 
of the New York Tribune colorgraphic. 
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Giving Your Salesman 


an Introduction 


HE Service and Co-operation Department 

of the Houston Chronicle can give your 
salesmen an effective introduction to Houston's deal- 
ers and jobbers. It’s effective because jobbers and 
retailers in Houston know the advantage of Chronicle 
cooperation. This has been proven to them in every 
campaign. 


This department has the information you want when 
you begin your campaign in this section. With this 
information it will help you solve your marketing 
problems in the Gulf Coast and Central Texas—a 
region of magnificent opportunities. 


The Service and Cooperation Department is com- 
posed of men with real merchandising experience— 
and their services are available for the manufacturer 
and distributor who seeks to gain an effective intro- 
duction to this market. 


On your next schedule— 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


M. E. FOSTER J. E. McCOMB, Jr. 
President Manager National Advertising 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives 
Brunswick Bidg.. New York : 


Mallers Bldg., Chicago Chemical Bldg., St. Louis 
“andler Bldg., Atlanta Kreege Bide., Detrott 
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Advertising Follows 
the Screen 


In its fight for better pictures, 
Photoplay, the World’s Leading 
Moving Picture Magazine, is in 
constant touch with community 
leaders the country over. 


These active American men and 
women, who are foremost in the 
day-to-day life of the nation, 


realize the importance to that 
life of the motion- picture in- 
dustry. They know that no 
small part of the education and 
viewpoint of an entire generation 
of Americans is directly influ- 
enced by the screen. With Pho- 
toplay, they are determined that 
this influence shall be constantly 
more inspiring. 


With any force as universally 
recognized as the motion-picture 
modern advertising is inevitably 
concerned. Because the motion- 
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picture commands the interest 
and study of community leaders, 
because it is so intimate a part 
of the daily life of America, the 
relation of advertising and the 
motion-picture is one worthy of 
most thorough-going investiga- 
tion byevery advertising man who 
takes his profession seriously. 


There is no quicker, no more 
effective way of transferring to 
your advertising message the 


vital, human interest in the mo- 
tion-picture than by making full 
use of the magazine that gathers 
up this interest in its pages— 
Photoplay, the World’s Leading 
Motion Picture Magazine. 


Let the name stick in your mind, it’s imitated 


PHOTOPLAY 


The Magazine of the Fifth Estate 
JAMES R. QUIRK, PUBLISHER 


W. M. HART 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


$50 NORTH CLARK ST. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 185 MADISON AVE. 
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Organization ability, rather than indi- 
vidual ability, is the thing which 
agencies and advertisers particularly 
value in Wilfred O. Floing service. 


A man may be a genius in his own line 
when he comes to us. 


Without subordinating his own effect- 
iveness in the slightest, he is trained in 
Floing team-work and in advertising 
fundamentals. 


Hence his own work is worth more; 
and the Floing organization’s service 
is worth more. 


WILFRED O. FLOING COMPANY 
1316 Garland Building 
CHICAGO 








Conventioning Under the Old Oak 
Tree 


How Summer Conferences of National Lamp Salesmen 


Conducted 


Are 


at the Nela Camp 


By Roscoe Scott 


OU are a visitor at Nela Camp. 

Your first glimpse of it, let us 
assume, discloses a company of 
athletic-appearing young men 
holding a water carnival in the big 
outdoor swimming pool. A tub 
race is in progress. The judge’s 
decision has aroused the ire of a 
certain faction among the young 
men, who promptly throw him, 
clothes and all into the pool—to 
“cool his judgment,” as they put 
it. Half a dozen fellows are run- 
ning .in hot pursuit of two 
wretches in pig- -tailed Chinaman 
costume, labelled “Rookie”; evi- 
dently they, too, are due for a 
ducking. An old snatch of poetry, 
something about “young barba- 
rians all at play,” bobs up in your 
mental chambers, and you wonder 
whether Byron or Shakespeare 
wrote it. 

Or perhaps your first glimpse of 
the National Lamp _ salesmen’s 
camp—for that is what the Nela 
Camp is—may be quite different. 
You may have come upon the 
bunch during one of their “work 
sessions,” and have gained an im- 
pression of a very studious group 
of young men seated in a semi- 
circle under a big oak tree, where 
they are industriously taking 
notes on a lecture or writing their 
answers in an examination on 
some merchandising subject. 

The salesmen are the same in 
either case—only the first is typi- 
cal of the recreational purposes of 
the camp, while the second illus- 
trates its educational side. Recrea- 
tion is facilitated by a baseball 
diamond, rifle range, golf course, 
brevet courts and tennis courts, 
electrically lighted, as well as by 
the swimming pool, while the edu- 
cational side—but let us go back 
in history a bit and see just how 
this remarkable camp came into 
being. 

The 


fourteen sales divisions of 


73 


the National Lamp Works were 
originally smali, separate lamp 
companies—back in the old days 
of high lamp prices, carbon lamps 
and cut-throat competition. Most 
of these companies had periodic 
conferences of their salesmen, at 
points which best pleased their 
fancy, such as Bass Lake, Piney 
Ridge, Geauga Lake, Ballast 
Island, etc. This custom persisted 
even after the companies had 
united to form the “National,” and 
necessitated long absences from 
their desks on the partof the gen- 
eral-office executives and lamp en- 
gineers who were invited to ad- 
dress the salesmen. In 1913, when 
Nela Park was built in an eastern 
suburb of Cleveland, the Nela 
Camp was also laid out—a s¢ 
cluded five-acre grassy plateau, capl 
lightfully shaded and girdled by 
precipitous ravine. 

Since Nela Camp is within five 
minutes’ walk of the Nela Park 
laboratories and offices, the advan 
tages over the older method ars 
obvious. At the same time the 
camp is absolutely private and pos 
sesses most of the attractions, with 
scarcely any of the inconveniences 
of the resorts formerly patronized 
Complete modern facilities, includ 
ing -shower baths, are on the 
grounds, while the company’s med 
ical and dental dispensaries are 
close by. All meals are served in 

the camp mess-house 


DAILY PROGRAM ME 
NINE CAMPS 


THE BUSY OF 

During the 1919 season, Nela 
Camp was occupied for one week 
respectively by each -of the fol- 
lowing sales divisions: Buckeye, 
Bryan-Marsh, Colonial, Columbia, 
Federal, Fostoria, Ivanhoe-Regent, 
Peerless, Sunbeam 

Mornings at the camp are ck 
voted to business meetings, in 
which specialists from the adver 
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THIS LOOKS LIKE A PICNIC, BUT IT IS REALLY A CONVENTION OF SALESMEN 


engineering and 
other Cleveland departments come 
over and discuss with the sales- 
men their plans for the coming 


tising, credit, 


year. Each sales division has its 
own general manager, who acts 
as chairman of these meetings. 

Afternoons are usually left free 
for recreation, personal confer- 
ences and visits to the lamp fac- 
torv. 

Since the distribution of Mazda 
lamps is conducted mainly on a 
consigned-stock basis, accounting 
comes in for a good share of the 
time devoted to instruction. There 
are no Mazda lamp jobbers or 
dealers in the strict sense, as the 
concerns which handle the lamps 
act entirely under agency appoint- 
ments from the manufacturer. 
Agents are required to fill out cer- 
tain reports at definite intervals, 
giving the manufacturer necessary 
information about his stocks 
which are in their hands. Obvi- 
ously the manufacturer’s salesmen 
can and should be of great assist- 
ance to the agents in their lamp- 
accounting problems. 

At the summer conferences of 
1919, therefore, each division wag 
given a review of the standard- 
ized lamp accounting system, and 


this was followed by a written 
examination on the subject. To 
stimulate the salesmen to their 
best efforts in this examination, 
each division offered two prizes 
to its own men, and in addition 
Nela Park offered three prizes 
for the three highest marks from 
the entire fourteen divisions. The 
results were very successful. 
University scholars never worked 
harder for honors than did these 
salesmen, both veteran and cub. 
A mark of 94 per cent was high 
for a long time. Then a division 
came_to camp with two salesmen 
who scored 96 per cent and 98 
per cent. Ninety-eight per cent 
looked a sure winner, especially 
as the next division in camp 
would be the last for the season 
But one of the men in the final 
crew made a perfect accounting 
score—one hundred per cent! 


SELLING THE ADVERTISING 


There is scarcely a National 
lamp salesman, out of the force 
of several hundred, who does 
not thoroughly believe in the 
company’s advertising policy, and 
whole-heartedly co-operate with 
the advertising department. This 
is quite a change from a few 
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70% 
Distribution 
without a 
line of 
Advertising” 


UST another example of how The Indianapolis Radius 

is the most easily cultivated market in the U.S.A. 
Seventy per cent. distribution was secured for Virginia 
Dare beverage in two weeks before a line of advertising 
was published. But the dealers knew that the portfolio of 
non-cancelable advertising from The News shown by the 
salesman meant unquestioned consumer demand. 


If your product is right there is a place for it in Indian- 
apolis. It takes money to come into this market success- 
fuliy just as it takes money to get into any market. But 
there’s a difference between the Indianapolis Radius and 
most markets. First: It’s very easily sold if the right 
methods are used. Second: It can be covered with one 
newspaper cost. 

An analysis of the possibilities for you in this 

market will be made if you will send us full 


information not only of, your product 
bul of your selling plans 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


CHARTER MEMBER A. B, C 





Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
First National Bank Building 


New York Office 2 . 

NK T. L 

DAN A. CARROLL "aoaioner an 
Tribune Building ? . 
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years ago, when there were many 
knockers and doubting Thomases. 
The change of heart has come 
about through the conferences at 
Nela Camp, where the advertis- 
ing programme is explained and 
merchandised to the salesmen. 
Incidentally, the men “make 
themselves useful” by checking 
up the house-organ mailing lists 
for the territories which they 
cover. 

\n effort is made by P. B. 
Zimmerman, the advertising man- 
ager, to give the salesmen a 
broad understanding of merchan- 
dising trends and conditions in 
the country as a whole. For 
this purpose talks are given by 
well-posted men from the _ re- 
search and survey departments 
of some of the large publishing 
house Ss. 

The weekly cost, for food and 
labor, of operating Nela Camp 
runs approximately $30 for each 
salesman in attendance. As the 
conferences take place during the¢ 
“slack season” of lamp selling, 
the loss owing to the saleman’s 
absence from his regular work is 
a minimum, and is far more than 
offset by the extra vim with which 
he re-tackles it after his week in 
Cleveland. 

Putting it in the words of W 
G. McKitterick, manager of sales 
for the entire National lamp or- 
ganization, “The value of regular 
conferences of the manufactur- 
er’s representatives is unquestion- 
able in any business whose prod- 
ucts are constantly being de- 
veloped and improved, or which 
are subject to style changes. 
When such conferences can be 
conducted in a healthful outdoor 
environment, yet in close prox- 
imity to general headquarters, 
they approach the maxinfum of 
practical efficiency.” 

Changes Made by Merchants 
Trade Journal, Inc. 
Lester L. Feinberg, has been made 
New York representative of the Mer- 
chants National Hardware Journal, a 
publication of the Merchants Trade 
lournal, Inc., Des Moines,Ia. This com- 

pany has made andy, 
assistant manager of its New York 
office, handling the Dry Goods Merchants 
Trade lemme and Furniture Merchants 
Trade Journal. 


. 


P. H. Hildreth Succeeds E. B. 
Field 


Paul H. Hildreth, who has been a 
department manager of The Rand Com 
yany, maker of card indices, North 
fonawanda, N. Y., during the last four 
years, has been made advertising man 
ager of that organization. F. Edgar 
McGee, recently a lieutenant in the 
U. S. Army, has been made assistant 
advertising manager. Mr. Hildreth 
succeeds E. B. Field, now advertising 
manager of the Speaker-Hines Com 
pany, Detroit. 


Lundberg of the “Iron Age” 
Promoted 


Charles Lundberg who has been with 
the Jron Age, New York, seven years, 
two of which were spent in Chicago as 
the western editor, has been appointed 
advertising representative in Phitad del 
phia. Prior to entering the service of 
the Iron Age he was for several years 
with the New York City News Asso 
ciation, having been night manager of 
that institution for five years. 

‘ . . le te 
Ad Course at Georgia Tech- 
nology School 

A course in advertising will again be 
given at the Georgia School of Tech 
nology. The course will be under the 
direction of Perry F. Nichols, who was 
formerly with the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit, and was at one 
time advertising manager of the Parker, 
Bridgett Company, Washington, D. C. 


W. P. Coghlan “with American 
Piston Ring Co. 


Walter P. Coghlan, secretary and sales 
—- of the Klaxon Company, New 
ark J., during the last five years, 
has been made general sales manager 
of the American Hammered Piston Ring 
Company, Baltimore, Md., effective No 
vember 1. 

nm ~ - ‘ 

lr. C. Gurnee with 

Ports 

T. C. Gurnee, who has been a mem 
ber of the business office staff of the 
New York Tribune for the last twenty 
four years, has become New York man 
ager of Pacific Ports of Seattle. 


Don G. Gardner Joins the 
“Tron Age” 


Don G. Gardner who has been western 
manager of Southern Engineer and 
Cotton, Atlanta, Ga., has been made 
advertising representative of the Jron 
Age, New York, in Cincinnati and sur 
rounding territory. 


R. E. 


“Pacific 


Murphy with Detroit 


Organization 
E. Murphy, advertising man 
ager of the Buckeye Furniture Co 
Toledo,, O., has become advertising 
manager of the Peoples Outfitting Co 
Detroit, Mich 


Ralph 
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The Detroit Sunday News 
Smashes Michigan Sunday 


Circulation Records — 


Each Sunday during September and October The 
Detroit Sunday News established a new high record 
only to knock it down with a still higher one the 
succeeding Sunday. Starting with 197,319 on Sep- 
tember 7th, the Sunday News reached 200,145 on the 
14th. This was the greatest circulation ever at- 
tained by any Michigan Sunday paper. The fol- 
lowing Sunday because of unusual bad weather 
circulation dropped to 198,046, but on the 28th it 

. went way over its former highest mark with 204,384. 

The circulation of The Detroit Sunday News did 
not stop with September’s high mark as a boundary. 
On October 5th The Sunday News reached 208,631 
and on the following Sunday surpassed even this 
record breaker by achieving 210,689. 

This ever-mounting circulation of the Sunday 
News points the way to Michigan advertisers. In 
the city of Detroit alone, The Detroit Sunday News 
has over 40,000 more circulation than its only Sun- 
day competitor. In general circulation it leads sub- 
stantially. The Sunday News covers thoroughly 
the city of Detroit and local trading territory. It 
offers the advantage of concentrated circulation— 
80% of The Sunday News circulation is in Detroit. 
And Detroit has, in all probability, the greatest pur- 
chasing power per capita of any city in the United 
States. Sell Detroit thoroughly through 


The Detroit Sunday News 


“ALWAYS IN THE LEAD” 





[SS 





The Advertiser's Exceptional Opportunity 
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It Will Pay You to 
Read This 


When an advertiser can satu- 
rate a large, concentrated, pros- 
perous territory with one news- 
paper, his net profit return will 
be far greater than in many 
larger population centers which 
require several mediums for 
coverage. 


Many papers claim to dominate 


alone, although the facts show 
a logical reason for using two 
or three newspapers. Indeed, 
too often space buyers slight a 
market by not using enough 
mediums—fearing duplication. 
One of the exceptional news- 
paper situations in the entire 
United States is in 


Erie 


Pennsylvania 


The Market 157,000 


Erie Population, 105,000; Suburban (35 mile radius) 52,000 


That this large prosperous market is absolutely saturated through 
one newspaper—the Erie Daily Times—is proved by the fol- 
lowing facts: 


Erie Times’ 
Paid Circulation 


19,222 


Number of 
Homes 


21,000 


Territory Population 
Erie City. . 
Erie Suburbs (35 Mile 


radius) 


Erie has three daily newspapers—one morning, two evening. The 
Erie Times has 50% more than the combined paid circulations 
of its two daily competitors and over treble the circulation of either. 
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Erie Daily Times 


(A. B. C. Member) 


Paid Circulation 27,079 


Line Rate 6c. flat. 


Erie, Pa., and the Times are 
an exceptional combination. 
The territory is large. The 
business is mostly manufactur- 
ing. Wages are good. Living 
conditions are well above the 
average. Erie is already well 
developed but still progressive, 
fostering many civic projects. 
The stores. are many with 
plenty of the very best class of 
merchandise. The streets are 
wide and well paved. All 
these things have attracted a 
substantial, desirable popula- 
tion with a surprisingly small 
‘percentage of foreign element. 
With more than a living wage, 
and healthful, attractive, excep- 
tional living conditions, the 
population is appreciative of 
the better things in life, and 
responsive to the advertising of 
good merchandise. Most of 


Evenings except Sunday 


the workers own their own 


homes; many are mansions. 


While Erie today offers a 
splendid market, its potential 
possibilities are even greater. 
The’ popuiation is growing 
rapidly.~ The city is becoming 
more important as a trade cen- 
ter. The rail and water trans- 
portation facilities are ade- 
quate, and for growth is the 
great port of Erie, not yet come 
into its own. Erie is 88 miles 
from Buffalo, 95 miles from 
Cleveland. While a great por- 
tion of Erie’s jobbing business 
is controlled from those two 
cities, from an _ advertising 
standpoint Erie stands alone 
and supreme. So from the 
consideration of future possi- 
bilities, Erie is a substantial 
market to cultivate. 


You seé there is no opinion expressed but simply a record of facts. 
Let us give you more information about this unusual market and 


newspaper. 


This message is for you. 


For our mutual good, 


place the Erie Times on your list now. 


The Erie Daily Times for EVERY National Advertiser 


Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Harris Trust Bldg 
Chicago 


15 E. 26th St. 
New York 


Waldheim Bidg. 
Kansas City 


Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco 
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ANNOUNCING OUR 
NEW YORK OFFICE 


To take care of our rapidly 
expanding business in the 
East—and to render the best 
possible service to our Sub- 
scribers, Advertisers and 
Agencies—we have established 
an office at 


Number 309 Broadway 


SUITE 807 TEL. WORTH 248 
KENNETH E. WARD has been appointed 


Eastern Advertising Representative. 


LEROY W. ALLISON will continue as Eastern 


Editorial Representative. 


BRICK BUILDING 


CLAY RECORD SUPPLY NEWS 


The Dominant Factor in the The Only jelly’ Recos m he Be ‘ro ing we eld 


Clay Products Industry Offic 
Beater Own 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 
Both Members of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Worth while to investigate. — No obligation 





Are the Makers of Wagons and 
Trucks Missing Their Adver- 
tising Opportunity? 


Why Don’t More of Them Get 


Acquainted With Mr. 


Farmer—The 


Biggest Buyer in the World 


By H. E. Miles 


a. you were making lumber 
wagons who would you try to 
sell them to—lawyers, doctors, real 
estate dealers, traveling salesmen, 
ladies of fashion or farmers? 

Farmers! How? By adver- 
tising ! 

Then why is it that no one is 
trying to sell wagons to farmers 
by advertising? 

Probably wagons are going out 
of style, but who ever heard of 
anything useful going out of style 
until something better had been 
invented to take its place? 

I have just finished looking over 
the advertisements in several farm 
magazines and I have not found 
a single wagon advertisement 
Neither have | found anything to 
take the place of a wagon. In 
fact, the only advertisement for 
anything a farmer could use to 
haul grain, live stock or_pro- 
visions in was one of a trailer to 
hitch on behind his automobile. 

The biggest single class of buyer 
to-day is the farmer. He is pros- 
perous, and his business as well 
as his better financial condition 
demands not only things with 
wheels to haul produce in but hun- 
dreds of other things. Why beat 
around the bush about developing 
this rich field instead of going 
out with a plow and digging it up 
and planting seeds and cultivat- 
ing it? 

The greatest field open to the 
manufacturer of motor trucks is 
the farm field. The day of slow, 
costly methods of hauling is done, 
and every successful farmer (and 
they are nearly all successful 
now) will soon own one or more 
motor trucks all the way from 
one to five tons’ capacity. But 
as yet 1 don’t find much truck 
advertising directed to farmers. 


I know some local dealers who 


have had the vision to take on a 
truck line to sell to farmers, and 
who are conducting quite ex- 
tensive local advertising cam- 
paigns of education to show farm- 
ers why it will pay to change 
from old to new methods ef haul- 
ing. These dealers are pioneering, 
but they are getting very little 
help from the manufacturer. 

FARMERS APPARENTLY OVERLOOKED 

I have had occasion to ask one 
manufacturer for engravings of 
trucks but have never received 
them and have been conducting 
a campaign for several weeks 
with no illustration of the truck. 
Recently I received matrices of 
several handsome advertisements 
showing the truck among large 
warehouses and manufacturing 
plants hauling great loads of 
boxes, barrels and machinery. 
Ihe drawings of the truck don’t 
look a bit like the demonstrators 
the dealer has in stock, and there 
is not a word in the advertise- 
ment that would appeal to a 
farmer unless he had definitely 
decided to buy a truck and 
wanted a little technical informa- 
tion. 

One of the features of these 
advertisements is the ease with 
which the motor can be removed 
from the truck. Why remove the 
motor? To get it fixed, I sup- 
pose. Is that a good advertise- 
ment to sell trucks to farmers? 
Another large advertisement is 
entirely devoted to the safety 
cranking device. It is a good 
feature but one that will not have 
a great influence on farmers who 
have been cranking all kinds of 
unsafe motors for some years. 
Other advertisements go into de- 
tail about the efficiency of the 
truck in reducing factory costs, 
transportation expenses and low- 
ering the overhead in the deliv- 
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ery department. Just how much 
do you think a farmer can get 
out of that? 

TOPPED THE HOG MARKET 


Last week a farmer, living near Wa- 
thena, Kansas, saw by the evening paper 
that hogs were up. He loaded his truck 
and arrived on the St. Joseph market 
early the next morning with a load of 
hogs that topped the market at $23 per 


hundred. 
He couldn’t have done it without the 


truck, 

His truck made him a clean profit 
that morning of about $5 

THE BLANK (TRADE-MARK) TRUCK 
is the kind of truck to do that kind of 
work with, because it will travel over 
all kinds of roads, any distance at a 
steady rate of speed—as fast as it would 
be safe to travel—and carry its full 
capacity load—and then some. 

(Followed by short technical descrip- 
tion.) 

(Dealer’s Name.) 

I am very much afraid that the 
reason for the apparent bashful- 
ness of many advertisers in cul- 
tivating the farmer’s acquaintance 
is an actual ignorance of farms 
and farming; truck advertise- 
ments seeming, for the most part, 
to have been written by copy 
writers who get their inspiration 
by looking out of the window 
into the alley behind a big fur- 
niture store, instead of going out 
and learning what someone would 
like to have a truck do and what 
kind of a truck he ought to do 
it with 

Farmers are just like other peo- 
ple, naturally, but their require- 
ments differ from those of other 
people and their buying is done 
differently because it is usually 
part of their business. Even when 
a farmer buys a phonograph he 
buys it to add to the attractive- 
ness of that part of his farm 
known as the farmhouse, and for 
much the same reason that a man- 
ufacturing establishment puts in a 
rest room or a bowling alley. 

And because his buying usually 
consists of the acquisition of 
equipment the farmer is interested 
in the technical advertisement. He 
must understand the mechanism of 
his implements and therefore ad- 
vertisements of any kind of ma- 
chinery to sell to farmers must be 
clear in technical information. 
Probably few professional men 
would be interested in the length 
of piston stroke of their engine, 


but a farmer will study all these 
details for the purpose of getting 
a working knowledge of his im- 
plement, and while a city man’s 
car is his plaything a farmer’s 
auto is one of the necessary tools 
of his trade. 

Another thing I notice is that 
many advertisements directed to 
farmers lack the “pep” displayed 
in advertisements to other classes 
of business men. A good many 
farm paper advertisements have 
the same style of set up and il- 
lustration used several years ago, 
seemingly with the idea that farm- 
ers do not progress rapidly, and 
consequently it will not do to be 
too progressive in advertising to 
them. There is no danger of 
being too progressiv e—the danger 
is in not being progressive enough. 

No industry has changed re- 
cently more than farming and no 
class has made a more sudden 
progression. Nor has any people 
in any age shown more aptitude 
to changing conditions than the 
American farmer. Within two or 
three years farming has jumped 
to a most important industry, in 
which the individual investment is 
very large and which requires a 
maximum of good business man- 
agement. Old methods were in- 
efficient for changing conditions, 
so the farmer adopted new ones 
almost over night. Farm produc- 
tion suddenly became far too 
small for the increased value of 
the land, so the farmer simply 
introduced methods for increasing 
production and cutting overhead 
by modern machinery — showing 
himself equal to the emergency 
and proving himself a real busi- 
ness man. 


THE FARM MARKET IS BROADENING 


At the present time farmers are 
buying pretty nearly everything 
that city folks buy except polo 
clubs and dinner jackets, and 
then a great many more things, 
such as trucks, tractors, electric 
lighting systems, hot water supply 
systems, hard wood floors, farm- 
ers’ bookkeeping systems, iceless 
refrigerators, chain hoists, power 
washing machines, road drags, 
milking machines, concrete silos, 
flour mills, cultivating and har- 
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Like Hot Calves 


Without precedent, we believe,is the 
speed with which the first issues of 
The Home Sector sold on the news- 


stands. 


Which proves just one thing, viz: that 
the editors of The Home Sector know 
their audience. And they ought to, 
having pleased this audience from 
hob nails to tin hat while editing 
The Stars and Stripes in France. 


Do you know The Home Sector’s 


audience—the picked Americans 
now returned to civil life; with mobile minds, 
widened tastes and new needs to fill? 


Is this audience the kind you want to know 
about your goods? Then advertise in their 
chosen magazine. 


THE HOME SECTOR 


em. WEEKLY FOR THE NEW CIVILIAN “~__,, 
CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER E EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 





Butterick Building New York City 
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graphic service organization, New York. 
vesting machines, cream separa- 
tors, sedans, stock foods, self- 
feeders, steel barn equipment, ce- 
ment, binding twine, portable 
bath tubs, fencing material, can- 
ning outfits, tank heaters, ‘wind- 
mills, gasoline engines, circular 
saws, bee-hives, blue grass strip- 
pers, husking gloves, potato dig- 
gers, sun bonnets and hundreds 
of other things that many a “city 
chap” never heard of. 

If you were going to sell 
something to a farmer you 
wouldn’t go with a tandem tally- 
ho with two footmen nor in a baby 
blue limousine with mauve cush- 
ions and silver bouquet holders. 
On the other hand it would 
hardly be necessary to get a mule 
team and a lumber wagon. As 
Jeff, of cartoon fame, says, “For 
the love of Mike, use discretion,” 
and the same advice might be 
given to some advertisers these 
days. Just because advertising has 
suddenly become the greatest force 
in modern merchandising is no 
reason for trying to sell wheel- 
barrows to the readers of the na- 
tion’s exclusive society magazine 
nor is it necessary to advertise 
lorgnettes in the “Pork Feeders’ 
Gazette.” 

But why not carry your mes- 
sage to the people who want to 
buy your product, and do it in 
good, forceful advertising that 
will interest them and that will 
“bring home the bacon” the way 
advertising always does when you 
tell people what they want to 
know about things they want to 
buy? 


B. W. Heimer Back in Agency 
Work 


B. W. Heimer has returned to the 
Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency, 
Binghamton, N. Y., as space ayer, 
which position he held before he enlisted 
for service during the w: the war. 


Adding Machine Account for 
Ayer Agency 


The advertising account of the Teetor 
Adding Machine Company, Des Moines, 
Ia., has been put in the hands of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Changes of Dallas “News” and 


Lai ” 
Journal 
S. Moseley formerly of the 


Ewing 7 
exas, 


advertising staff of the Dallas, 


is now manager of the service 
promotion department of the Dallas 
News and Journal, R. & I. E. Dunn, at 
one time with the y ik, Ga., Journal, 
is in charge of automobile advertising 
for the Dallas News. 


N ews, 


Travel Bureau Account for 
Beers Agency 


The advertising account of the Amer 
ican International Traffic & Travel Bu- 
reau, New York, has been obtained by 
the Beers Advertising Agency, Havana, 
Cuba. Travel and Resort Advertisements 
have been placed in New York and 
Brooklyn newspapers for the bureau. 


D. O’Connor with “El Mag- 

azine de la Raza” 

D’Arcy O’Connor has recently been 
made a member of the advertising de art- 
ment of El Magazine de la Raza, New 
York. 


F. A. D. Seelev with Packard 


Company 

F. A. D. Seelye, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Franklin 
Automobile Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
and who was recently a member of the 
sales promotion department of the Fire- 
stone & Rubber ‘Coupane, Akron, O., 
is now advertising manager of the Pack- 
ard Motor Company of Pittsburgh. 


Martin Goldberg with Samstag 
& Hilder Bros. 


Martin Goldberg, who during the 
last two years has been engaged in pub- 
licity work for five Liberty Loan Cam- 
War the Red Cross Cam paigns, United 
Var Work Campaigns, = War Savings 
made advertising 


Campaign, has been 
Bros., 


manager of Samstag & Hilder 
New York. 


A. Jones Represents ‘Three 


Texas Papers 
Alger Jones, who was recently a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the Jour- 


nal, Dallas, Tex., has become the Dallas 
representative of the Fort Worth 
Record, Wichita Falls Times, and the 
Ranger Record. 


W. K. Wilson in Optical Ad- 
vertising 

W. K. Wilson, formerly with Robert 

H. Ingersoll & Brother, New York, has 

been made manager of trade advertising 


and sales promotion of the American 
Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 


Addition to Manternach Staff 

Philip F. Broughton, formerly with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, has 
joined the Manternach Company, adver- 
tising agency of Hartford, Conn., as 
an account representative. 


E. A. Miller with A. Colish 

Edward A. Miller, who has been with 
the Oswald Press, New York, has be- 
come service director of A. Colish, typo- 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
for Advertisers 


PERLEY, BERTSCH 
& COOPER 


service represents a combination 
of artistic ability, advertising ex- 


perience and craftsmanship that 


is all but unique. 


You can buy attractive and effec- 
tive [llustrations, Designs, Letter- 
ing and Typography elsewhere; 
but not, as here, from a single 
organization capably responsible 
for every physical aspect of your 
complete advertisements. 

In building advertisements, as in 
building houses, competent plan- 
ning and supervision are as nec- 
essary as expert workmanship. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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Wallaces’ Farmer Leads 
All lowa Farm Papers 


In total lines of commercial advertising 
carried for the first eight months of 1919. 


Second. In every one of the three biggest lines of 


farm paper advertising. 


Third. In the volume of commercial advertising 
carried for Iowa advertisers, showing its 
strength where the advertiser has the best 


opportunity to judge. 


HERE ARE THE FIGURES 


Next Iowa 
Wallaces’ Weekly 
Farmer Farm Paper 


Total Commercial Advertising 471,763 465,571 
Farm Implements and Machinery 67,246 47,358 
Tractors...... ' 62,768 44,173 
Stock Food and Remedies... . . 37,716 33,031 


Commercial Advertising for lowa Adver- 
tisers...... as paca > ee 61,793 











The reason for the leadership of Wallaces’ Farmer is that 
it offers quality of circulation and reader influence, such as 
no other Iowa farm paper offers, and such as few farm papers 


offer. 


Advertisers who study farm papers, and analyze their real 
strength, always give Wallaces’ Farmer first choice, when it 
comes to Iowa farm papers. They want to use Wallaces’ 
Farmer regardless of any other papers they use, because its 
quality circulation means quality buyers, and an influence for 
the sale of their product they cannot afford as a business in- 


vestment, to be without. 
Profit by the experience of others. Give your product the 
prestige which advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer means. You get 


the lowest selling cost when you use Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Address for any information desired, 


\WALLACES FARM ER 


Good Farmung; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
A Weekly Journal for Thinking Farmers 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Western Representative: Eastern Representative: 
Sranparp Farm Papers, INc., Watuace C. Ricwarpson, INc., 
1341-3-5 Conway Bldg.. 381 Fourth Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. New York City 
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A Maxwell Truck you buy this 
Month will make you a 


present of its Total Cost in 


One Year. 


IVE-thousand-dollar truck construc- 
tion. Five-thousand-dollar truck 


to keep repair bills down. 

For long hauls and short calls. Self 
supporting. Amateur proof Chassis $1185 
£ o. b. Detroit. 

If you like, take your time with the 
payments and let the Maxwell buy itself 


on the run. 
Pays its way from day to day. 


NTT AT 





MAXWELL MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 


ee et 
ee 
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How “Nation-Wide Distribution” 
Is Being Visualized 


The Universal Use of a Product Makes 


Excellent Advertising Material 


but It Is Not Exactly Easy to Put Over the Idea in Picture 


By W. Livingston Larned 


wet Fe least once, in every ad- 
vertising account’s life,” 
said an advertising manager, 

“there comes the absolutely ir- 
resistible desire to prove your dis- 
tribution; to show, in some way 
or other, the size of your business, 
its branch offices, or the number of 
actual users. This desire is as in- 
evitable as an attack of measles. 
You must do it and get it out of 
your system. 

“Mind you, I am prepared to 
admit that it is a wise thing to 
do, if it can be done simply and 
understandingly. There is no 
better sales argument for a prod- 
uct than that it is represented in 
every state in the union. This 
can only mean that there is a 
wholesome demand for it. 

“I know a man in the electrical 
line who played a very cute trick 
to establish this idea. And it 
worked. 

“In a prosperous and popular 
suburban residential section, 
where houses were pretty close 
together, he paid a personal call 
on a set of ten streets, studying 
the lay of the land. And five 
homes, in different locations, were 
blessed with exceptional large 
kitchen windows that opened out, 
across lawns, and upon the yards 
of the adjacent cottages. 

“You see, he wanted show win- 
dows for his goods and he found 
them. It was discovered that the 
servants, working in these big 
windows, could be rather plainly 
seen by the folks next door. 

“Next he managed to get his 
equipment in those big-window 
homes. He even bribed four of 
the servants. I warned you that 
it was somewhat questionable 
merchandising. Thus it transpired 
that electric irons were being used 
—and other electrical equipment— 
where they could be seen by neigh- 
bors. And I want to tell you that 


the news was not slow in getting 
around. There is nothing like 
setting an example. One house- 
wife does not like to feel that 
another is more progressive; has 
something she is denied. 

“But to visualize wide distribu- 
tion will always be a puzzle. I 
must confess I have never been 
able to get very far away from 
some use of the map of the good 
old U. S. A. I plan and I figure, 
but 1 get back to the map. It 
seems to be a dead-lock. I defy 
you to suggest that a product has 
nation-wide distribution without 
showing the nation.” 

It is interesting to see how rep- 
resentative advertisers have work- 
ed out this very problem 


A DOT TO TEN SATISFIED USERS 


The Domestic Engineering 
Company, of Dayton, manufac- 
turer of the Delco-Light plant, 
has long used as a slogan this 
significant phrase: “No matter 
where you live, there is a Delco 
Light Field Representative near 
you.” Of course, the Delco sys- 
tem is to concentrate on men who 
get out and hustle. Absolute 
and final reliance is not placed 
on the local dealer. It has been 
customary for field men to pack 
a Delco in an automobile and 
disappear into the tall timber for 
many weeks, on a demonstrating 
tour. Every State in the Union 
is covered in this way. 

As a consequence, the distribu- 
tion is very complete. And it 
occurred to the advertising de- 
partment that it would make an 
impressive message, to tell and 
show just how many Delco 
plants were in actual use. To 
gather that information was a 
job in itself. It developed that 
Delcos were supplying light and 
power and heat to 75,000 farm 
homes. 
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And so an outline map of the 
United States was secured and 
the immense volume of reference 
matter used as a guide in placing 
dots in the approximate position 
of each farm! 

Long before the task was half 
over, it became evident that un- 
less a map one hundred feet wide 
was used, the idea was not feas- 
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idea that its package goods can 
be had fresh and in good condi- 
tion, because, in every State in the 


Union, there are either actual 
manufacturing branches or live 
distributing stations. To be ex- 
plicit, there are 38 manufacturing 
branches, 170 distributing branches 
and 4,156 wagon delivery towns. 

Sufficient working data were at 
hand. Oh, yes, every 
little town and village 
and route and branch 
was carefully listed. 
But when an artist at- 
tempted to put this in- 
to picture form, even 
with dots and stars 
and squares, he was 
face to face with the 
old puzzle. Where 
distribution was nat- 
urally greatest, the 
states were smallest 
on the map. They 
filled up with signs so 
speedily that all iden- 
tification threatened 
to be destroyed. 

It required a double 
page in a large publi- 
cation to tell this sto- 
ry, but it was done. 
The artist drew, for 
border purposes and 
to give interest to the 
composition, an open 





ELECTRIC AUTOLITE CORPORATION, WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION, TOLEDO. 0. UA 


geography, upon 








MANY PERSONS LIKE TO VISUALIZE THE COUNTRY AS FROM 
AN AIRPLANE AND TO SUCH THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
TELLS ITS STORY INSTANTLY 


ible and so a compromise was 


hit upon. 

When the accumulation of dots 
became so congested that they 
threatened to destroy the con- 


tour of a state entirely—and there 
were a great many more in some 
than in others—the process was 
stopped and merely shaded area 
allowed to suggest the story. A 
bold caption said: “Every dot 
represents Ten satisfied Delco- 
Light users.” A glance at the 
dotted map is rather conclusive 
evidence of the broad use of Delco 
Light. 

The National Biscuit Company 
was desirous of: visualizing the 


which an outline map 
of the United States 
was sketched. Rivers 
and mountains were 
omitted. And to put 
an element of human 
interest in the spread, the trade- 
mark figure of the In-er-Seal oil- 
skin clad boy was placed at the 
left of the book, with a pointer 
in his hand. This advertisement 
has been of authoritative interest 
to both the dealer and the con- 
sumer and records show that it 
has been saved for reference pur- 
poses. 

There are numerous like ex- 
pedients, minus the necessity of 
cluttering up the map with iden- 
tification marks. 

It might seem an impossible 
job to show a perspective view 
of the map, with mountain 
ranges, lakes, perfect topography 
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New York Tribune 


led all New York morning 
newspapers in net paid cir- 
culation gain for the year 


ending September 30, 1919: 


TRIBUNE __ gained 27,575 
TIMES lost 5,521 
SUN gained 14,144 
WORLD gained 23,977 
AMERICAN lost 1,048 
HERALD gained 295 


FIGURES BASED ON PUBLISHERS’ SWORN STATEMENTS) 


New York Tribune’s net paid cir- 
culation as shown in its last three 
reports to the United States Govern- 


ment: 


Average, Six Months Ending 
September 30, 1919, 117,053 


March 31, 1919, 108,011 
September 30, 1918, 89,478 
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and even little homes, but the ar- 
tist has his own way of tackling 
such assignments and The Elec- 
tric Auto-Light Corporation de- 
votes a page in two colors to ex- 
ploiting the fact that Willys 
Light will soon become an indis- 
pensable service in every town in 
every State of the country. The 
trade-mark globe sends its elec- 


the states, individually, become 
distorted so as to be well nigh 
unrecognizable. We are. accus- 
tomed to seeing these states 
straight-on: seen in perspective 
they lose their identity. 

“T finally had to resort to a 
photographic expedient. I se- 
cured a very fine map and had it 
photographed in various positions 
and always in perspec- 





measure up to these 





knew thet an electric plant to give service ins 
farm home must be mmpie so thet it weuld not get out 
of order and require compicated repairs — 


Tt required ve years to develop « plant thet would 
specthea bons. 


of hard engmeering effort back of 
before the first plant was put on the 


tive. I use these 
prints not only for 
copy but to convince 
certain clients, when 
they see my drawings 
and remark: ‘Oh, 
that’s all wrong. The 
states are distorted’ !” 

A map has been 
used by Swift and 
Company, in its edu- 
cational advertising, 
to carry the title: 
“Running Errands for 
the Nation’s Butcher 
Shops.” Small trains 
are shown, shunting 
off in every direction 
from a certain area— 
ten Mississippi Valley 





Tt must be easily operated and require hittie attention 
Wt must be very economical in ~ 

It coust be built to stand herd usage and ¢ must lest 
indefnitely 


Me Matear Where You Live There ie # 
Dmtoe Light F sald Ragrementacrrn me Yom 


DELCO-LIGHT 


ee ne en a pe 
Tae Pee Lag nee eee UGS OF KEROSENE 


The Domestic Engineeting Company, Dayton, Ohio 








states where is raised 
much of the beef for 
a hungry country. 

At a glance, then, 
the reader mav catch 
the drift of this ar- 
gument and its mag- 
nitude. 








ONE WAY TO SHOW DISTRIBUTION, IF 


tric flashes to the four quarters 
of a view that is much more than 
a mere flat map. 

In this connection it is apropos 
to repeat the statement of an ar- 
tist who has made more look- 
down topographical maps of the 
United States than any other liv- 
ing man, to our knowledge. He 
specializes in this exceedingly 
difficult work. 

“Our greatest problem,” says 
this man, “is one of perspective. 
Almost anything can be drawn 
from any ‘point of view and takes 
on added interest to the eye, but a 
map of the United States does 
not lend itself to this. The mo- 
ment the complete map is given 
a spread-out, or flat appearance, 


IT I8 IMPRESSIVE, 
1S BY MEANS OF A MAP AFTER TSHIS FASHION 


It is exactly as the 
advertising manager 
stated; once or twice, 
in the life of every advertising 
campaign, it becomes necessary to 
tell people the volume of business 
done, the story of distribution or 
the universal use of a product. 
And they can’t. get away from a 
view of the United States in some 
form or other. 

-Fortunately, so far, clever ar- 
tists have succeeded in giving the 
old idea many new interpreta- 
tions. 


W. H. Newbaker with Iron 
Products 


William H. Newbaker, formerly man 
ager of the production department of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
o., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
made advertising manager of the Iron 
City Products Co., PittSburgh. 
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Change Your Mind 
about Chicago 


MPORTANT changes have taken place 
in Chicago during the last eighteen 


months. 


So startling have some of them been that 
unless you have been here on the ground, 
your knowledge is probably of Chicago as 
it was, not as it is today. 


In eighteen months the Herald and 
Examiner has gained 187,673 subscribers— 
106,242 more than the gains of the other 
morning and the largest afternoon 
newspaper combined. 


Today you cannot cover this giant market 
effectively unless you use the Herald and 
Examiner. 


Our new booklet, ‘The Gateway to the 
Chicago Market,” tells more about the Chi- 
cago market as it is today. Your copy will 
be sent gladly upon request. 


A. Dickam. 


Advertising Director. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD AND EXAMINER 


The Gateway to the Chicago Market 


New York Office: Detroit Office: 
Room 802, the Astor Trust Building. Kresge Building. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 1739. Telephone, Cherry 6618 
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Hardware 











THIS ANNOUNCES the founding of 
GOOD HARDWARE—which brings to 
the Hardware field a publication identical 
in principle with Oral Hygiene. 


Oral Hygiene has for nine years been the 
most successful dental trade medium in 
the world—one of the most astonishing 
class paper successes in recent years. 


Published Monthly For A 
Syndicate of Hardware Jobbers 
GOOD HARDWARE will be published 


monthly in the interests of the Hardware 
Trade for a syndicate composed of twenty- 
six of the leading American and Canadian 
Hardware Jobbers. 


26 Magazines in One 
GOOD HARDWARE will, in reality, be 


twenty-six magazines—twenty-six house-organs 
—for it will be published monthly in twenty- 
six editions. 


Each edition will be identical editorially— 
identical as to advertising section. But the first 
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tour pages of each of the twenty-six editions 
will be devoted to the individual jobber’s own 
local advertising and his own local trade news. 
And his name will appear upon the cover as 
publisher. 


In each of the twenty-six jobbers’ territories 
GOOD HARDWARE will be the “home 
town ” hardware publication. 


With the editorial equipment and breadth of 
vision of a national publication, GOOD 
HARDWARE will be published as twenty-six 
house-organs for the same number of hardware 
jobbers. 


Reaching Monthly 
Every Hardware Dealer 


GOOD HARDWARE, each month, will reach 
every hardware jobber, every dealer, every mer- 
chant who retails hardware and accessories in 
the United States, Canada, Alaska, Philippine 
Islands, Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia 
and every English-speaking hardware merchant 
in China and Japan. 


Write or Wire for Advertising Rates 


W. LINFORD SMITH, Publisher, (Publisher 
also of Oral Hygiene) Pittsburgh, Penna.; JOHN 
T. HOYLE, Editor; F.R. WILLIAMS, Associate 
Editor; MERWIN B. MASSOL, Business Man- 
ager; GEORGE L. KINTER, Assistant Business 
Manager; FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Man- 
ager, 6 East 39th Street, New York City. W. B. 
CONANT, Western Manager, Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago; A. D. McKINNEY, South- 
ern Manager, Post-Dispatch Building, St. Louis. 


Circulation Over 50,000 
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First 


In September The New York Times pub- 
lished 1,785,816 agate lines of advertise- 
ments, the greatest volume ever printed 
by a New York newspaper in a single 
month and a greater gain (545,759 agate 
lines) over September, 1918, than any 
other New York newspaper. 


In nine months of this year The New 
York Times published 13,509,130 agate 
lines of advertising—a gain over the cor- 


responding period of 1918 of 3,810,327 


lines, and the greatest volume ever printed 
by any New York newspaper in any nine 
months of any year. 


Sunday, October 5, The New York 
Times published 663 columns of adver- 
tisements — the greatest volume ever 
printed in a single issue of a New York 
newspaper. 


Tuesday, October 7,The New YorkTimes 
published 218 columns of paid advertise- 
ments—the greatest volume of advertis- 
ing ever printed in a weekday issue of a 
New York morning newspaper. 


The New Pork Times 





What Are the Duties of a Corre- 
spondence Censor? 


He Should Make Himself Part 


and Parcel of the 


Business 


Whole 


By Chas. R. Wiers 


Chief Correspondent Larkin Co. 


= would be difficult to tell you 
all about my job in a single 
letter and in the end leave you 
with a definite view of my vari- 
ous responsibilities. 

Briefly speaking, Ihave gen- 
eral supervision of all the let- 
ters that go out of all our de- 
partments. This means that I 
direct our letter writing policy 
on an array of subjects too nu- 
merous to mention, and also ex- 
amine a certain percentage of 
letters personally for the purpose 
of satisfying myself that the 
whole machine is kept in good 
running order. 

Our correspondents, as a whole, 
are promoted from the ranks in 
our office, after passing an ex- 
amination which gives us a fair 
idea of their fitness to write let- 
ters. 

Those who pass this examina- 
tion are sent to our school, 
where they usually remain from 
three to four months while un- 
dergoing a course of training in 
letter writing from a variety of 
angles. 

Our school is a miniature re- 
production of our general office, 
with the result that every person 
who enters it as a student learns 
to do by doing. At the start we 
usually require our letter-writing 
students to write their letters out 
in long hand and then pass them 
to our examiners, who look them 
over very carefully and return 
them to the writers with such 
corrections as will make them 
conform to our general policy. 

Supplementing the personal 
criticisms of our examiners, we 
also provide a course of talks by 
our buyers, heads of depart- 
ments, etc. These talks are won- 
derfully helpful in that they give 
our letter-writing students a 
broad knowledge of our business 
and what thev must necessarily 
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do in order to serve our custom- 
ers to the best advantage. Of 
these talks, I personally give more 
than anyone else. The first talk 
I usually give to our new corre- 
spondents covers nothing but the 
simplest fundamentals. After 
that I develop the subject in a 
gradual way until a point is 
reached where | can show them 
how to handle actual cases. 

Right here I might say for 
your information that I do not 
dwell too much upon the techni- 
calities of composition. It has 


been my observation, covering a 
that 


long experience, a corre- 
spondence supervisor, who can 
develop the right spirit among 
those under his direction, will not 
have to worry very much about 
composition. The correspondent 
who has the right spirit, vision 
and ideals concerning his job, 
will invariably come out all right. 


THE SPECIFIC ALWAYS IN MIND IN 


TEACHING OTHERS 

Outside of our school work, 
we hold frequent meetings of all 
of our correspondents. At times, 
1 am the chief attraction at these 
meetings, and at others some one 
of my office associates holds 
forth, or if convenient, we invite 
someone from the outside who 
has distinguished himself in the 
field of letter-writing. 

In all of these general meetings 
I aim, in so far as possible, to 
confine myself to actual situa- 
tions which have developed in 
connection with our work. I 
never waste any time on general- 
ities, nor to elaborate upon some 
system which some other fellow 
is using successfully. 

Supplementing our general 
meetings, I circulate a great many 
Correspondence Bulletins in 
standardized form. 

I am likewise active in all of 
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our employees’ meetings where 
the subject of service among 
customers or helpfulness among 
ourselves is discussed. You will 
understand from this that I am 
given every possible chance to 
enlarge my job and in turn make 
myself a prominent factor in the 
conduct of our business. I doubt 
if any correspondence supervisor 
will ever be much of a success 
who is put in a little cage and 
told to stay there, no matter what 
may be going on in his immediate 
vicinity. 

Please do not infer from this 
that we look upon our system as 
a “Top-notcher” from every 
point of view. As a matter of 
fact, we know that we are a 
thousand miles and then some 
from perfection. The fact that 
we are quite alive to our frailties 
and shortcomings will doubtless 
satisfy you that we keep our 
hearts and minds in a receptive 
condition at all times. No corre- 
spondence supervisor can ever 
progress or ever be of much help 
to those who are looking to him 
for guidance, if he pursues a dif- 
ferent plan. 

Now that I have given you a 
meager outline of my regular 
duties, I might tell you further 
that am consulted by our 
board of directors regarding all 
of our business policies as they 
affect the interests of our cus- 
tomers. I also see all of our ad- 
vertising matter, circular letters, 
etc., before they are printed, for 
the purpose of offering sugges- 
tions that will make such matter 
more effective when it falls into 
the hands of those who are send- 
ing us orders, or may be induced 
to do so. 

Unless I am a poor judge of 
things, there isn’t a man or set 
of men in this country who have 
even scratched the surface of 
correspondence possibilities. We 
are still groping in the dark, as it 
were. Yet, with all of our ig- 
norance, I confidently believe we 
are making more or less progress 
from year to year. We shall 
continue to do this, provided our 
best thought and energy are con- 
centrated upon the big phases of 
the subject, instead of some petty 


stuff as regards the right use of 
“shall” and “will.” 

Above everything else, a big 
broad- gauged correspondence 
supervisor should never miss an 
opportunity to familiarize himself 
with the ideas, ideals and ambi- 
tions of the people in all walks of 
life. Too frequently we forget 
the necessity of working along 
this line with the result that a 
good part of our activities are 
given over to narrow routine 
work, or a long-winded discus- 
sion as to what punishment 
should be meted out to a man 
who might make the grievous 
error of concluding a sentence, 
instead of starting it, with a prep- 
osition. 

Letters are written for the pur- 
pose of serving and satisfying 
people. It, therefore, follows that 
no letter can fill its mission in a 
big way unless the writer of it 
knows as much about people as 
he can possibly learn. The writer, 
who fails to know and under- 
stand people within reasonable 
bounds, will of course succeed in 
drafting a formal communication, 
but he will never be complimented 
for turning out anything that is 
warm and human. 


Encourage Dealers to Profit by 
National Advertising 


A premium is placed upon the work 
of the retail grocer who follows up and 
takes advantage of the national coffee 
advertising campaign, by Meyer Bros., 


offee & Spice Co., St. Louis. This 
company, in its advertising to dealers, 
calls attention to its plans for aiding 
retail advertising. In addition to sup- 
plying retailer with advertising matter, 
and paying for the advertisements of its 
trade-marked coffee, “Owl Brand,” and 
“Old Judge,” a certain number of pounds 
of coffee are given to the dealer with 
his first purchase of one hundred pounds 
or more. If an energetic dealer sees 
fit to set aside a “Coffee Sales Day,” ther 
the Meyer organization allows him_ to 
ive his customer one pound of coffee 
ree with a purchase of four or five 
pounds. It also offers the retail grocer 
a demonstration service. 


R. §. Coe with American T. & 


. Co. 

Richard S. Coe. formerly of the 
editorial staff of Printers’ Inx, and 
who served as an ensign in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve Force Curing the war, is 
now engaged in work in the nature of 
research for the American Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., New York. 





Bicycles to Be Advertised 
Co-operatively 


National Campaign to Be Conducted by Newly Formed Cycle Trades 
of America 


O-OPERATIVE advertising, 

which has proved so success- 
ul in food products and in other 
lines, is to be applied extensively 
to bicycles during the coming 
year as the result of an amalgama- 
tion of the Bicycle Manufacturers’ 
Association, the Cycle Parts and 
Accessories Association and the 
Cycle Jobbers’ Association. This 
amalgamation occurred at the re- 
cent annual meetings of the three 
associations at Atlantic City. The 
new organization is known as The 
Cycle Trades of America. 

At least $150,000 will be in- 
vested during the season of 1919- 
1920 in promoting the greater use 
of bicycles. The money for the 


campaign is being raised through 
the assessment upon the member- 
ship of one per cent of their gross 


sales for advertising purposes. It 
is considered likely that the total 
sum realized for publicity by this 
means will reach $200,000. 

A careful campaign is now 
being worked out by a committee 
of three appointed at the annual 
meeting, this committee consisting 
of George L. Sullivan, formerly 
of the Fisk Rubber Company and 
now with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company; C. F. Olin, of the New 
Departure Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and S. H. Ankeney, of the 
Davis Sewing Machine Company. 
Publications which are not used 
to any great extent by the indi- 
vidual manufacturers, will be 
utilized. In order that there may 
be no overlapping of the manu- 
facturers’ advertising and that of 
the association, a summary is now 
being compiled of the - mediums 
used by the individual members of 
the organization. By eliminating 
the mediums used by the manufac- 
turers themselves the association 
will arrive at the publications 
which it will use for the co-opera- 


tive campaign. No agency has . 


yet been selected for placing the 
copy which the committee of three 
will prepare. 


While this is the first time that 
the bicycle trade has ever at- 
tempted any national co-operative 
advertising, it has been doing con- 
siderable promotion work during 
the past few years. This has been 
done through an organization 
called the United Cycle. Trade 
Directorate, which has been ab- 
sorbed by the new organization. 
This promotion work took the 
form of enlisting dealer co-opera- 
tion through a “bicycle week” 
each spring, through races for 
which the directorate would se- 
cure prizes from the manufac- 
turers, through an advertising 
electro service supplied to news- 
papers by the directorate for the 
use of bicycle dealers and through 
a moderate amount of newspaper 
advertising. This same form of 
promotion work which has proved 
very successful in the past will be 
continued during the coming sea- 
son, 25 per cent of the advertis- 
ing appropriation having been set 
aside for this purpose. The ex- 
tent of this advertising done by 
the directorate can be realized 
when it is stated that for this 
purpose during the season of 
1916-1917 $35,000 was spent. Dur- 
ing the season of 1917-1918 the 
sum spent was $60,000, and last 
season was $40,000. 


MANUFACTURERS WORK CLOSE TO 
CAMPAIGN 


It is the intention to connect 
the national co-operative advertis- 
ing very closely with that done 
by the individual manufacturers. 
If the slogan heretofore used by 
the directorate—“Ride a Bicycle” 
—is adopted as the slogan for the 
national campaign, all the adver- 
tising manufacturers will feature 
it prominently i in their own adver- 
tising. In this way it is figured 
that the national campaign will 
gain considerable force. 

Several unusual features in con- 
nection with this campaign will 
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catch the attention of advertisers. 
First among these will be the fact 
that but few boys’ publications 
will be used. This is because it 
is in the boys’ periodicals that the 
manufacturers place the largest 
part of their own publicity. A 
second unusual point will be in 
the grown-up appeal which will 
feature the first smash of the cam- 
paign which will appear in publi- 
cations at Christmas time. This 
Christmas copy will appeal to 
grown-ups to give bicycles to 
youngsters for Christmas pres- 
ents. It is possible, though the 
matter has not been definitely de- 
cided, that by far the greater part 
of the national campaign will have 
this grown-up appeal and that the 
increase in street railway fares in 
so many sections of the country 
will be used as a reason why more 
people should “ride a bicycle.” 

Of course it is the intention of 
the Cycle Trades’ Association to 
acquaint fully all dealers with the 
full details of the campaign by 
means of copies of the ads and 
letters. There are 24,000 bicycle 
dealers in the United States and 
their enthusiastic endorsement is 
looked for. It is expected that 
the campaign will materially in- 
crease the yearly sales of bicycles 
which now amount to over 500,000 
wheels a year. 


British Shoe Makers Form Ex- 


port Agency 

The National Export Selling Agency 
is being formed as a limited liability 
company to develop the foreign trade of 
its members the shoe manufacturers of 
Great Britain—according to the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in London. 

An effort is being made to enlist as 
members all the shoe manufacturers in 
Great Britain in order to effect the 
standardization of samples to the over- 
seas market in which the combine will 
operate. 


Peerless Motor Account with 


Blackman-Ross 
The Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has placed its adver- 


the hands of the 
Inc., advertising 


tisin account in 
Blackman-Ross_ Co., 
agency, New York, 


E. C, Griffith in Agency Work 


E. C. Griffith, formerly western man- 
ager at Chicago of O’Mara & Ormsbee, 
Inc., newspaper representatives, New 
York, has joined the staff of ‘the 2 
Hamilton Aavortielng Agency, Chicago. 
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Rankin and Higham Allies in 


Business 

The William H. Rankin Co., Inc., 
advertising agency, Chicago, has become 
associated with Charles F. Higham, Ltd., 
advertising agency, London, through 
arrangements made by Byoir & Hart of 
New York, personal representatives of 
Charles F. Higham in the United States. 

Under the new arrangement the Ran- 
kin organization will solicit business for 
the Higham agency in America, and the 
Higham organization will solicit business 
for the Rankin agency in Great Britain. 

At the present time the Higham agency 
is handling the accounts of two American 
organizations, which in the United 
States are in the hands of the Rankin 
agency i Wilson & Co., Chicago, and the 

. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, O. 


Robertson-Gauss Agency Es- 
tablished 


A_ new technical advertising agency 
has been established in New York under 
the name of Robertson-Gauss & Com- 
pany. Among the members of the new 
agency are: Chester A. Gauss, re- 
—_ advertising manager of the 
N°5 er- whee Company, Ampere, 

. and M. Robertson, who has 
bees engaged in technical illustratin 
and engraving and in- the printing o 
technical literature. 


J. B. Matienzo Establishes Ex- 


port Advertising Service 

Jose B. Matienzo, recently vice- 
president of the Caldwell-Burnet Cor- 
oration, advertising agency, New 
fork, has established an export adver- 
tising service, to be operated under his 
name, at New York. The new organ- 
ization plans to deal especially with 
Latin-American advertising. 


E. P. Meade in Window Dis- 
play Work 


E. P. Meade, recently aged in 
dealer work for the Sterling ire Cor- 
poration, Rutherford, N. J., and who 
was at one time with the W. F. Powers 
Co., lithographer, of New York, is now 
a member of the window display sales 
force of the W. O. Woodward Co., 
New York. 


Chamber of Commerce Paper 


_ iss Advertising Manager 

aw M. Edmonds, publichy manager 
for the Advertising Club of St. Louis, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
for the new publication issued by the 
St. Louis hamber of Commerce, 
“Greater St. Louis.” 


A. H. Lawrence with “De La 


” 

Raza 
Arthur H. Lawrence, recently member 
of the copy-writing staff of the American 
Exporter, New York. and at one time 
with the Iron Age, New York, is now 
a member of the copy-writing staff 
of El Magazine De La Raza, New York. 
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Detroit—Second in the 
Nation in Building 


With building permits totaling $9,879,- 
365 for August, Detroit was second only 
to New York in the volume of building 
done, among American cities. Septem- 
ber bids fair to run over $20,000,000. 
Detroit is “Carrying on”’ with a vitality, 
a dynamic energy that is not even being 
equalled elsewhere in the country. Its 
million people are unhampered by un- 
rest — labor is earning a higher per cap- 
ita wage than is paid in any other city 
in the country. Here indeed is the mar- 
ket ideal for the manufacturer who is 
desirous of seeing his goods move FAST. 


The Free Press Will Cover 
Detroit’s Better Buying 
Power for You 


With its circulation now nearing the 
200,000 mark, The Detroit Free Press 
will cover thoroughly, efficiently and 
economically the best of this great De- 
troit market. It will give your product 
or your service entree into buying chan- 
nels that could not be reached otherwise. 
You cannot well overlook this newspaper 
as a vital factor in your Detroit selling 
plans. 


Che Betrnit Free Press 


** Advertised by its accomplishments’ 
DETROIT, MICH. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Eliminating 25% 
Mortality in Sales 


By Reuben H. Donnelley 
President of the R. H. Donnelley Corporation 
Publishers of Donnelley’s Red Book 








Donnelley’s Red Book offers a remedy that offsets the factor 
of “lost sales.” “‘Lost sales” deplete profits. They can be 
reduced by guiding the demand your advertising creates to the 
local source of supply. 


The chart telis the story. Your advertising appropriation and 
the maximum demand possible to create are represented as 
100%. But only 65% of the 100% demand is ever turned into 
sales in the average business. There is a reason. 


This Chart Tells the 


Red 
ates this 


Ten per cent is the penalty of poor salesmanship. The balance 
of 25% is lost because it is months later that meed changes 
desire into buying action. By that time your address is for- 
gotten. Remembering your product but not being able to 
locate the source of supply—the buyer is subjected to competi- 
tive dealer influence and substitutes. Having actually created 
a demand for the product, you lose the sales to a competitor. 
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The fault is an absence of reference medium in your advertising 
plan by which to direct buyers to your local source of supply at 
the moment of purchase, thereby eliminating 25% mortality. 
“Lost sales” can be largely avoided by using— 


Donnelley’s Red Book 


The National Buyers’ Guide and Sales Catalogue 


It goes into the hands of 100,000 buyers. It lists and classifies 
the sources of supply of over 50,000 products and services. It 
directs buying activities and guides a multitude of orders to the 
concerns listed on its pages. It ties the demand you create to 
your nearest source of supply—and increases it. It produces 
sales. 


Donnelley’s Red Book is backed by 19 Service Stations estab- 
lished in 19 cities of the United States. These Service Stations 
answer hundreds of inquiries a day relative to the sources of 
supply. In conjunction with the book they constitute the only 
complete service of its kind for buyers. 


Over 12,000 American concerns now use this co-operative 
medium to convey to purchasers the location of their products. 
Over 100,000 concerns use the book as a buying guide. Their 
purchasing power is tremendous. 


The 100,000 circulation is guaranteed by A. B. C. Audit and 
controlled by the publisher in the interests of the advertiser. 
No one can buy a copy. Each volume is placed in the hands 
of an executive of known buying power. 


Your name and product should be associated with these repre- 
sentative concerns to insure your participation in the rewards 
of this co-operative publication. 


The cost of complete representation is small. The result is 
dynamic. Write for details. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 


Publishers of 117 Classified Directories 
Chicago New York 
652 S. State St. 227 Fulton St. 
Branches in 17 cities 


Atlanta Cincinnati Indianapolis Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Los Angeles New Haven Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee New Orleans SanFrancisco 
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ADVERTISING ART SERVICE 
STATE-LAKE BUILDING - CHICAGO 


UR work is co-ordinated with the 
plans of advertisers and agencies 
through a service department 

that functions all the way from the 
original layout to the delivery of fin- 
ished drawings or plates. This matter 
of service extends to every order placed 
with us and is under the immediate and 
personal direction of the officers of the 
Company—Charles Everett Johnson, 
President; George O. Baker, Treasurer; 
and Frank H. Young, Secretary. 


We offer not only the work of dis- 
tinguished artists, but a service that 
puts maximum advertising value into 
such work. 
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Uncle Sam’s 1919 Thrift Campaign 


and Its Lessons. 
The Way to Get the World Its Badly Needed Capital 


By Harold Braddock 


HRIFT is. still necessary. 

Probably it is more necessary 
than ever. Now that the war is 
over and the world is trying to get 
back to normal, we, as a nation, 
must not get the idea that saving 
is no longer vital. Unfortunately, 
however, many are making this 
mistake. The riotous extravagance 
now being indulged in in some 
quarters is one of the causes that 
is upsetting our economic equilib- 
rium. 

This was recently made clear 
by a Treasury Department official 
when he said: 

“The world has never experi- 
enced such need for capital as at 
present. If new capital is not 
secured we shall have a stifled in- 


dustry and the evil results of un- 


employment. If capital is secured 
it must come from one or another 
of two sources; namely, from 
credit inflation or from savings. 
If credit inflation continues we 
shall have a continuously mount- 
ing cost of living, with its danger- 
ous consequences. 

“Thrift of every individual 
citizen is therefore of the utmost 
importance to the nation. Every 
dollar saved is a widening of the 
margin of safety between the lines 
of production and consumption. 
That margin is new capital, an in- 
crease in the wealth and possibili- 
ties of the nation which can be 
secured in no other way. 

“Every class and stratum of 
American life is vitally interested 
in this problem of saving. It is 
vital to the employer of labor to 
have his employees make a profit 
and save that profit. The labor 
turnover of the country is one of 
our great national wastes. It is a 
proved and established fact that 
workmen who save, who have 
money put by, who own their own 
homes and have something to lose, 
are less likely to change jobs fre- 
quently and-are far less suscepti- 
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ble to industrial and social unrest 
than men who have nothing. 

“On the other hand, it is vital to 
organized labor that its members 
practice thrift. Thrift is one of 
the underlying principles of in- 
dustrial prosperity. Its practice is 
assurance of ability to meet indus- 
trial crises, either individual or of 
the union, without fear of financial 
intimidation. 

“America must be taught to save 
first and spend afterward.” 

But getting people to save, 
there’s the rub. It’s no easy task, 
but perhaps some light on how 
this can be done may be gleaned 
from Uncle Sam’s 1919 campaign 
in selling thrift to his country- 
men. 

The four years of war, of 
course, had reduced the stored up 
capital of the world. It was 
manifest that the resultant short- 
age of capital could be made good 
only by genuine savings; that the 
greater the number of people to 
save, the more rapid the accumula- 
tion of the needed capital. In 
other words, our financial pros- 
perity could not be secured by 
juggling; it depended on our na- 
tion having more income than ex- 
penditure, greater productiqn than 
consumption—on its repairing by 
economy and hard work the losses 
and waste of war. 


SELLING THRIFT IN PEACE TIMES 


As a result: an allotment of 
$6,000,000 for the year’s expenses, 
an organization of 1,500 paid 
workers and many thousand vol- 
unteers—and the Savings Division 
of the United States Treasury De- 
partment was under way. Its work 
was to teach and induce America 
to buy wisely, save systematically, 
invest safely, to the end that the 
individual and the nation might 
be benefited by the resulting in- 
crease in productive capital. 

Analysis made it clear that its 
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task was the stupendous one of 
reaching the individual; and that 
to the extent to which thrift came 
to be practiced universally, the 
problem would be solved. Accord- 
ingly the Savings Division took as 
its aim the improvement of the 
financial condition of the people, 
in order that by appealing to their 
self-interest they might be led to 
the following action: 

First, to put aside part of their 
income before spending any of it; 

Second, to invest these savings 
in securities paying reasonable 
rates of interest, and absolutely 
safe; namely, Liberty and Victory 
Bonds and Treasury Savings Se- 
curities, including War Savings 
Stamps; 

Third, to use the rest of their 
income so as to make every penny 
buy something they really need 
and want, and which has a full 
penny’s value; 

Fourth, to use what they buy 
with as much care as if it were 
money itself. 


So comprehensive a programme 
constituted a task worthy of the 
exceptional group of business and 
professional men, publicists and 
economists, who were gathered to- 


gether in this division of the 
Treasury Department. The diffi- 
culties attendant upon the in- 
auguration and conduct of a thrift 
campaign in peace times, which 
may be appreciated best. by those 
who have engaged in pioneer work 
in other uncharted fields, did not 
daunt these associates. Nor did 
the writer as the director of the 
Savings Division dare express his 
fears when he learned that a 
national advertising campaign was 
precluded by a Treasury Depart- 
ment ruling which prohibits the 
use of Treasury funds for paid 
advertising. 


FEATURES OF THE PROGRAMME OF 
EDUCATION 


One of the first steps was to get 
a publicity programme function- 
ing. At once material was sup- 
plied for thrift courses in schools 
and colleges, and for use by a 
wide range of publications. Some 
was distributed directly from 
Washington, some through the 
district offices in the twelve Fed- 


eral Reserve Banks. The pub- 
licity included such services as the 
following: 

1. Special news and feature ar- 
ticles, exclusively for the Districts, 
who were responsible for supply- 
ing daily and weekly newspapers 
with suitable material. 

2. Wire and spot news stories, 
for 250 Washington correspond- 
ents and press associations. 

3. Thrift material for national 
news, feature and pictorial syndi- 
cates, as follows: 

New York Syndicate, New 
York; Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation, Washington and Cleve- 
land; International Syndicate, 
Baltimore; Herald Syndicate, New 
York; Public Ledger Syndicate, 
Philadelphia; Gillams Service, 
New York; Associated News- 
papers, New York; World Syndi- 
cate, New York; and International 
News Service, New York. 

4. A monthly clip sheet, pre- 
pared and edited by James H. 
Collins, sent to a list of 1,125 
trade papers. 

5. News and feature service to 
over 7,000 National Publications 
of the following classes; includ- 
ing special articles for selected 
lists of : 

House organs, labor papers, 
school and college papers, re- 
ligious press, women’s publications, 
fraternal publications, negro press, 
alumni papers, Government pub- 
lications, bankers’ magazines, farm 
papers and educational papers. 

6. Thrift stories and _ special 
material for leading national 
magazines. A partial survey made 
recently showed over 100 thrift 
stories printed by national maga- 
zines. Through personal contact 
with editors of ‘large maga- 
zines, the Savings Division sup- 
plied them with special material 
suited to their needs or furnished 
thrift information and suggestions 
to be elaborated by their own staff 
writers. 

7. Close to 5,000 line cuts, half- 
tones and electrotypes were dis- 
tributed through national adver- 
tisers. Most of these appeared in 
house organs and trade publica- 
tions. 

8. The foreign language press 
was supplied with a series of ar- 
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When Elihu Root 
Was Assistant Dramatic 
Critic of 


The attain Sun. 


there was what was known the world over as 


“A Typical Sun Story” 





The public coined this expression in acknowl- 
edgment of the ability of SUN writers to 
strike a real human note in everything they 
wrote. 


And down through the years since that time 
the idea of keeping THE SUN a “real human 
newspaper” has been the foremost thought 
of its makers. 

Today, and every day, “typical SUN stories” 
are delighting a rapidly growing group of in- 
telligent and appreciative readers. 


The <iteiie Sun. 


New York’s Great Morning Newspaper 
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Your Broadside 


ILL it be a real smash? Will 
it get the attention it should? 


Size alone won’t do the trick. Well- 
chosen color, good clear type, sturdy 
quality—these have a lot to do with 
whether your announcement is read, 
or tossed away. 


Hammermill Cover will give you 
results, and save you money. For 
samples, address Hammermill Paper 
Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


AMMERM 
eee 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and all Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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ticles on the Savings movement, 
translated and distributed by the 
Government Foreign Language 
Bureau of New York. 

9. Approximately a million 
copies of thrift pamphlets printed 
in Washington were distributed 
through national groups, includ- 
ing agricultural, commercial, pro- 
fessional, fraternal, women’s, la- 
bor, churches, schools, in addi- 
tion to those distributed through 
the District offices. 

10. Twenty pamphlets and leaf- 
lets prepared by the Savings Di- 
vision were supplied in mimeo- 
graphed form to the District 
offices to be printed and dis- 
tributed locally. 

11. “Thrift” and “The Direc- 
tor,” four-page bi-monthly bulle- 
tins were distributed from Wash- 
ington. “Thrift” was sent to the 
secretaries of all War Savings 
Societies, and had a circulation of 
225,000. “The Director,” with a 
circulation of 30,000, went to Dis- 
trict, State, County and local Di- 
rectors. 

12. With each issue of “Thrift,” 
there was enclosed a posterette 
for the War Savings Society 
bulletin board. In addition, the 
posterette had a wide circulation 
in industrial plants throughout 
the country. 

13. Envelope inserts for pay en- 
velopes, and corporation dividend 
envelope inserts were prepared 
and sent out in quantity. A mil- 
lion and a half of the pay en- 
velope inserts were sent to 225 
organizations, while over a mil- 
lion of thé dividend inserts have 
been distributed to 97 organiza- 
‘ions. 

14. A million half-sheet and ‘a 
half million full-sheet Haskell 
Coffin lithographed posters were 
sent to the Districts for distribu- 
tion. 

15. Signs: 154,000 Decalcomania 
Signs in the form of a very at- 
tractive Franklin seal were dis- 
tributed by the Districts for use 
in banks and other sales agendieg 
In addition, a special sign for dist 
play in the interior of banks was 
prepared for those Districts need- 
ing such a sign. 

16..Lantern Slides: A sample 
set of twenty-six lantern slides 


was sent to the Districts, and a 
total of 7,000 slides were ordered 
by the Districts for distribution 
through the picture houses. 

17. Motion-Picture Films: The 
Bray Studios produced a series of 
six 200-foot animated cartoons 
from scenarios furnished by 
them, for release through the 
Districts. The Mary Pickford 
Company of Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, produced a 100-foot film 
in which Miss Pickford gives a 
W. S. S. Title Talk, used as a 
leader in her release, “The 
Hoodlum.” 


SALES — $100,000,000 AND AN IDEA 


From the outset the thrift cam- 
paign has received the unanimous 
approval and active co-operation 
of. organized labor and the labor 
press, of the public _ schools 
throughout the country, of the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and other women’s organ- 
izations, of fraternal organiza- 
tions, of churches, and of leaders 
of industry and finance. “Save 
First, Spend Afterward,” has be- 
come the acknowledged slogan of 
millions of men and women. 

In teaching people to buy wise- 
ly, save systematically, and in- 
vest safely, the Government ac- 
complished in the first six months 
of this year, at a comparatively 
small cost, what private banking 
institutions have worked upon for 
many decades at a very consid- 
erable cost and with only partial 
results. And each succeeding 
month of the thrift campaign 
demonstrates that such gains are 
cumulative. 

As President Eliot once said, 
the education-of-the public in 
most matters is a very slow proc- 
ess. To educate our citizens to 
save first and spend afterward 
is. am. even slower process. Always 
there: has to be faced that 
large group accustomed to 
judgé. undertakings on the basis 
of money return alone. In the 
thrifg, movement this is not. an 
atcifate yardstick. One might 
as well endeavor to judge the 
value of a university by the earn- 
ing power of its students six 
months after graduation. 

Nevertheless, during the first 
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half of 1919, with the war appeal 
gone and in its place the peace- 
time appeal of enlightened sel- 
fishness, the American people 
demonstrated their appreciation 
of the thrift idea and approval of 
investment in Government securi- 
ties by purchasing approximately 
$100,000,000 worth of Thrift and 
War Savings Stamps, at the 
same time taking up within this 
period a Government bond offer- 
ing of four and a half billion 
dollars. 





R. T. Snodgrass Forms Agency 

The advertising agency of Snodgrass & 
Gayness, Inc., opened for business in 
New York on October 1. Those in the 
firm are R. T. Snodgrass, Stuart Gayness 
and Barclay Meldrum, all of whom 
neve been associated with N. W. Ayer 

on. 

Mr. Snodgrass, who retired as New 
York manager of the Ayer Agency, in 
August, had been with the company for 
ten and one-half years. Mr. Gayness, 
until three and one-half years ago, 
when he joined the Ayer organization, 
was automobile editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner. Mr. Meldrum, for 
three years with oo was formerly with 
the Martin V. Kelley Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. He will be in charge of service 
with the new agency. 


New York Office for “The 
World Salesman” 





The World Salesman, published at 
Yokohama, Japan, with its text and 
advertising matter in English, Russian, 


Spanish, Japanese and Chinese, has es- 
tablished ‘head offices for the United 
States and Canada at New York. Rod- 
eric C. Penfield, for many years associ- 
ated in an editorial and business 
capacity with various New York maga- 
zines and —— 7 is in charge of 
the American o In addition to the 
languages above named, the orld 
Salesman publishes four pages a month 
of business matter in Esperanto. 





Service Man Returns to 
Chambers Agency 


Julien J. Burvant, recently a lieuten- 
ant in the te and who was stationed 
at Bordeaux, France, as assistant pro- 
vost marshal during a period of eighteen 
months, has returned to the Chambers 
Agency, Inc., New Orleans;: La. 





Garner Palmer Is Secretary of 
“The Christian Herald” 


Garner Palmer, who since his dis- 
a from Government service has been 
in charge of the the tractor and service 
department of The Christian Herald, 


New York, was recently made secretary 
of The Christian Herald 


Corporation. 
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Newspaper Departmental’s 
Election of Officers 


The following directors of the News- 
wer Departmental of the A. A. C. of 
were chosen at the recent New 
Orleans convention. me ae Garston, 
Louisville Courier-Journal ; L. Shy 
man, Fort Worth Star _ ee H. 
Brockhagen, Oakland Enquirer; aa ol 
ee ey Chicago Daily News; Frank 
Webb, Baltimore News. 
Day delegation chosen to the National 
Advertisers’ Commission. were Arthur 
G. Newmeyer, New Orleans Item; 


Walter G. Bryan, New York American; 
and W. A. Beatty, Lexington, Ky., 
Herald. Geo. Cooper, advertising 


manager of the Moan Journal. was 
elected Canadian vice-president of the 
departmental and was urged to organize 
the newspapers of Canada for a big 
representation at the Indianapolis con- 
vention next year. 





Lieut. Williams Returns to 
“Scientific American” 


After an absence overseas of seven- 
teen months, Lieutenant Roy Williams, 
has returned to the advertis- 

ing staff of Scientific American. Leav- 
ing the Atlantic Fleet early in 1918, 
Lieut. Williams was ordered to the 
American a er flotilla abroad, join- 
ing the U. Warrington and serving 
eight At A active duty ——s 
troop ships through the war zone, an 
in anti-submarine patrol off the coast 
of France. Upon the signing of Armis- 
tice Lieut. Williams was Cys the post 
of Aide to Rear-Admiral Andrew T. 
Long, Naval Attache at the American 
Embassy in Paris. He remained in 
that capacity throughout the develop- 
ment and signing of the Peace Treaty, 
and the bn Ee, general demobiliz- 
ation of the American Forces in France. 





The Farmers’ Preponderating 
Wealth 


More than half of the total population 
of the United States—53.8 per cent to be 
exact—is rural. Sixty billions of dollars 
is invested in the agricultural industry, 
and agriculture does a business of forty 
one illion dollars opeuelly. The 
American farmer is a capitalist in capital 
letters. Seven million farms employ 
33 per cent of the total Peket the and it 
is well to bear in mind that the wealth 
created from these farms is New Wealth 
—actually added to the sum total of 
the Nation’s capital. Last year the 
farmers of this country cut a twenty-one 
billion dollar melon. This is equivalent 
to nearly ten billion dollars more, as 
the farmer gets his living besides.—Carl 

ohnson, President ps Read 
& ompany, Chicago, addressin Farm 
Papers’ Session of A. A. C. of W. Con- 
vention, New Orleans. 


G. F. Lord Leaves DuPont | 
George Frank Lord has resigned 
advertising director of E. I. nt de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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N the same way that you are reading Printers’ 

Ink for new ideas, thousands of textile 
manufacturers are reading TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL. Perhaps it hasn’t 
occurred to you that you have a new idea— 
your product—to sell to textile mills. The 
industrial equipment they buy is tremendous 
in the aggregate and the number of success- 
ful advertisers in TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL who sell this equipment is well 
over 700. 


Send for a copy of booklet, “Selling to Tex-_ 
tile Mills,’’ which explains the scope of this 
market and how it is sold. 


Fextile World Fournal 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


@ 


BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE Co. 
334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Fine, smooth surface 
Absence of wire marks 
Satiny, even coating 


You will find these 


qualities in 


Delotype Enamel 


For high grade Halftone and Color Work 


Printers welcome the specifying 
of this paper, for they know 
they can trust it on the press. 
Halftones, type, or color work 
show up to fullest advantage on 
Delotype Enamel. 


May we make up some 
dummies for you, or send samples 


and prices? 


Please communicate with nearest branch. 


BERMINGHAM & PROSSER CO. 





Dependable Printing Papers for Every Purpose 





KALAMAZOO CHICAGO NEW YORK 





The Merchant and the Man Who 
Knows It All 


Maybe Your Dealer Understands More About His Business Than You Suspect 


By Robert Walsh 


66 HAT man is too durned 

positive to sell me any- 
thing!” Joe Simpson said to me. 
Simpson runs a big general store 
and handles everything from 
chewing tobacco to tractors and 
buys everything himself. 

When a man who buys in round 
numbers $20,000 worth of goods 
a month and who has been in the 
retail business for thirty years 
makes a strong statement, one is 
inclined to try to get a slant on 
retail buying and the motives 
which prompt it. 

“Yes, sir! He was simply too 

good and he knew too much and 
he made me feel that he knew 
more about it than I did, so I 
just made him feel that maybe 
he did, but he didn’t know how 
to make me buy. It would take 
more than what he knows about 
merchandise to do that. He may 
know his line of gasoline engines, 
but he don’t know me and that’s 
sure.” 
All this took place in a little 
Western town with a population 
of only a few store keepers, the 
blacksmith, the garage man and 
his helper and half a dozen other 
people who just happened to live 
there. But this little town was 
the trading centre for a tre- 
mendous cattle, timber and farm- 
ing country and the business 
which went through these stores 
ran into many thousands of 
dollars. 

Several thousand miles away a 
sales manager was routing this 
salesman and.carefully reading 
over his daily reports. I am still 
wondering what sort of a report 
this man turned in on the reason 
why Joe Simpson did not buy. It 
is safe to say the report was not 
correct. 

In the little talk which fol- 
lowed, these points stood out 
prominently : 


The salesman can easily be so 
well trained, so thoroughly 
coached on the good points in his 
line, be made so sincere, so ear- 
nest and so positive that these 
very elements can work for his 
own undoing. 

It is a splendid thing when the 
salesman is so wrapped up in his 
proposition that he eats it, thinks 
it, sleeps it and lives it, but still 
the fact remains that he must 
sell the dealer—not just the prod- 
uct. 

A salesman can prove conclu- 
sively that the dealer ought to 
carry his product. He may ac- 
tually corner the dealer into an 
order. And yet the dealer, when 
he gets the goods, will be sorry 
he bought them. 

As one dealer said to me one 
day: “I just had a salesman prove 
to me that I was a darned fool 
and didn’t know what I was talk- 
ing about. He did all that, but 
at the same time, he didn’t make 
me buy goods. That salesman 
and me ain’t friends. I don't 
want him coming here showing 
me up.” 


A BIG LESSON FOR SALESMEN TO 
LEARN 


A few months ago, I made a 
sixty-mile drive with a thoroughly 
fine, successful salesman. This 
man was noteworthy, in that he 
seemed to sell so easily. His 
proposition always slipped gently 
into place, like a well-placed pool 
ball insinuates itself into the 
pocket. 

“T’ve been on the road a good 
many years,” he told me, “and the 
longer I am at it, the more I am 
convinced that in spite of what 
the dealer may tell you about not 
wanting to buy, he really does 
want to buy. He likes to be a 
buyer. The reason more sales- 
men don’t become big business 
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getters is because they overlook 
this point. They want to sell the 
dealer, instead of letting the 
dealer buy.” 

And after all is said and done, 
you can’t really sell any dealer. 
All you can do is to get him to 
want to buy. 

The dealer is a business man. 
And he knows he is a business 
man. Some of the struggles that 
many of these merchants have 
been through make these men de- 
serving of a great deal of respect 
and they are entitled to respect. 
What’s more, they want that re- 
spect. Too many salesmen over- 
look the fact that each one of 
these merchants has gone through 
struggles which to him were tre- 
mendous and if he successfully 
passed through them, he is very 
proud indeed of his accomplish- 
ments. When the salesman puts 
him down for a “hick merchant,” 
he is making the mistake of his 
life. The fact remains that this 
merchant has had a fight, maybe 
just as strenuous to him as the 
head of a great city establish- 


ment has been through. And that 
merchant likes to have his opin- 
ions mean something. And there 
is nobody he likes to impress so 
well as the salesman on the road. 

The salesman who can put him- 
self into a friendly, open frame 


of mind toward the merchant 
generally finds the merchant 
mighty glad to unburden himself 
and’ then the fight is as good as 
over. There are too many sales- 
men on the road for any sales- 
men to be able successfully to 
overcome the obstacle of having 
the trade crawl into their shells. 
Yet the moment the salesman 
comes on with a sense of self- 
sufficiency and with the ability 
to make a clean-cut job of it and 
lay the dealer out cold and show 
him right off the bat that the 
dealer doesn’t know anything 
about it at all, then the dealer be- 
gins to shy away. That warm, 
friendly feeling of mutual confi- 
dence is gone and the order is 
infinitely harder to get. 

We might go just a little fur- 
ther and take booklets and fold- 
ers into consideration. 

Recently, we wanted to buy an 


electric wash-machine, so we sent 
for booklets of every machine of 
which we could hear. Most of 
them were fine, straight-for- 
ward, convincing pieces of adver- 
tising literature, but they were so 
good that they passed right over 
our heads. When you got to the 
end, they all seemed to say: 
“Now, there your are. Hand over 
the money and take the machine.” 

There was lacking a certain 
close, personal friendliness. They 
proved every point thoroughly, 
but they reminded me of the little 
boy that used to go to the same 
public school with us. He was 
always so spic and span that we 
all had a hard time resisting the 
temptation to muddy him up a 
little bit. -He was simply too nice 
to be allowed to live that way. 

And so the nice, perfectly con- 
vincing booklet. It makes you 
feel like an ignoramus after read- 
ing it. But here is another folder 
which makes you feel that you 
are a mighty clever chap to want 
an electric wash-machine — that 
not everybody can see the need 
of one and so it goes right 
through from cover to cover and 
all the time you feel that you are 
talking with a man who thinks 
a whole lot of your good judg- 
ment in buying a machine and 
that undoubtedly, inasmuch as 
you are discriminating, you think 
a whole lot of his particular ma- 
chine. It is so friendly and he 
puts himself into such a position 
that when you are through with 
what he has to say, you simply 
want to tell him to send it right 
along. 

It’s the difference between the 
man who can make you want to 
buy, whether he did it personally 
or by mail, and the man who 
stands off, takes his facts in both 
hands and knocks you out cold. 
The latter way may convince you 
but it doesn’t gratify you. 

As Joe Simpsormsaid to me: 
“T want a salesmafi to give me 
credit for know whether | 
want a thing or ‘fiot. He can’t 
tell me what I want.” 

But the advertisement or the 
salesman can make it easy for 
Joe Simpson to want that partic- 
ular thing. 
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Vision 


The space is left for the visual- 
izer—the man who puts the 
vision—his own, or that of 
another—=irto the form from 
which artists cam make selling 
advertisements. 


Mr. Sam Moss 


who has joined this organization 
as Vice-President—has made a 
record as one of the foremost 
visualizers in this profession. 


Mr. Moss’ prime activity will be 
the translation of advertising 
thought into advertising pictures 
that say things fast. 


Mr. Moss’ rare ability, coupled 
with other widely appreciated 
talent here, makes of this organ- 
ization an even more useful ele- 
ment in advertising art than it 
has been heretofore. 


The WELAN ETZ 
COMPANY, /zc. 
2 East 23rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Ask Us for a Specific Report on 
Your Sales Possibilities in 


the Rock Products Field 


E DO NOT sell advertising merely on the belief 

that it will prove profitable. Hundreds of our 

readers told us—on a questionnaire sent them— 
exactly what they use and need. From this exclusive 
information we are able to give specific data concern- 
ing sales possibilities in practically every line of ma- 
chinery and equipment in this important industry. 


Rock Products 


The Nation’s Business Magazine 
of the Rock Products Industry 


is read by the executives—those who are connected in a buy- 
ing capacity with the cement, lime, crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, phosphate, gypsum, oil shale and allied industries. 


Oldest—established 1907—as well as the strongest. 


We have a booklet, “Facts and Statistics of the Rock 
Products Industry,” full of authentic and valuable informa- 
tion. Shall we send you a copy? 


*Tradepress Publishing Corporation 
542 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 


— —— 








Advertising of Social Service Pays 
Better than Begging Letter 


The Experience of the New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor in Advertising Their Work Like Merchandise 


HEN a charitable institu- 
tion of the usual sort wants 
money it generally goes after it 
by a “tag day,” by personal ap- 
peals from those interested to 
friends, relatives and acquaint- 
ances, or by means of circular 
letters reading something like 
this: 
~*“Dear Sir: The Memorial Hos- 
pital is this year facing another 
deficit which must be paid. We 
must have more money and we 
must get this money from friends 
of the institution. You have 
helped us in the past and we hope 
you will help us again,” etc. 
Quite frequently the results 
from such campaigns are grievous 
disappointments to all concerned. 


“Tag days” are found to have lost 
a lot of the pep they had during 
the days when they were novelties. 


Personal appeals often develop 
more excuses than they do dol- 
lars, and the circular letters bring 
in less than the two per cent of re- 
turns which almost any old mail 
campaign is expected to produce. 
The deficit continues almost as 
large as before and, though fur- 
ther sporadic efforts to wipe it 
out are continuously made, it re- 
mains a menace to the future of 
the institution and a burden upon 
the minds and hearts of all those 
who wish the hospital to progress 
in the way that it should. 

What is the answer to this con- 
dition of affairs? How get the 
money needed to wipe out the de- 
ficit and also to conduct the in- 
stitution from year to°year with- 
out all this fuss and worry? 

At least one big institution has 
found the answer in advertising— 
advertising that is based on such 
sound and fundamental business 
principles that it brings in a dol- 
lar in contributions for every six 
or seven cents expended for 
printed matter or advertising 
space. The institution is the New 


York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, and an 
examination of its successful 
methods will be of value not alone 
to all persons interested in in- 
stitutional work but also to all ad- 
vertising men issuing result-get- 
ting business literature. 

Some years ago, before the es- 
tablishment of a modern advertis- 
ing department, the annual con- 
tributions to the association to- 
taled about $300,000. Now the 
contributions are averaging from 
$900,000 to $1,000,000 a year, and 
it is believed that, by pursuing the 
methods now being used the total 
can be advanced to the two mil- 
lion mark. 


FOLLOWS PRINCIPLES OF COMMER- 
CIAL ADVERTISING 

Warren R. Lightfoot, director 
of the association’s advertising 
and publicity department, has 
based his work upon the principles 
that govern all successful business 
advertising. For instance, he has 
approached his problem in this 
manner: that when a man makes 
a purchase his mind travels along 
a very well defined route, passing 
slowly or almost instantaneously 
as the case may be through the 
four mental stages of a sale—at- 
tention, interest, desire, decision. 
He reasoned that whether it is 
merchandise or social service that 
is being sold these four things will 
happen every time a sale is made. 
So the association’s literature has 
been framed with these four 
points constantly in mind. 

Furthermore it was argued that 
advertising pays only when it is 
rightly done, rightly applied and 
rightly used. This, it was felt, 
means that in advertising social 
service, as well as in advertising 
merchandise, it is not enough to 
understand the actual practice of 
advertising, but that the rules of 
where to apply it and how to use 
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it must also be very thoroughly 
understood. Consequently in the 
field of social work the problem 
presents itself as one of gaining 
financial support to carry on the 
work, and also of interesting and 
informing the public in an effect- 
ive and economical manner. To 
do all this is really to merchandise 
social service. 

Three particular elements enter 
into this merchandising problem. 
They are the institution which 
renders the service the public 
needs or desires, the organization 
which performs the actual serv- 
ice, and the advertising which 
makes the service and its needs 
known to the public. Permanent, 
satisfactory results, it was felt, 
could best be secured by accurate 
knowledge of the relationships 
among service, organization and 
the public, and by skill in co-ordi- 
nating them. When this was suc- 


cessfully accomplished the results 
were really surprising. 

Careful records have been kept 
by the association of the results 


attained by all the advertising is- 
sued. A folder in two colors and 
illustrated with photos snapped on 
the East Side cost $450.75 to pro- 
duce and mail and brought in re- 
turns of $40,445.25. The keynote 
of the folder was this: “War kills, 
that is inevitable; Poverty kills, 
that can and must be stopped.” 
The title of the folder was “As 
never before,” signifying that con- 
tributors should give as they had 
never given before. Another fold- 
er produced and mailed at a cost 
of $965.55 and sent to 15,776 peo- 
ple brought in returns of $46,- 
744.75. This was a Christmas 
folder. On the cover was the 
photo of a poverty-stricken tene- 
ment family with this inscription : 
“Christmas—the saddest day in 
all the year.’ 

In addition to circulars the as- 
sociation issues a monthly maga- 
zine called “Bagdad on the Sub- 
way.” This little publication gives 
news of the association, telling 
what has been done during the 
month, reprinting letters from 
people who have been aided and 
other material of this sort. When 
it was first issued it was not with 
the idea of being a money-getter, 


but merely as a means of inform- 
ing contributors of what was be- 
ing done. But the very first num- 
ber brought in contributions of 
$4,817, and since then each issue 
has been a producer with some of 
the numbers bringing in contribu- 
tions that totaled as high as $7,000. 

In the preparation of the adver- 
tising for the association all sorts 
of forms for the pamphlets and 
methods of folding them have 
been used. Nothing freakish, 
however, has been adopted. A 
survey of the literature issued 
during any one period reveals the 
fact that, as a whole, it has much 
the same general appearance as 
high class business literature. This 
is another little indication that the 
broad principles which should 
govern all printed sales matter 
have been followed in its prepara- 
tion. Color has been used exten- 
sively and, of course, heavy em- 
phasis has always been laid on the 
“sob” aspects of the work as it is 
really aid to unfortunates that the 
advertising is selling. This “sob” 
phase has been brought into the 
literature by means of both pho- 
tographic illustrations and text. It 
is interesting to note that practi- 
cally the only illustrations used 
have been photographic. 

It will be of interest to every 
person engaged in social service 
work, and to every advertising 
man to know that before any piece 
of literature is sent out by the 
advertising department of the as- 
sociation the following questions 
are mercilessly applied to every 
idea, every picture, every word: 

First—Will it be seen, noticed, 
read and believed by the persons 
to whom it is addressed? 

Second—Is it really addressed 
to the actual supporters or users 
of the service we are advertising ? 

When social service workers 
prepare their advertising litera- 
ture in accordance with the meth- 
ods outlined above and apply these 
final questions to their product, 
then the old-time deficit of the 
Memorial Hospital, or whatever 
the institution may be, will not be 
sO permanent or wearily burden- 
some. And that, as every social 
worker will agree, is a result ex- 
tremely well worth working for. 
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Advertising 
Judgment 


The Boston American with 


301,270 


has the greatest evening circu- 
lation in New England. The 
home-going, thoroughly-read 
circulation. 

In the important cities and towns of 
districts radiating 30, 50 and 75 miles 
from Boston, the Evening American 
by the latest A. B. C. audit shows 
91,978. The nearest competitive 
total is 73,575. 

The figures are outside of the city 
of Boston. 


After all, the advertiser’s big, out- 

standing requirement is Evening 

Circulation. 

Go After New England Business 
in the Columns of the 


B: 


504 , CHICAGO 
1789 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Selling the Retail 
Grocer 


We believe in the theory that it is 
the prerogative of an Advertising 
Agency to secure adequate dis- 
tribution of a product before ad- 
vertising appears. 

It eliminates an element of specu- 
lation which otherwise might ac- 
company many campaigns. 
Recently we procured, for a client 
who sells to grocers, an average 
of 82 9-10% distribution in 14 
large cities before his first adver- 
tisement was released. 

We are now desirous of conferring 
with the manufacturer of a food 
product whose account will not 
conflict with those we are already 
advertising. 

And, to this new client we will 
offer the same service. 


THE CLIFFORD BLEYER Co. 
ADVERTISING 
20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 














““Can’t We Use Children in This 
Campaign?” 


The Advertiser Himself is Making the Suggestion as He Recognizes the 
Ingenuous Appeal of Advertising-Kiddies 


By A Commercial Art Manager 


WO of them, not more than 

five years of age, were quar- 
reling over a doll in a corner. 
Another was having a good old- 
fashioned cry about something or 
other, as his worried mother 
tempted him with candy. Several 
others listened with very sober, 
wondering faces, as an art di- 
rector explained’ what they were 
to do when the camera man 
pressed the bulb. 

It was in a commercial photo 
studio on Fifth Avenue and a 
cast of diminutive characters had 
collected to pose for magazine ad- 
vertising pictures for a campaign 
exploiting children’s jumpers, 
made after a scientific pattern. 

Back in one corner sat a stout 
little, mild-mannered gentleman, 
looking on with mingled amuse- 
ment and satisfaction. He was 
only the manufacturer of the line. 
His agency experts had staged 
this remarkable episode at his 
specific request. 

“I think,” said he in a letter, 
“that our advertising should be 
filled with the genuine atmosphere 
of childhood; real youngsters, 
just as every parent knows them. 
Can’t you look around New York 
and get together a dozen such 
tots? Wire me when, and I will 
drop every thing, bring along a 
box of assorted models, and take 
the first train to New York. I 
consider it so important, that, 
with your consent, I will be pres- 
ent when the pictures are made. 
I have children of my own and 
I’m afraid I have rather ‘set ideas 
as to how this series of advertise- 
ments should be put together. No 
more unnatural, posed groups. I 
think such errors materially weak- 
ened our last five pages. People 
have voluntarily criticized these 
illustrations, and I do not want 
it to happen again.” 

From a long list of professional 


child models, twelve were finally 
selected, the garments put on 
them and little dramas of unaf- 
fected childhood staged in the 
studio and reduced to practical 
working form. This copy was 
for women’s publications, and the 
arguments directed to mothers. It 
only goes to show to what lengths 
the modern advertiser will go in 
his search for realism. It is 
worth mentioning that less than 
ten per cent of the great number 
of prints made were finally se- 
lected as clever enough for the 
purpose. The weeding-out proc- 
ess left a dozen satisfactory nega- 
tives. 

Photographers cheerfully ad- 
mit that reproducing Youth, even 
with so unerring a medium as the 
camera, is fraught with tremen- 
dous difficulties. Perhaps it is the 
delicate coloring of the subject— 
it’s whimsical, elusive and quite 
intangible quality—that means dis- 
appointment. Babies. however 
beautiful or “cunning” may not 
show up that way in a photograph. 
The element of chance is ever 
present. 


MANIFOLD ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
CHILDREN IN THE ADS 


And the showing of children in 
advertising has grown amazingly 
during the past few years. It is 
not necessary that the product ad- 
vertised be one directly associated 
with youngsters. Accounts that 
are really far removed from them 
discover ways and means of a 
quite logical character to give 
added human tone to copy, by 
making them a delightful acces- 
sory to the fact. 

A camera-illustrated series, just 
put out by the manufacturer of 
special lenses for eyeglasses has 
deliberately told its story through 
the child. Family groups are in- 
troduced, with father or mother 
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wearing the glasses, while a little children. It does not require 
boy or girl remarks on the sales prolonged analysis to discover 
angle. very good reasons why children 

For one person who does not’ can be injected into copy. 
care for children and is grouchily Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler 
proud of it, thousands love them advertising recognizes this in such 
very dearly. They may not have intensely natural appeals as the 
kiddies of their own, but that does following: “Who is supposed to 

guard the lives of 

school children? 

‘Now, Willie, be care- 

ful when you cross 

the tracks.’ Mother 

stands in the door- 

way, watching the lit- 

tle fellow running 

down the street. And 

then turning to fath- 

er, she says: ‘I al- 

; ways worry ‘til I 

Spee think he is safe inside 

eee the schoolhouse.’” 

“f His fragile dresse Then follows a vigor- 

ous argument in favor 

of sprinkling  sys- 

tems for _ schools, 

homes, public build- 

ings, etc. The illustra- 

tion is of a fire drill 

and a tiny girl leads’ 

the procession. It cited 

an actual case—a fire 

broke out and despite 

the many drills, one 

frightened boy hid in 
a dark closet. 

The advertising 
campaigns of the 
United States Rail- 
road Administration 
go in for child appeal 
—the need of taking 
THE KIND OF ARTICLE THAT MAY VERY WELL MAKE USE OF them away to beach 

CHILDREN'S PICTURES and mountain and 
not militate against a sort of farm, that they may gain added 
broad, fraternal affection for the strength from ‘outdoor exercise. 
little tikers—the things they say The selling of foods of all kinds 
and the things they do. is made immeasurably easier and 

The four-square body of the more picturesque by the introduc- 
buying public is built solidly tion of Youth at its rollicking 
around small homes where there’ best. Parents—particularly moth- 
are youngsters. Mothers and_ ers, are made to realize that they 
fathers, since history began, al- must exercise care in the selection 
most, have given jubilant ear to of what goes on the three-meal-a- 
the saying of little folks and will day table, for the sake of the chil- 
continue to do so. The wisdom dren. Here are men and women 
of children, the quick perception in embryo—protect them. 
of children, the protection of chil- The situation is rather compli- 
dren—all these are firmly rooted cated, however, by the difficulty 
human characteristics. And when of finding artists who can portray 
you stop to think of it, the things childhood with all its delicate 
we buy are intimately meshed with __ will-o-the-wisp charm. There are 
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Power-Prestige 


Webster calls Prestige ‘‘weight, 
force or influence derived from 
past success, or from character or 
reputation.” 


Business calls it a force of stupen- 
dous value—and seeks it without 
ceasing. 

The New York Evening Post, for 118 
years an acknowledged leader in Ameri- 
can journalism, shares its great Prestige 
with national advertisers seeking rich 
markets. - 

It spreads your story before leaders who 


influence the destinies and opinions of 
millions. 


New ork Evening Post 


Founded 1801 
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As a rule, you will hear 
all warning devices for 
motor ‘cars referred to as 
“Klaxons.” 


This is a wonderful tri- 
bute to the quality of 
Klaxon and to the advertis- 
ing that has helped make 
the name Klaxon synon- 


ymous to warning signals. 
In a measure this adver- 
tising success of Klaxon 
reflects upon the Campbell- 
Ewald Company who pre- 
pare Klaxon advertising. 
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very few who specialize in it for 
commercial purposes—we doubt 
whether there are more than six 
at the present time, and they are 
in such great demand that it is 
almost impossible for them to 
keep pace with their orders. 

It is now customary for an ad- 


vertiser to “sign up” some one art- 
ist whose work shows marked in- 
dividuality along these lines, and 
have it distinctly understood that 
no illustrations are to be made 
for a similar account. This, of 
course, tightens the market. 


A MOTHER WHO SUCCESSFULLY POR- 
TRAYS CHILDREN 


Among the new-comers may be 
mentioned Maud Tousey Fangel. 
She began with studies of babies 
for magazine covers, and it took 
only a short while for the adver- 
tiser to see that here was a solu- 
tion of his problem—an artist who 
could put on paper the shadowy 
qualities of childhood—an artist 
who understood them and drama- 
tized their daily idiosyncrasies. 
For there must be more than a 
mere picture of a child—into it 
should be breathed the whims and 
the finger-twists and the moods of 
babies. Fanny Cory was one of 
the first almost to trade-mark a 
remarkable talent for this second- 
sight. 

But then, Maud Tousey Fangel 
has had a living model around the 
house. She is a mother and her 
own little boy serves to remind 
her constantly of what to do and 
how to do it. And mothers know. 
There is a delicate line of distinc- 
tion between real illustrations of 
childhood and the superficial va- 
riety. 

That so liberal a percentage of 
the established trade-mark figures 
are of children, is significant. The 
family of these little creations is 
unusually large and they are very 
popular. In fact, we are almost 
prepared to say that the more suc- 
cessful ones have that element of 
youth—the ones that have en- 
dured. 

The ability correctly to portray 
children seems to be a rather mys- 
terious gift. There is an artist 
who has illustrated innumerable 
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“kid books,” and who is now re- 
sponsible for five popular adver- 
tising campaigns in which children 
are featured, yet has no young- 
sters of his own and does not re- 
quire models. It appears to “come 
natural” to him to catch the spirit 
of childhood. He is remarkably 


BaBy KNows It’s Goop 


Even a Baby Appreciates the 
Flavor of 


BAKER’S 





PURE AND DELICIOUS 
Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 
Walter Baker & Co. Limited 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 





AN ILLUSTRATION THAT WOMEN — AND 
MOST MEN, TOO—SIMPLY CANNOT RESIST 


swift with his pen and will often 
complete a heavy figure composi- 
tion in one day. This genius cre- 
ated the charming child studies 
used to advertise Pennant Pea- 
nuts 

What is it that proves the stum- 
bling-block in drawing children? 
We have asked him. And his an- 
swer is wholly enigmatical. “I 
can’t say—it’s something you feel 
rather than something you learn 
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from study or observation. If 
you put all you see in a baby’s 
face on paper, you defeat your 
own purpose. It’s as much a mat- 
ter of elimination as anything. 
Strangely enough, close technical 
analysis brings out the fact that 
there is a certain amount of inde- 
finable maturity to even an infant’s 
face. That is why photographs 
are apt to have that ‘old’ look.” 

The magazines fairly goo and 
gurgle with kiddies. Never be- 
fore were there so many in adver- 
tising. 

But this day-nursery type of 
pictorial theme always seems to 
be vivid. Youngsters are not sim- 
ply dragged in; they form part 
and parcel of the sales argument. 
Which certainly shows the flexi- 
bility of the ingredient. 

Who can forget the charming 
double-spread, issued some time 
since, by the Willys-Overland 


Company, showing a family of de- 
lighted youngsters off for a trip 
to the country in the new automo- 
bile, and the wistful little row of 
neighborhood faces, 


in the yard 
next-door, looking on, as the ma- 
chine disappears in a cloud of 
dust? A great happiness is denied 
them. They are missing some- 
thing that has been given to their 
playmates. It was an advertise- 
ment that sold the car idea to 
parents, and sold it with smash- 
ing sureness. 

Manufacturers of floor varnish, 
bathroom fixtures and all kinds of 
home appliances employ children 
wisely and well. If rugs or var- 
nish, or paint or wall colorings 
will bear the brunt of Childhood, 
in action, they must possess un- 
deniable quality. When mechani- 
cal contraptions of the home, such 
as vacuum cleaners, etc., can be 
easily operated by a child, then 
the mother will scarcely grow fa- 
tigued. Two youngsters, holding 
high old revel in a bathroom, 
splashing water over everything, 
may encourage rather boisterous 
behavior. but it does suggest im- 
mediately that when a floor is Val- 
sparred you need not fear water. 

Babyhood smiles and gurgles 
through many current campaigns 
—Baker’s Cocoa, Carnation Milk, 


Yeast Foam, Johnson & Johnson, 
Colgate’s Talc, and many others. 
Lux advertising has actually cre- 
ated a new type of fluffy, well- 
garbed child, to impress upon 
mothers the idea that these snowy 
flakes keep childhood’s garments 
immaculate. Every father will ap- 
preciate the Heinz drawing which 
shows Dad and Sonny Boy at 
breakfast—one ready to go to the 
office and the other off to school. 
The latest type of Heinz design is 
pack-jam with natural, unaffected 
human interest. 

One entire Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Company series hinges upon the 
natural craving of kiddies for 
sweet cooks and crackers of all 
sorts. Gold Dust, prone, as a 
rule, to show kitchen sinks, wood 
work, pots and pans and kindred 
subjects, warms up the page oc- 
casiOnally with the colorful show- 
ing of a baby and a bottle—the 
sort of bottle that has not ceased 
since July 1. For Gold Dust 
makes spic and span the nursing 
flask and all of the things that 
babies are apt to play with in a 
working day. 

Jello children have become fa- 
mous. Norman Price has recent- 
ly painted a page that delights ev- 
ery mother—an afternoon party, 
with its giggles and small jeal- 
ousies and natural humor. Real 
children—yours and mine and 
neighbor Bill’s. 

Coles Phillips has also contrib- 
uted to these intimate studies of 
Childhood—“Shouts of ‘Oh, Good- 
e-e-e-,’ and clapping of hands 
greet mamma’s appearance with 
the big dish of Jell-O for Bobbie 
and Jack.” But these drawings 
attract wide attention because they 
reflect youngsters as they really, 
truly are. And grown-ups will 
not tolerate any infringements on 
truth. 

Kids are cunnin’ enough just as 
they are. 


McDonald with 


“Survey” 


William H. McDonald, recently dis- 
charged from the army, has become a 
member of the advertising staff of 
Survey, New York. 


W. H. 
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LATIN-AMERICA 
Consumer Influence 
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LATIN -AMERICA 


Dealer Influence 


ANNEXING LATIN-AMERICA 


The difference between Export Markets is the difference 
between having mere trade connections and having trade con- 
nections plus connections with the buying public. 

Take the case of our nearest and one of our richest Export 
Markets, Latin-America. Latin-America has been like a conti- 
nent inhabited only by dealers. Imagine any similar area of 
this country which you could reach only through wholesalers 
or retailers! 

Goods nowadays are produced for ever-increasing consumer- 
demand. Our public consumes infinitely more goods as the re- 
sult of advertising than it consumed when only the dealer's 
window told the commodity message 

But Latin-America, as a Market, has now been annered— 
brought within reach of the same power of consumer advertis- 
ing that has revolutionized industry here at home. 

El Magazine de la Raza, “Latin-American Saturday Evening 
Post,” brings directly into your range of influence the buying 

wer and the spending habits of a great group of leading 

atin-American families. 

This magazine is the only medium of this kind. It dominates 
the reading habits of well-to-do Latin-American men and 
women. At a surprisingly low cost you can make your product 
as familiar, and as necessary, to these people as it is now to 
people in New York or Michigan. 

Don't be satisfied any longer with merely technical repre- 
sentation in Latin-America—use this great opportunity to 
develop the resources of popular demand. 

El Magazine de la Raza means that Latin-America has 
reached the stage of cultured maturity, the stage of consumer 
discrimination as well. ° 

Get your barrel under this “shooting” oil well. Multiply 
sales in Latin-America by the same methods you have multi- 
plied them here. 

Sample copies and full information as to rates, circulation, 
etc., will be sent dn request. Let us hear from you today. 


EL MAGAZINE DELA RAZA 


(The Magazine of the Latin People) 
TRANSCONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CORP, 


234 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Rusco Brake Lining 
is so good that it 
MIGHT sell with- 


out advertising. But 


The Russell Manu- 
facturing Company 
know that silence is 
NOT golden. 


Theadvertising has been 
in keeping with the 
goods—strong, grip- 
ping and honest. 


Weare proud that 
such a firm selects 
us as the exponents 
of their ambition. | 


The Manternach Company 
Advertising Agents 
Hartford -CGonnecticut 
Buffalo ~ New York 
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Putting Selling Points Into the 
Product 


The Extra Convenience or the Color of the Package is Often the Big 
Consumer Bait 


By D.H. 


HERE were two competing 

pieces of farm machinery. 
Each one had a gas engine in the 
middle of it. One was about as 
good as the other and both sold 
for practically the same price. 
From both sales forces came sug- 
gestions that the price be cut or 
some other dire remedy be put in- 
to effect in order to give the line 
the bulge on the competitor. 

Now, a clutch on the engine had 
neyer been used on this type of 
machine, but one sales manager 
got an idea and went to the pro- 
duction manager and suggested a 
clutch. 

The production manager smiled. 
He said there was no need for 
a clutch and attempted to prove 
that he was right by pointing out 
that no particular demand had ever 
been made for a clutch. The de- 
signing department laughed out- 
right and wanted to know what 
the sales manager knew about 
making a machine, anyway, and 
went the production manager one 
better by suggesting that the addi- 
tion of the clutch would boost the 
cost a number of dollars. 

So this sales manager went 
quietly to work and sold the heads 
of the business the idea of the 
clutch, and by promising to sell 
a greatly increased quantity, man- 
aged to slip the clutch in at a 
price no higher than the machine 
had cost without it. 

And then his advertising came 
out with the clutch feature an- 
nouncement and his salesmen 
came out with a brand new fifth 
ace in the deck—a greatly im- 
proved machine, fine new clutch, 
perfectly splendid attachment 
which was worth a lot—some- 
thing which the rival machine 
didn’t offer, etc., and the sales 
jumped way up. 

It was not long until the com- 
peting line’s salesmen were clam- 


Arthur 


oring for a clutch—had to have 
a clutch—people wouldn’t have 
their machine without the clutch 
when the competing machine had 
one. 

And they used that clutch to 
cover up all their selling weak- 
ness. Salesmen for the line with- 
out a clutch became so thoroughly 
convinced that the clutch was nec- 
essary that they sold themselves 
the idea that every time they 
failed to land an order, it was on 
account of the fact that their ma- 
chine had no clutch. 

Dealers who wanted to get out 
of buying that machine could say 
definitely that without the clutch 
they wouldn’t be interested and 
the salesman was whipped then 
and there. 


COMPETITION LOSES THE WIND 


By the time the people in the 
second factory made up their 
minds that they had to have a 
clutch, they had so far lost out 
in the territory that instead of 
being able to add it without in- 
creasing the price, they had to 
absorb the cost to stay in competi- 
tion and also had te go in on a 
decreased market and also under 
the humiliation of following the 
comipetitor. From that moment, 
they definitely acknowledged in- 
feriority. 

A representative of the line 
which lost out said to me one 
day: “Their machine isn’t a bit 
better than ours. That clutch 
stunt was simply a case of dolling 
up the machine and they got busi- 
ness by misrepresentation in that 
they made the dealer and the con- 
sumer think that the clutch made 
a lot of difference when it really 
did not make any in the success- 
ful operation of the machine.” 

We will leave it to the indi- 
vidual reader’s personal opinion as 
to the ethics of the thing. Per- 
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sonally, it strikes us as being 
simply a matter of adding selling 
brain to manufacturing brains. 
Possibly the clutch did not actual- 
ly double the value of the machine 
—perhaps it only added 5% to its 
usefulness—but it did provide a 
great deal of added satisfaction 
and if a man could buy at no in- 
creased price a machine which 
would give the same service, but 
more satisfaction, why complain? 
Personal satisfaction is worth a 
lot. We pay hundreds, even thou- 
sands of dollars more for one au- 
tomobile than another, yet we do 
not question the ability of the ma- 
chine costing only a few hundred 
dollars to get us there as surely 
as the several thousand-dollar ma- 
chine. The only difference is in 
the added satisfaction we derive 
from the more expensive machine. 
And if the farmer can have a ma- 
whine which gives more satisfac- 
‘ion, why question the value of 
that sense of contentment? It’s 


worth a great deal to be pleased 
with what we buy. 
manager who can 


And the sales 
“doll up his 
product” so that people want it 
more is more than just an office 
clerk of a bunch of peddlers. 
There is on the market to-day 
a nationally known line of choco- 
late candy. I do not think we 
are doing the manufacturer an 
injustice when we say that his 
candy is not a bit better than the 
candy made by many other candy 
makers. It’s go ood candy, but 
there is other candy just as ‘good. 
But this man’s candy sells all 
over the country, and another man 
whose candy is just as good, 
doesn’t make more than fifty 
pounds a day. The difference is 
not in the candy at all. It’s only in 
the box. Around the distinctive 
package which a clever sales pro- 
motor evolved, the entire selling 
campaign has been built and to- 
day people buy the product 
through asking for the particular 
box. It would be a safe wager 
that one could take those choco- 
lates out of their unique box, mix 
them up with _ several other 
brands and not one person out of 
ten could pick out the brand from 
among the others. It is also safe 
to say that just as many people 


would choose one of the other 
brands as being superior in good- 
ness. But one line had selling 
trumps built in and the other did 
not. 


THE LITTLE ADDITION OFTEN TURNS 
THE SCALES 


The proper working together of 
the selling department and the 
production department can accom- 
plish some extremely interesting 
things in the way of making mer- 
chandise sell. The average con- 
sumer does not look upon the 
product with the same thing in 
mind as the man who makes it. 
The average production man has 
utility and wearing quality in 
mind. The average consumer 
looks for quality, it is true, but 
personal prejudice and personal 
satisfaction and all the whims of 
the individual count. I know a 
man who bought a certain auto- 
mobile because under the hood 
there is a little electric light 
which he can switch on in case 
his engine stops running. The 
fact is that this man couldn’t fix 
the engine if it stopped running, 
even if he had a wilderness of 
electric lights under the hood, and 
he knows it, but that little selling 
feature put the sale across. An- 
other man bought a certain auto- 
mobile in preference to another 
because the one he bought had the 
valve tappets so installed that they 
could be adjusted by the casual 
observer. It meant a great deal 
to him that he could adjust those 
tappets when he knew well enough 
that the more he fooled around 
that motor the worse for the mo- 
tor and for him. But that little 
business of adjusting tappets 
meant a great deal to him in the 
way of satisfaction. 

The sales manager for a gaso- 
line engine is claiming for his 
new model that it is so flexible 
and true that one can move it 
into the house and attach a belt 
and it will operate the finest 
phonograph, and this statement is 
deeply impressing many prospec- 
tive buyers. Yet if they stop to 
think, the chances are slim that 
they will shove this engine, weigh- 
ing 285 pounds, into the house to 
run the phonograph. But that 
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RHODE ISLAND 


THE SMALLEST STATE 
BuT- 


First in the U. S. in diversity of manufactures 


First in the U. S. in per capita value of manu- 
factured products 


First in the U. S. as a jewelry manufacturing 
center 


First in the U. S. in density of population 


Third in the U. S. in the manufacture of woolen 


and worsted goods 


Fourth in the U. S. in the manufacture of cotton 
goods 


Leading oil distributing center on the Atlantic 
Coast 


Conspicuous for the number of highly paid 
skilled workmen 


Among the Leaders in per capita wealth and 
savings bank deposits 


A busy community of prosperous people 
thoroughly covered by Rhode Island’s 
great and influential newspapers — 


Che Providence Journal 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 


Che Evening Bulletin 
Flat Rates Members A. B. C. 
THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago 
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has been seneaill 


Ppp timist 


Waited for monthly by 10,000 retail 
dealers in building materials. 


Of the Peptimist the reader doesn’t say “‘I 
suppose I ought to take it’’ but rather ‘““who 
swipes my copy the minute it comes in?” 


A merchandising paper, full of selling ideas, 
inspiration, vigor, What-to-Buy, and How- 
to-Sell-It information. A new kind of 
business paper, breathing a new spirit. 


Any construction material mar- 
keted through building supply 
dealers—any equipment used by 
them in carrying on their business 
—ought to be advertised in this 
magazine reaching 10,000 dealers. 


If you haven’t seen 
a copy, ask for it 


THE PEPTIMIST 
314 New Telegraph Bidg. 


“A Peptimist i 
Optimist in nai” DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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doesn’t make any difference. The 
fact remains that it can be done 
and there’s a lot of satisfaction in 
that. It’s a trump card for the 
salesman to play which the com- 
peting salesman doesn’t have. If 
he hasn’t got it, the salesman and 
the dealer have something over 
him. If he adopts it later on, 
he copied from the competitor 
Either way he goes, the man who 
lets his competitor work in clever 
little selling trumps is working 
into a serious disadvantage. The 
selling trump, especially of the 
fifth ace variety, is valuable in the 
business of selling goods. The 
house which can develop a factor 
in its product which will give in- 
creased personal satisfaction is 
gaining a sales factor just as 
valuable as the house which de- 
velops added utility. Both are 
valuable. If your selling depart- 
ment can work on added satisfac- 
tion while the production depart- 
ment works on added utility, it’s 
a combination hard to beat. 


What American Advertising 
Could Do in Hongkong 


Hongkong, China, is an important 
pa nd Caper Its imports of news and 
ot papers excee ed $1,000,000 in 
vale during the year 1918. Hongkong 
bought its paper in Europe in the years 
before the war. Trade investigators who 
have visited Hongkong report that a hold 
on that paper market could be obtained 
by American manufacturers of fine 
writing paper and stationery if a liberal 
advertising campaign was undertaken in 
that city. 


Warren Kelly with Joseph P. 
McHugh & Son, Inc. 


Warren Kelly, has left the Conde 
Nast organization to become secretary 
and treasurer of Joseph P. McHugh & 
Son, Inc.. New York, dealers in fur- 
niture and decorative accessories. Mr. 
Kelly was associated with Mr. Nast for 
eight and one-half years, successively 
as manager of the classified departments 
of Vogue and Vanity Fair, southern 
representative of Vogue, advertising 
manager of House and Garden and ad- 
vertising manager of British Vogue. 


William R. Johnston Account 
with Buck & Hammesfahr 


The Wm. R. Johnston Manufacturing 
Com any, maker of “Johnston curtain 
windows” of beveled glass, Chicago, 
Ill., an organization which is ro 
to underta e a large national adver 
tising campaign, has put its advertising 
account in the hands of Buck & Ham- 
mesfahr, advertising agency, Chicago. 


Seattle and Portland Agencies 
Affiliate 


As the result of the affiliation of the 
Hall & Emory Agency, Incorporated, 
Portland, Oregon, with The Izzard Com- 
pany, Inc., Seattle, Wash., the Izzard 
organization will be the Seattle repre- 
sentative of the Hall & Emory Agency 
and the Izzard Company will be repre- 
sented in Portland by the Hall & Emory 
Agency. The affiliated agencies have 
arranged for representation in the East 
with Greig & Glover, Inc., advertising 
agency, Chicago. 


P. F. Wiggins with Emerson 
Phonograph 

Paul F. Wiggins, - was recently 
discharged from the army, holding the 
rank of lieutenant, and who was-at one 
time sales manager of the Wendt Pub- 
lishing, Buffalo, N. Y., has been made 
advertising manager of the Emerson 
Phonograph Company, Inc., New York. 


Atlas Agency Has Cook’s Tours 


Account 

The advertising account of Thomas 
Cook & Son, tourist agents, New York, 
has been obtained by the Atlas Adver 
tising Agency, Inc., of New York A 
combined national, sectional and local 
advertising campaign, employing a num 
ber of general publications, is in the 
course of preparation. 


Mrs. G. H. Knight in Mail- 
Order Advertising 


Mrs. G. H. Knight, formerly a mem 
ber of the copy staff of Machinery, 
New York and more recently with Rus 
ling Wood, lithographers, New York, is 
now with The Standard Mail Order 
Company, New York, in charge of adver- 
tising copy. F 


H. R. Birt Represents Kenfield- 
Davis Co. 

Harry R. Birt, who has been advertis- 
ing service director of the Kenfield- 
Davis Publishing Co., Chicago. pub- 
lisher of Electric Traction, and Electric 
Traction Pocket List, is now in charge 
of eastern advertising for that organiza 
tion. His headquarters are in New 
York. 


Have 
“Warner Lenz” Account 
The advertising account of the “War 
ner Lenz” made by The Warner-Patter 
son Company. Chicago, has been put in 
the hands of Buck & Hammesfahr, adver 

tising agency, Chicago. 


Buck & Hammesfahr 


J. M. Hefferon in Investment 
Banking 


John M. Heffron, formerly a member 
of the Advertising Department of the 
Crowell Publishing Co., New York, is 
now associated with Eastman, Dillon & 
Co., New York, investment bankers. 





Putting the Dramatic Into Institu- 
tional Advertising 


Crew Levick Company Injects New Slant Into Newspaper Campaign 


HAT has become of the 
Maryland—the ship of 
mystery? 

“The daily calendar in the At- 
lantic coast wireless station indi- 
cated December 26, 1916. O’Don- 
nell, the operator, sat leisurely 
glancing over his hourly reports, 
the receiver head-frame adjusted 
for instant work. Suddenly a dis- 
-—. call came faintly to his ears. 

“*S.O.S.— S. O. S—Maryland. 
German raider bearing down. 
Longitude 5——’ 

“The ear drum of his instrument 
refused to breathe the last words 
of the message which would have 
told him the location of the Mary- 
land. What had happened? Why 
was the message stopped? Hada 
shell from a murderous Teuton 
raider destroyed the wireless ap- 
paratus? 

“Will the world ever know the 
fate of the _ Sturdy Maryland 2” 

* 


This selina, message from the 
vastness of the sea remains the 
last word from the Maryland. 
Her exact fate is unknown. She 
remains one of the great dramatic 
mysteries of the war. And it is 
this thrill of drama, this clutch of 
mystery that has been brilliantly 
utilized, as quoted in the para- 
graphs above, by the Crew Levick 
Companay, of Philadelphia, to ad- 
vertise its motor oils and greases! 

Every business—even though its 
emissaries do not risk their lives 
upon the sea—has its drama. But 
how few advertisers see this drama 
and with it cash in on the public’s 
desire for the sort of stuff that 
pulls people by the million to the 
movies and to stage plays and that 
makes fiction the backbone of so 
many enormously successful mag- 
azines. 

Here, in the mysterious loss of 
the Maryland, is a deep sea drama 
of gripping fascination. Nor does 
it need any trumped up excuse for 
its appearance as the main feature 
of one of this company’s recent 


series of remarkable full-page 
newspaper ads. It belongs there. 
It has every right in the world to 
be there, because the missing 
Maryland was one of the vessels 
in the Crew Levick fleet used in 
the transportation of the concern’s 
petroleum products to all parts of 
the world. 

Not only has Crew Levick 
recognized the value of human in- 
terest and drama as an advertising 
asset in this one instance but in 
other ads the same keynote is 
struck. “The Sinking of the Oil 
Ship Cupica” is the title of another 
dramatic page, arranged like the 
feature page-of a Sunday news- 
paper and headed with an atten- 
tion-arresting drawing of a ship 
attacked by three submarines. In 
this ad is thrillingly told the story 
of Captain Wilson, commander of 
the Cupica, who heroically man- 
aged to save his crew after the 
boat had been destroyed far out at 
sea by German undersea raiders. 
The tale is hooked up to the Crew 
Levick product in these words: 
“Thus ends the story of one of 
the best and bravest of our war 
heroes, the captain of a merchant 
ship which did its full bit to aid 
the Crew Levick Company to de- 
liver supplies of ‘Perfection’ 
Motor Oils and Greases to our al- 
lies in the great war.” The name 
of the concern and address of its 
various offices appear in small 
space at the bottom of the last 
two columns on the pages together 
with a short, snappy sales talk. 


ADVERTISING CITY’S INDUSTRIES 


An entirely different slant ap- 
pears in some of the other ads in 
the series. This slant consists in 
linking up the largest Philadelphia 
industries in the minds of the 
readers with the Crew Levick 
Company. In one of these adver- 
tisements the amazing conversion 
of 927 acres of marshy wilderness 
on Hog Island between September, 
1or7, and February, 1918, into 
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Boys and the 
kur Business 


OW MANY WOMEN 
realize that it is the 
Boys, with their hunting 
and trapping, on whom the 
furriers must depend for the 
bulk of raw pelts? It is the 
one big industry in which 
the Boy is of conspicuous 
importance as a vital factor. 











"THE FOUR BETTER KNOWN Boys’ publica- 

tions definitely reach a total of 862,842 boy- 
subscribers, of which nearly half, 410,000, is provided 
by THE BOYS’ WORLD—the only National 
Weekly in the boy field. Its timeliness and 
frequency, plus its known effectiveness, is being par- 
ticularly appreciated this season by the large fur 
advertisers, whose maximum contracts with us are, 
in some issues, exceeding the space available. 


N AVERAGE GAIN OF 102% for the nine 
weekly issues of August and September is the 
best evidence we can submit of a reader-interest that 
insures the responsiveness of our 410,000 boys, and of 
their Buying-influence in as many desirable homes. 


THE Boys’ WORLD 


David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL. 


WESLEY EB. FARMILOB, Advertising Manager 


Edward P. Boyce, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, People’s Gas Building, + 
Sam Dennis, Globe-Democrat Building, Se. 


Cook's Weenty “Trio : A Mituon Bors AND Sins 


Tur Boys’ Wortp Tur Giris’ ComPANION YOUNG Propie’s WEPKLY 
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contains great possibilities for the 
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America’s monster shipyard—the 
eighth wonder of the world—was 
utilized by the company through a 
Pennelesque drawing of the com- 
pleted plant and a tie-up reading 
like this: “This great plant is 
typical of the industrial genius and 
energy that has made Philadelphia 
‘the world’s greatest workshop’— 
typical of the methods and enter- 
prise of the other Philadelphia in- 
dustries that lead the world in 
producing the necessities of our 
civilization. And the Crew Le- 
vick Company is thankful for the 
helpful influence of an industrial 
atmosphere that has contributed 
largely to their own success.” 

But while most advertising men 
will be interested in the use of 
drama in institutional advertising, 
they will be apt to ask: “What 
does such advertising do? What 
can it possibly accomplish?” 

To these questions the company 
replies: “It builds in the minds 
of readers the thought that back 
of such advertising there is an 
organization composed of human 
beings, men who do things—an or- 
ganization which is actually per- 
forming a real service to mankind. 
And the majority of readers re- 
member such an impression a long 
time.” 

And as to the other slant in this 
series, that of hooking up the 
company. with other big institu- 
tions, the question naturally arises, 
“Does it pay?” 

To this the company says: “This 
campaign is proving one of the 
most successful institutional-pub- 
licity ideas we have heard of. It 
must be remembered that our com- 
pany is building recognition of its 
size and scope by allying itself 
justifiably with the largest, oldest 
and best-known organizations in 
its home city. It is building con- 
fidence—belief in the efficiency of 
its vast organization and the serv- 
ice it is rendering the public. 

“The force of the campaign and 
one of the principal reasons for its 
success is that we have advertised 
Philadelphia prominently and our 
product incidentally, thus accentu- 
ating the value of the publicity 
through its unusual character. 
One of Philadelphia’s prominent 
merchants who uses full-page 


space regularly stated that, in his 
opinion, it was the best institu- 
tional advertising he had ever 
seen, which shows the impression 
the campaign has made even upon 
men who are hardened to adver- 
tising. ' 

“As for the impression it has 
made upon the public, or at least 
upon that portion of the public 
which we particularly desired to 
reach—the men responsible for 
the purchase of petroleum prod- 
ucts—there isn’t the slightest fault 
to be found. And,” the company 
concludes, “the results have been 
gratifying in the extreme.” 


a . . 
Electrical Review” Staff 

Changes 
F. T. Bangs who is now a member 
of the staff of the Electrical Review, 
Chicago, was formerly a member of the 
advertising department of the Bolden 
Manufacturing Co. of that city. Bern- 
ard J. Dillon who was formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Electrical Review, 
is now a member of the advertising de- 
partment of the Hurley Machine Co., 

Chicago. 


‘ ° . 
Will Buy Lalley Light’s Adver- 

tising Material 
E. C. Sutcliffe, formerly director of 
advertising and sales promotion with the 
Dodge Manufacturing Company of 
Mishawaka, Indiana, has been placed in 
charge of purchasing all advertising mat- 
erial in the sales promotion department 
of the Lalley Light Corporation, Detroit, 

Michigan. 


H. G. Jacobs Joins Kokomo 
Rubber Co. 


Harry G. Jacobs, who has been secre- 
tary, treasurer and manager of Motor- 
cycle & Bicycle Illustrated, a publication 
of the Trade Press Public Corporation, 
Chicago, has become sales manager of the 
bicycle and motorcycle tire division of 
the Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, 
nd. 


Sporting Trade Paper Sold and 


Name Changed 
The Sporting Goods Sales Journal, 
formerly published at New York by R. G. 
Betts, has been purchased by The Trade- 
press Publishing Corporation, Chicago, 


ublished in Chi 
oods Journal. 


and will hereafter be 
cago, as The Shorting ¢ 


“Asbestos” Appears in Phila- 
delphia 

A monthly journal devoted to the in- 
terest of the asbestos and magnesia 
industry has appeared, under the name 
of “Asbestos.” The new p r is 7 
lished by the Secretarial Service 
Philadelphia. 





Collective Help Want Advertising 
Fills Vacant Jobs 


Big Space Campaign of Needle Trades Association Bring Quick Returns 
When Usual Want Ads Fail 


OT so long ago a two-line 

classified advertisement would 
start a job line that would do jus- 
tice to a “movie.” 

Not any more! 

Any manufacturer will tell you 
that it is not an unusual thing to 
have a want ad 
running for days, 
with not a single 
applicant. Instead 
of “one time” or- 
ders, contracts are 
made by the month 
—and the adver- 
tiser is glad to get 

“bite” now and 
then. 

What’s the trou- 
ble? Are the jobs 
unattractive? Can’t 
be that; you 
wouldn’t call week- 
ly earnings of $15 
to $22 for girls un- 
attractive, would 
you? 

A few of the 
leaders in the nee 
dle trades industry 
located in Balti- 
more thought it 
over and came to 
the conclusion that 
the appeal was be- 
ing printed in the 
wrong place. 

The want ad col- 
umns were for 
folks who were 
looking for jobs— 
but the girls they 
were after were 
not looking for work. Idle ma- 
chines constituted a very real and 
a very serious problem in pro- 
duction. So the Needle Trades 
Association of Maryland, Inc., 
whieh organization includes the 
leading manufacturers in Balti- 
more and vicinity of middy 
blouses, underwear, shirtwaists 
and overalls, put the problem 
squarely up to its new secretary, 
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Side by side—the one 16, 
the other 64---they work happily in 
a Needle Trades Association plant 
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Jerome P. Fleishman, a former 
newspaper and advertising man. 

“In discussing the problem with 
executives,” said Mr. Fleishman, 
“I found that they were spending 
lots of money in classified adver- 
tising, with very meager results. 
One member was 
spending as much 
as $200 a month. 
But the stream 
seemed to have 
been fished dry. 

“It seemed to me 
that the thing to 
do was to put more 
fish in the stream 
We must sell our 
proposition to the 
girl, instead of ex- 
pecting the girl to 
buy from us. In- 
dustrial conditions 
had revolutionized 
advertising condi- 
tions—at least, 
far as our particu- 
lar plants were 
concerned. The 

factory idea was 
odious—it carried 
to the mind of the 
girl a noisy, ordi- 
nary, below-her- 
level job. 

“So, primarily, 
we had to sell the 
factory idea to her 

-and to her moth- 
er and father, too 
We had to tell her 
that the plants of 
our members were 
not sweat-shops, but clean, light, 
airy, healthful places in which to 
work; that the environment was 
decent; that her fellow-workers 
were clean, self-respecting daugh 
ters of worthy parents. 

“The want ad had fallen down 
on its job, simply because the job 
was too big for it. So we created 
a series of human display ads—so 
decidedly human that the illustra 
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Announce the return to 


its Advertising Staff 
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ROY WILLIAMS 


(Lieutenant U. 8. N.) 
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tions and the text almost reached 
out from the printed page and 
said: ‘Here, little girl; this way 
lies the work you want to do.’ 
The ads have fairly swamped us 
with replies, proving one thing to 
my mind: that the women and 
girls are here and will do our 
work once they understand how 
attractive that work is. 

“There are 13 advertisements in 
the series so far, and we have so 
distributed them that one of them 
appears in some Baltimore paper 
every day for a period of about 
six weeks. We have tried to 
cover every appeal that would be 
likely to influence the girl or her 
parents. We have humanized the 
work we offer; we have dared to 
call our plants factories and have 
then proceeded to sell the factory 
idea, in a new meaning, to the 
women and girls whom we need.” 

One of the advertisements which 
is particularly aimed at parents 
carries an illustration of a kindly- 
faced woman leaning across a 
table speaking to “Pa,” who, pipe 


in hand and daily paper on his 


knee, has shoved his spectacles up 
on his forehead and is attentively 
listening to her. The display line 
under the line drawing is: 

“IT reckon Alice ’Il have to help 
out, Pa— She ought to be earn- 
ing something now.” 

And the copy proceeds: 


Listen, Ma. You, too, Pa. We 
know your problem. We've _ been 
through it all with hundreds of par- 
ents who come to us wanting to know 
whether their daughters will have the 
right kind of working conditions in our 
plants. Our answer is to show these 
parents through our plants; to give 
them a chance to see for themselves 
just what ideal conditions our girls and 
women work under. And we'd like to 
show YOU, too. 

You know, needleworkers to-day are 
mighty high- ‘class workers. They are 
clean, well-bred, self-respecting girls 
and women who look upon their work 
as a profession—and it IS. 

For the expert needleworker can and 
does earn from $15 to $22 and more 
a week, every week. Even when a girl 
or woman doesn’t know a thing about 
a power machine—that is, a sewing ma- 
chine operated by electric power—we 
train her in a few weeks to become an 
eficient worker—AND PAY HER $8 
oO $10 WEEK WHILE SHE’S 
LEARNING. 


We would like YOU, dear Mother 
and Father, to investigate for yourselves 
the possibilities of this profession. We 
know that your daughter’s future means 
everything in the world to you. We 


know that you want her to work amid 
pleasant, healthful surroundings and in 
company of which she need not be 
ashamed. 

All of ‘these things we offer her— 
and more. Our workrooms are bright, 
well ventilated, cozy. The girl who 
comes to work in one of our nts has 
everything that is needed for er health 
and comfort. And she has a STEADY 
JOB that affords her a good income all 
the year ’round. The story mentioned 
in the coupon will tell you more. Send 
for it. It is free. 


One of the great misconceptions 
of those who have never worked 
in a factory is that considerable 
physical effort is required in run- 
ning a machine. In several of the 
advertisements this fallacy was 
dispelled. One of them was 
headed: “She doesn’t have to 
work the machine—A slight pres- 
sure of her foot controls the 
motor.” 

Other headings, suggesting the 
arguments that were elaborated on 
in the text, were: 

“Yes, they work in a factory, 
and they’re better off than you are, 
little girl.” 

“$15 to $22 pin money—and 
easily earned.” 

“I work in a Needle Trades 
plant—and I’m proud of it!” 

“Mother, here’s pleasant work 
for your little girl.” 

“Well dressed ; well paid; happy 
in the work they do.” 

“She was just from the coun- 
try, and—” 

Newspaper training (Mr. Fleish- 
man was headline writer for the 
3altimore Sun for years) doubt- 
less is responsible for the human 
catchlines in the ads. He knows, 
from practical experience, the 
value of dramatized headings. 

Each of the advertisements in 
the series carries a coupon, which 
is to be filled in and mailed to Mr. 
Fleishman’s office for a copy of a 
clever story, “How We Lost That 
Bet on the Movies,” written by 
Miss Gertrude Leimbach, a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of the 
Evening Sun, of Baltimore. Miss 
Leimbach was told to go into the 
plants, talk to the girls, find out all 
she could about actual working 
conditions—and then to write, in 
story form, about what she had 
seen and heard. 

The cover of the little booklet 
is an actual photograph of some 
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of the = in one of the plants. 
The smiling photographic faces on 
it go far toward convincing appli- 
cants that the factory look is not 
an unhealthy or an unhappy one. 
The booklet lists all of the mem- 
bers of the Association, with the 
locations of their plants, and the 
applicant is referred to the plant 
nearest her home. 

Mr. Fleishman was _ asked 
whether the campaign was show- 
ing any results. 

“We really didn’t expect results 
right away,” he said, “but within 
twenty-four hours after the first 
advertisements appeared we had 
fifty coupons. We have since been 
fairly swamped with replies. I 
thought from the beginning that 
our problem was a selling problem. 
Now I know it. I tell you, the 
printed word will sell anything, if 
it is the right word. Before 
I wrote a line of the copy, I went 
around to our plants and sold my- 
self on the working conditions. 
After that, the copy couldn’t help 
being sincere.” 


F. J. Burrell Runs for Treas- 


urer of Massachusetts 
Fred J. Burrell, head of the Fred J. 


Burrell Advertising Agency, Boston, 
Mass., has won the republican nomi- 
nation for treasurer of the common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Mr. Burrell 
has been engaged in advertising agency 
work in Boston since 1911. e was a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives of 1917-18-19. 


H. G. Denven Joins Chesman 
Agency 

Howard G. Denyven, who since his 
return from military service has been 
a member of the advertising department 
of the St, Louis branch of Butler Bros., 
Chicago, is now a member of the service 
department of Nelson Chesman & Co., 
advertising agency, St. Louis. 


J. S. Hurlbut Joins “The 


” 
Home Sector 
J. S. Hurlbut, formerly western adver- 
tising manager of the Modern Priscilla, 
Boston, has become a member of the 
staff of representatives at Chicago of 
The Home Sector New York. 


Emil Brisacher Forms Adver- 
tising Service 
Emil Brisacher, who has been vice- 
president of the George F. Eberhard 
Company, advertising agency, San Fran- 
cisco, has established an_ advertising ser- 
vice corporation at San Francisco. 


New Advertising Service Or- 


ganization at Kalamazoo 

The Shafer-Nicar Co., an advertisin 
service organization, has been one 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., by Paul 
fer, formerly with "the Moon- ph] 
Battle Creek, =. gad the Review, 
Elkhart, Ind., y F. L. Nicar, for- 
merly with the Tn une, South Bend, 
Ind. 

J. L. Rogers Represents “Ar- 
chitectural Record” 

J. L.. Rogers, formerly with the At- 
lantic Monthly, Boston, and recently 
discharged from the army as a first 
lieutenant, is now western representa- 
tive, at Chica 0, of The Architectural 
Record, New York. 


Horsley Agency Merged with 
Izzard Co. 

The William H. Horsley Company, 
nec., Seattle, Wash. advertising 
agenc has been merged with The 
Izzar "Company, Inc., also of Seattle. 
The business will be conducted under 
the name of The Izzard Company, Inc. 
W. H. Horsley will be associated with 
the company. 


Joseph Ewing with Bonbright & 
x 
0. 
Joseph Ewing, who has been vice- 
resident and sales manager of the Has- 
elite Manufacturing Corporation, New 
York, a subsidiar Bonbright & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, dealers in invest- 
ment securities, is now a member of 
ae aaa & Company, Inc., at New 
ork. 


New Advertising Manager of 
Arkansas Daily 
R. Lee Black, who has been for four 
years on the advertising staff of the Des 
Moines Register & Tribune, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, Times Record. 


Richard Gross Returns to 


Dooley-Brennan Agency 
Richard Gross has returned to Dooley- 
Brennan Co., Inc., advertising agency, 
Chicago, as a copy writer, after two 
years of army service. 


“Retail Lumberman” a Semi- 


Monthly 
The Retail Lumberman, published at 
Kansas City by The Retail Lumberman 
Publishing Company, Inc., as a monthly, 
became a semi-monthly publication on 
October Ist. 


Albert Callies Secretary of 


Touzalin Agency 
Albert Callies, cgoes buyer of _the 
Charles H. Touzalin Agency, Inc., 
Chicago, was recently made secretary 
of that organization. 
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Advertising Concepts Changing 
An Ad-itorial 


dvertising viewpoints are changing. 

A new and higher consciousness is 

being fashioned out of the mistakes 

of the past. Yesterday's practices are 

not standard today. As advertising is 

beginning to be better understood, busi- 

ness men are finding that its success is 

largely dependent on its obedience to 
principle. 


The “still small voice” of Truth is leaven- 
ing the whole. 


Certainties have succeeded Speculations. 


The salesman-in-print practitioner has suc- 
ceeded the “word warrior” and the 
“copy mill.” 


Business Art has supplanted Fussy 
Decoration. 


Advertising has become real! It Lives/ 


May we show you what this newer kind 
of advertising can do for you? 


Without obligation —tell us when and 
where. 
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Winning the Jobbers’ Salesinen 
By John M. Schlachter 


With R. A. Bartley, Wholesale Grocer, Toledo, Ohi 


\ HEREVER a group of man- 

ufacturers selling through 
the jobber get together you can 
depend upon it that one of the 
foremost queries will be, ‘““How 
can | improve my relations with 
the wholesaler and how can | get 
his sales force better to under- 
stand my goods?” 

Well, really that is a perfectly 
sound question and a natural one 
and many firms are answering it 
every day with more and bigger 
orders. 

The jobbers’ salesmen, as is well 
known, do not ordinarily travel 
on Saturday but spend the morn- 
ing in the house. Most well- 
established jobbing concerns con- 
duct a salesmen’s school. There- 
fore, a good portion of this time 
is devoted to attending this in- 
formation bureau, idea exchange, 
or booster convention, whichever 
you choose to name it. While 
there is nothing new in this sales- 
men meeting idea, these regular 
weekly sessions are of immense 
value to the house, the salesman 
and to the manufacturer. For, 
during this time, every buyer re- 
ports each new addition to stock, 
goes into the selling points, uses, 
nerits and attention getting fea- 
tures. He also offers a detailed 
report of every transaction that 
has taken place during the week, 
which has any value as a trade 
getter. In short, he parades all 
of the good qualities of the goods 
and events that he has to intro- 
duce and omits the poor ones. 

The scholars usually find the 
weak spots during the discussions. 
which often become quite lively. 
Particularly if a salesman wants 
to know why that new baking 
powder is being advertised on 
Smith’s territory and not on his. 
Why his house didn’t get the 
agency for that big easy selling 
line of advertised coffee, instead 
of that unknown brand that takes 
all of a fellow’s time and energy 
to force upon the retailer. These 


meetings are open and as a rule 
a manutacturer’s representative is 
not only welcome but is invited 
to attend. By grasping such an 
opportunity a district sales man- 
ager or other factory drummer 
can serve his concern to advan- 
tage and help his branch material- 
ly. He can do this by talking to 
the wholesaler’s sales force and 
showing them first hand his goods 
and their advantages, by arswer- 
ing the many queStions and clear- 
ing away much of the doubt and 
uncertainty that surrounds a new 
brand. 


SOME PREFER TO TALK TO MEN IN- 
DIVIDUALLY 


I believe this is an opportunity 
that the manufacturer should 


cultivate to the fullest extent, for 
we all know the great benefit in 


personal contact. Some sales man- 
agers recognize this and strive to 
meet with one or two groups of 
salesmen each week. If, on the 
other hand, your representative 
isn’t at least a fair talker before 
an assemblage of fifteen or twenty 
he can employ his time both be- 
fore and after the session by meet- 
ing each salesman and talking to 
him individually, giving him a 
sample and bringing out the im- 
portant and unusual features of 
his line. Many concerns have 
found work of this kind most 
profitable. Surely it possesses a 
decided advantage in that you se- 
cure the attention of the men who 
will have much to do with the 
future of your product. 

Besides, you have the oppor- 
tunity of endeavoring to picture 
your goods in the most favorable 
light at the very start—certainly 
the most important time. For a 
good beginning counts for much. 
I do not think that the significance 
of the school sessions and personal 
contact meetings can be over-em- 
phasized. 

There are two advantages in 
giving salesmen samples. One is 
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to get the actual package and 
goods into the hands of the party 
who will push them. The other 
is to compliment him with a por- 
tion of your product. True, some 
salesmen will take the sample 
home and never carry it. Oc- 
casionally, even this is not entirely 
without its recompense. For while 
he or his family are trying out the 
specimen it is possible for him to 
obtain first hand knowledge of 
the quality, taste and general 
likability ot the goods 

I believe that a salesman will 
usually push a product that he 
himself favors much harder than 
one he does not personally like as 
well. We all know that frequently 
one man will talk a certain brand 
to almost the exclusion of any 
other just because he has a liking 
for it. This is the case even with 
well established brands. The rea- 
sons are as many and as _ varied 
as humans themselves. It may be 
the style or design of the pack- 
age, the quality of the goods or 
the advertising display that ap- 
peals or it may be just a whim of 
his own. Then again some mem- 
ber of his household or relative 
or friend may like the goods and 
have told him. Such personal un- 
solicited recommendations coming 
as they so often do from unex- 
pected sources influence selling to 
a much greater extent than is or- 
dinarily supposed. 

A grocery salesman was given 
a sample of a well known adver- 
tised brand of cooking oil. He 
was told of its merits and achieve- 
ments by the jobber’s buver and 
by his sales manager. But his 
interest was aroused to but a mild 
extent. He left his sample at 
home; his wife saw and tried it. 
She was at once impressed and at 
the dinner table spoke of the fine 
results obtained with the new 
product. He listened with keen 
interest this time and asked a 
number of questions regarding its 
economical uses. That converted 
him; he was prepared to speak 
with conviction now ; his personal 
experience had fired his enthus- 
iasm. He became a regular dy- 
namic booster for that cooking oil 
and to-day sells more of it than 
any two salesmen with that house. 


INK 

Then, too, some firms tind it 
prohtable to demonstrate thei 
to the wholesalers’ sales- 
men. A packer of a line of canned 
meats new to a market already 
supplied with a number of lines, 
spread a table with cut cans of 
his goods and served rolls and 
coffee. The coffee was an estab- 
lished brand and the cream was 
a known brand of canned cream. 
Neatly designed signs told these 
facts. The meat salesman had 
previously during the meeting 
talked to the jobber’s runners. 
The lunch was ready when they 
came from school, which generally 
ended about 10:30. It served to 
reiterate his talk. In addition it 
was a most agreeable surprise and 
was eagerly consumed. For by 
that time they were sufficiently 
hungry to enjoy the repast. | 
think after the session is a better 
time to demonstrate a product, 
particularly foodstuff. Practically 
every salesman on that jobber’s 
payroll got behind the new line 
and put it across and most of them 
have given it their consistent sup- 
port ever since. 


goods 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO RUSH THE 
LINE 
concerns offer 
premiums 


cash 
and _ free 
various descriptions as 


A few 
bonuses, 
goods of 
an inducement to push their 
goods. No doubt these schemes 
are effective and help boost sales; 
otherwise they would not be con- 
tinued from year to year. 

In the case of a short season 
product, undoubtedly some ex- 
traordinary inducement is neces- 
sary to secure the needed quick 
effort and consequent sales result 

A manufacturer of Easter egg 
dyes each year, immediately after 
the Christmas holiday season, 
mails to each of the jobber’s sales- 
men a packet of fancy egg dye 
designs and offers either a cash 
bonus or a fountain pen for a 
given number of | sales. His 
method is a trade getter and has 
made his perhaps the leading 
Easter dye in the Mid-West. Va- 
rious other manufacturers use the 
premium system from time to time 
to stimulate sales. Notably some 
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Farm Stock Gone 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Is as Good Today as It Ever Was 


Unscrupulous competitors are spreading the statement that 
FARM, STOCK AND HOME, Minneapolis, Minnesota, has 
had 48,000 circulation taken away from it. 


Here is a statement of the net paid circulation of FARM, 
STOCK AND HOME, according to our records, from January 
1, 1919, to October 1, 1919: 

Press Run Net Paid 


January | : . 135,000 

January 15 . . 135,000 

February | : . 135,000 

February 15 i . 135,000 : 
March1 . : ‘ . 135,000 130,807 
March 15. ; : . 135,000 130,624 
Aprill .. Bae 131,129 
April 15 i tas. ii 130,895 
May 1 4 ; ; . 135,000 130,664 
May 15 cL (mia 131,004 
June 1 : ; . . 135,000 130,003 
June 15 pm in . 135,000 130,255 
ha: 130,011 
July 15 ’ ; ; aiaee 130,371 
August ! . ‘ ; 130,370 
August 15. :, ; 130,249 
September 1. ; : 130,376 
September 15. .. . 131,055 


Our guarantee on which our eet rate is based 
is 120,000 gross, 90% net paid 


We will submit our 1919 records and circulation figures to the most search- 
ing audit. 

We know that FARM, STOCK AND HOME has a greater degree of loyal 
reader interest than any farm paper in the Northwest. Send for the proof of 
this statement. 

FARM, STOCK AND HOME paid advertisers well in 1918. It is payi ng 
better in 1919, and will pay still better in 1920, for its circulation is based on 
dollars-and-cents service to its readers, which is resulting in building up a 
loyalty and following unequaled by any Northwestern farm paper. 

Representatives: 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA, 1119 Advertising Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. . BI L INGSLE A, No. | Madison Ave ; 
New York, N. Y. 


A. D. McKINNEY, Post-Dispatch Bldg., Sc. 
Louis, Mo. 
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To speak the Language 
of Business 


O speak the language of business so 

that all may understand is to-solve 
industrial as well as sales problems. The 
enlarged function of advertising requires a 
knowledge of actual business management, 
sales direction, the tendency of public 
opinion, which ultimately expresses itself 


in legislation, and the reasons and remedies 
for industrial unrest. Because of this 
enlarged function of advertising, it was 
thought necessary to combine in one ad- 
vertising agency—the Thomas F. Logan, 
Incorporated —the solid abilities of the 
advertising advisor of some of the largest 
corporations, the general manager of a big 
business, a sales director without peer, a 
leading magazine writer, an art director 
who knows how to apply art to business. 
Just as advertising makes business methods 
more effective, business methods, applied 
by this advertising agency, make advertis- 
ing more effective. 


THOMAS F, LOGAN 


Adverlisi ng 


SIX EIGHTY FIFTH AVENUE --NEW YORK CiT 
400 HIBBS BUILDING WASHINGTON D& 
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shoe polish makers and manufac- 
turers of products of like nature. 

A large and favorably known 
packer of cocoanut also employs 
this method with good results. 
This system is adapted to certain 
lines of business and gets the sup- 
port of many salesmen, for it’s 
human nature to desire something 
for practically nothing. In some 
instances, I dare say, the desired 
result couid be obtained without 
the premium. 

A favorite manner for a goodly 
number of manufacturers to keep 
in touch with the distributor’s 
drummers is through correspond- 
ence. Sometimes, however, the 
letters are given a general salu- 
tation and sent to the sales man- 
ager or buyer. who is asked to 
give them out. Such a letter is this: 
Salesmen of 

R. A. Bartiey, 

Toledo, O. 

Dear Sir: 

The desire of Mr. Bartley to get the 
broom business from your customers 
has given us the permission to lay the 
situation before you as we see it. _ 

The services, of your house provides 
the general lines of grocery products 
which in the main makes for the success 
of your customers. It is to the interest 
of the dealers buying from your house 
that you operate your sales at a low 
cost. Therefore, ‘+ | can they expect 
= to .give them the best prices in 
eavy groceries, by giving you the 
business on the specialties and sundries 
they buy. at a profit. ‘ : 

In other words, when they buy their 
brooms and other grocery specialties di- 
rect or from specialty houses, they in- 
cidentally force your costs to higher 
levels for the services you render for 
their needs. 

Unless you push brooms your cus- 
tomers are going to overlook your house 
on this profit showing item. he manu- 
facturers direct to the retail trade 
push only brooms and the_ specialty 
jobbers give the line more effort, hav- 
ing fewer lines to sell. : 

Je have placed at your disposal 
samples of the best sellers in your ter- 
ritory. It goes without saying that 
you will sell some brooms by showing 
the samples and making a special effort 
at this time to get the broom orders 
from your customers. 

You will do more than that to further 
your interests in the distribution of 
kitchen brooms. Your special efforts 
will impress your customers with the 
desire of you and your house to enjoy 
their co-operation in the distribution of 
kitchen brooms and consequently get 
you more business through the efforts 
of our salesmen working independently 
all the time in your territory. 

We call your attention to the quality 
of our Sweep Quick broom. It is in a 
class above most brooms. 

Yours truly. 


You may now be wondering the 
reason for this hard to read, 
bumpy, hurriedly-written letter. It 
is to show the type of letter a 
salesman is apt to discard before 
he has finished the second para- 
graph. The idea back of the let- 
ter 1s fine and if a salesman would 
read it slowly and deliberately he 
would be impressed. If this let- 
ter started with the fourth para- 
graph I believe it would accom- 
plish its purpose and certainly 
secure more attention. 

In spite of its handicaps and 
shortcomings this letter was suffi- 
ciently important, for it pointed 
out a fault all too common among 
salesmen, namely, that of per- 
mitting the orders for specialties 
to slip away. For that reason it 
was taken up at the school session 
and its message emphasized with 
the immediate result that more 
brooms were sold than had been 
disposed of for some time. 

There is a point worthy of 
the careful attention of the cor- 
respondence department. When 
writing to the jobber’s salesmen 
include the sales manager and the 
buyer of your line and urge them 
to discuss your message with their 
drummers at the Saturday meet- 
ing. You will usually find that 
results will more than repay you 
for your extra trouble. 


PERSONAL CONTACT EMPHASIZED 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer 
of paper towels, toilet paper and 
kindred products, who believes 
heartily in personal contact, co- 
operation and the human element 
in business and who has accom- 
plished the task of securing the 
support of most jobbers, at least 
the more progressive ones, states 
his position in this manner: 

“We are ever endeavoring to 
give the distributor and his sales- 
men the benefit of the close analy- 
sis which we have made of our 
own business. It is nothing new 
for us to study men closely and 
to offer new and better ways of 
selling. It is nothing new for us 
to hold salesmen’s conventions at 
which time we give our own or- 
ganization the benefit of our 
thinking, and having seen the won- 
derful help it has been to our 
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men, we have always felt the 
great possibilities of passing on 
this assistance to the salesmen of 
our distributors. It is upon these 
men that the success of our job- 
bers depends and we have felt 
that anything we could do for 
them was helping our distributors. 
We have tried to do it in this way. 

“Personal contact has always 
been the most effective means of 
accomplishing what we want. It 
is impossible to bring to our fac- 
tory all the salesmen of our dis- 
tributors. We can imagine no 
better way of giving these men 
what we want to give them. In 
lieu of this, our own salesmen 
have made it a point to become in- 
timate with the ‘drummers’ of 
our distributors. They endeavor 
to meet with them, so that they 
may give them the benefit of what 
they get at our conventions and 
at other times. 

“We issue a monthly house- 
organ which we try to make a 
business magazine containing help- 
ful selling and business articles 
along general lines. It contains, 
of course, always information 
concerning the sale of our prod- 
ucts. It would hardly seem worth 
while not to make part of the 
magazine devoted to this subject. 
We have tried to make the publi- 
cation though, of an _ intimate 
character, and have endeavored to 
bring in the personal relations 
with the jobber’s salesmen and 
often the photograph of those of 
his men who are particularly fa- 
vorable to our goods. Moreover, 
from time to time we feature the 
jobber, his work and the photo- 
graph of his building.” 

I believe that most letters to the 
wholesaler and his sales force 
would be improved if they told 
their message in about 200 words 
and in a fresh, snappy style. It 
should be remembered that the 
jobber’s traveler is home but one 
day each week. At best he can 
give but little attention to any 
one letter. If you send him a 
big, bulky envelope containing a 
couple of broadsides and other 
matter he is apt to become fright- 
ened and give you at best a hasty 
glance. So make your message 
short and present it in an original 


and unusual manner. Or better 
still, when possible present it 
through personal instead of long 
distance contact. 


W. K. Botsford Withdraws 
from Agency Work 


W. K. Botsford, recently a member 
of the Botsford, Constantine. & Tyler 
Co., Inc., advertising agency, Seattle, 
has disposed of his interest in that 
agency to accept the western managership 
at Chicago of the Publishers Autocaster 
Service Company, New York. 


L. H. Cunningham with 
McGraw-Hill 


Leslie H. Cunningham, formerly ad- 
vertising representative of System, 
Chicago, is now the Chicago advertising 
representative of Ingenieria Internac 
ional, a publication of the McGraw-Hill 
Co., Inc., New York. 


Chicago Business Papers Open 
New York Office 
The Brick & Clay Record and the 
Building Supply News, published in 
Chicago, have opened a New York office. 
Kenneth E. Ward has been appointed 
eastern advertising representative. 


J. H. McMurtrie with Cross 


Agency 
John H. McMurtrie, formerly of Don- 
ovan & Armstrong, advertising agency, 
Philadelphia, and for six years with the 
Philadelphia Public My af and Evening 
Ledger, is now with the J. H. Cross Co., 
advertising agency, Philadelphia. 


C. J. Babcock and F. R. Feland 


Made Batten Directors 
Charles J. Babcock and F. R. Feland 
were made directors of the George 
Batten Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, at a recent meeting 
of the stockholders of that organization. 


Rosenberg Leaves Thos. E. 
Wilson & Co. 


Irwin L. Rosenberg has resigned as 
advertising manager of Thos. E. Wilson 
& Co., Chicago, a subsidiary of Wilson 
& Co. He is to be succeeded by Glen 
Morris. 


Henry Hutt Joins Farkas Bros., 
Inc. 


formerly engaged in art 
is now associated 
advertising and 


henry Hutt, 
work in New York, 
with Farkas Bros., Inc., 
art service, Chicago. 


Mayo Bunker with Perley, 
Bertsch & Cooper 


Charles 
now a 
Perley 


Mayo Bunker formerly with 
Daniel Frey Co., Chicago, is 
member of the art staff of 


tertsch & Cooper, of that city 
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A New Home For 
COLLINS-KIRK-Inc 


yA constantly grow- 
ing business made 
more commodious quar- 
ters absolutely necessary. 


New offices in the Fine 
Arts Building, 410 South 
Michigan Avenue, triple 
our former working space 
—giving us ample room, 
and an ideal environ- 
ment for the handling of 
our clients’ merchandising 
and advertising interests. 


So grows the agency whose 
ambition it is to have it 
said: “They really serve.” 


vvy 
COLLINS-KIRK-Inc 
Merchandised Advertising 


Fine Arts BuILDING 
CHICAGO 


Telephone, Harrison g864 









































How Goodyear Handles Dealer- 


Consumer Letter Service 


No Waste, for Dealer Stands Part of Expense 


P ERHAPS the breakfast the big 
boss had eaten was not rest- 
ing well or there may have been 
executive bothers on his mind, but 
the advertising manager thought 
he was searching for trouble when 
he called him into his office and 
opened up with the query: 

“Why on earth don’t you find 
some businesslike way to handle 
your helps to these dealers?” 

“I think we are doing it in a 
businesslike way,” retorted the ad- 
vertising manager. “What do 
you mean?” 

“Simply this. You haven’t any 
cut and dried policy as to what 
you will do for them. It all 
seems to depend on the way you 
feel. Sometimes you go to a lot 
of expense getting out special let- 
ters and mailing pieces for them. 


Other times you cut them off with 


as little as you can. You have no 
rules as to what part of the cost 
they are to stand. I don’t mean 
to hint that you are intentionally 
playing favorites, but that is what 
it really amounts to. Now can’t 
you work out some plan by which 
they will all get the same treat- 
ment ?” 

This question of what part of 
the dealer’s local direct-by-mail 
work the manufacturer should 
stand is as old as woodcuts. 
Every advertising department is 
meeting it according to its own 
particular light, which is usually 
the same as saying according to 
the particular circumstances of 
the case at hand. Sometime in 
his career every advertising man- 
ager has leaned back in his chair 
and said to himself: 

“We ought to have some estab- 
lished policy in regard to this 
stuff,” and usually he has added 
to his meditation: “I wish I knew 
how some of the big fellows are 
handling it.” 

Thus it is that the work of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany in its dealer-to-consumer let- 


ter service will be found signifi- 
cant. 

This service consists of letters 
in series aimed to touch on all 
possible angles of the tire busi- 
ness. The letters are prepared by 
experts and there is no guess 
work about them. Each one is 
carefully planned and tested, and 
where they are used they are 
bringing home results for the 
dealer. 


COST TO DEALER INCONSIDERABLE 


The letters cost the dealer one 
cent for each one. He pays the 
postage. You need only use your 
pencil for a moment to figure out 
how the company under this plan 
is really carrying the larger part 
of the cost of the letters—paper, 
printing special letterheads and 
envelopes for each dealer, typing, 
filling in and addressing—but at 
the same time the expense is di- 
vided, and it is to the dealer’s in- 
terest to make sure that there are 
no hopeless names on the lists he 
sends in. With each letter cost- 
ing him from three to four cents 
he is going to be pretty sure it 
will go where it will do the most 
good, and that is just exactly the 
result the company is after. 

And still the cost to the dealer 
is not so great that he will not be 
able to see a profit in using the 
service. He is able to figure that 
if he sends out say 500 letters and 
they only result in the sale of two 
tires he is breaking even. What 
more could any dealer ask? 

The letters cover a wide range 
of subjects and are prepared to 
meet all conditions relative to 
Goodyear products. Much care is 
given to creating a favorable im- 
pression in opening, neatness and 
correctness in every detail. Each 
letter has a definite aim, and does 
not simply seek to catalogue mer- 
chandise. Each one follows the 
preceding letter in a logical way, 
with a “human” touch and aims to 
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Get Your Share of 
This Big Payroll 


ITTSBURGH’S payroll is $2,000,000 a day, and Indus- 

try is running 95° full. Everybody's working. The 

field can be covered efficiently with the biggest newspaper 
combination—the largest and best circulation of Pittsburgh’s 
worth-while people at the lowest rate per line per thousand of 
any Pittsburgh medium. 

The status of Pittsburgh newspapers has changed. As the 
result of giving condensed and conservative news, and keeping 
the advertising columns clean, the Pittsburgh Post and Pitts- 
burgh Sun are now read by the intelligent people of Pittsburgh 
—the people of greatest buying power and the most influen- 
tial commercially, socially, and industrially. 

With the Post and Sun Combination, you may reach a 
non-duplicated circulation of 140,000 at the combination rate 
of 18c per line, and you share in the goodwill and prestige 
that these papers enjoy. 


PITTSBURGH 
POST4°SUN 
COMBINATION 


Gives 140,000 Pittsburgh Worth-While Circula- 
tion at an 18c Rate. Best Space Buyin the Field 
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SNODGRASS & GAYNESS 


INCORPORATED 


DESIRE TO ANNOUNCE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THEIR FIRM AS ADVERTISING AGENTS AT 
FOUR EIGHTY-NINE FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ON OCTOBER FIRST, NINETEEN NINETEEN 


R#EY T. SNODGRASS 


STUART GAYNESS 
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meet exactly the needs of the par- 
ticular case. Subjects treated in- 
clude tires, inner tubes, repairs, 
accessories and then there are 
what is termed “emergency let- 
ters” for special cases. The pos- 
sibilities of testimonial statements 
are not overlooked. 

Notice how this one, the first of 
a series, gets into the “meat” of 
the subject in the first paragraph : 


In order for any truck tire to give 
satisfactory service it must be of proper 
type and size with respect to the haul- 
age conditions under which it is used. 

Some trucks require solid tires, some 
cushion tires, and others pneumatic 
truck tires. Trucks which are over- 
loaded should be equipped with wider 
tires. 

_Our thorough o> 2 of trucking con- 
ditions, supplemente our practical 
experience, enables us 10 analyze your 
trucking problems and recommend your 
correct tire equipment. 

We do not attempt to sell you a truck 
tire until we have satisfied both you and 
ourselves by actual observation that it 
is the logical tire for your particular 
use. 

And our willingness to do this is 
founded on sound business principles. 
Unless these preliminary precautions 
are taken, we would only be guessing 
at your tire equipment. 

y following our system we know that 
our advice is sound. 

Let us analyze your trucking condi 
tions and recommend a tire that will 
show you more than satisfactory ser 
vice. 

The letter just quoted is intend- 
ed as an “opener” and every letter 
writer knows how hard it is to 
make that first letter of _a series 
have the “human” ring. The next, 
and other letters of the series, 
take up one particular point and 
drive it home. Notice how the 
subject of service is handled in 
this one: 


Service is a big thing in the tire 
business today. And tire service can 
be divided into just two classes—a 
service of prevention and a service of 
cure. 

Which do your prefer? 

You can buy some tires which are 
backed by free repairs and all kinds of 
free service when you are in trouble. 
But is this service really free? Aren't 
you, the consumer, paying for it in one 
way or another? 

Ang wouldn’t it be better not to have 
a ire troubles? 

hat’s just what our service is based 
upon—the prevention of trouble. 

The first service we do our tire cus- 
temer is the sale of a Goodyear tire, 
because we know he is getting in a 
Goodyear the best possible value for 
his money. 

And then—after we've sold a tire or 
a set of tires—we back each tire with 
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our service of prevention, a service 
which gets tire troubles before they 
happen and which will enable the use 
to get more miles of satisfactory set 
vice from Goodyear tires than he had 
ever come to expect from any tire. 

We have a Goodyear Tire and Tube 
your exact size in stock. You'll find our 
service real economy for you. 


“Journal of Electricity” in 

Hands of McGraw-Hill Co. 

The Journal of Electricity, San Fran 
cisco, has been parenasee by the Mc 
Graw-Hill Company, Inc., New York. It 
will continue to be published in San 
Francisco by the Technical Publishing 
Company. 

Under the new arrangement, Robert 
Sibley, editor of the Journal of Electri- 
city, becomes also Pacific Coast editor 
of Electrical World and Electrical Mer 
chandising, and Willis M. Deming con 
tinues as president and general manager 
of the Technical Publishing Company, 

San Francisco. N. W. L. Gardiner, will 
be in charge of the organization's adver 
tising service at San Francisco 


. y y 
F. W. W ecient 
crease 
The sales of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company for September, 1919, $9,046, 
418, show an increase of $277,644 over 
the month of September, 1918, and the 
sales of the organization for the period 
of nine months ending September, 1919 
$78,377,585—reveal an increase of 
$6,052,854 over the amount of sales for 
the period of nine months ending Sep 
tember, 1918 
Of the gain in September, the stores 
which have been operating a full year 
reported $78,514; while in the nine 
months’ period the old stores’ were 
responsible for $4,124,899 of the gain in 
those months. 


F. C. Day with “Everybody's 

Francis C. Day, recently discharged 
from the army, after two years of service, 
is now a member of the staff of repre- 
sentatives at Chicago, of Everybody's 
Magazine, New York. Before entering 
Government service Mr. Day was a mem- 
ber of the advertising department at 
Chicago of Vogue, New York, and of 
the advertising department of the Chi 
cago Tribune. 


Sales In- 


T. S. Buchanan Joins Hanff- 
Metzger Agency 


Thomas S. Buchanan, formerly a ei 
ber of the outdoor staff of the ¢ 

Gude -Company, New York, is A 5 y. 
member of the staff of Hanff- ¥ 
Incorporated, advertising agency, New 
York. 


David Lampe in Washington 
Advertising 

David Lampe, who has been adver- 

tising manager of Isaac Hamburger & 


Sons, Baltimore, Md., is now advertising 
manager of the Patker-Bridget Co.. 
Washington, D. C 
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Talk Cheer— 
Don’t Predict Evil Days 
to Come 
Maybe, After All, Things are Not 
Nearly So Bad As We Imagine 
‘There Are Signs, If We Look 
For Them, That Reason Will 


Come Out of Present Disorders. 


By Leonard Dreyfuss 


7 the post-war period in Amer- 
ica as bad as we are wont to 
talk of itr Business men in their 
offices, their clubs, on the trains, 
seem. to have but one topic of con- 
versation—the abnormal demands 
of labor and the consequent seeth- 
ing unrest of the resultant con- 
dition. 

Don’t you think we are all of 
us aggravating the situation by 
agreement too readily that there 
is a crisis coming? Have you 
stopped to think that if we looked, 
we might see a little silver lining 
shining from the cloud in spots? 
I have, in. the last few months, 
travelled some 10,000 miles visit- 
ing a good many cities in the 
South and West. 

I find some optimistic signs of 
a speedy return to a normal con- 
dition of the American “strive to 
please” spirit. It isn’t so many 
months ago, that an “honest-to- 
goodness” waiter in a hotel was 
something to be marvelled at. 
Lately I’ve been more often well 
served than not in our good hotels. 
Head waiters are again issuing 
orders with a degree of assurance 
that they. will be obeyed. Labor 
is becoming a little more plentiful. 
Trains are mostly running on 
time. The serious shortage of a 
lot of things has been forgotten. 
America has a strong character- 
istic that has its advantages 
and disadvantages—we forget so 
easily. 

American Business put its 
shoulder to the wheel during the 
war period for the furtherance 
of our fighting forces in a re- 
markable way. Let us marshal 
that same organized force again 
to handle the, labor problem in- 
telligently. We need a “Herbert 


Hoover” with full power to act 
Until he appears let business men 
cease discussing how bad the sit- 
uation is. 

We need another country-wide 
“Safety First” campaign. But 
this time it should be a “Service 
First” campaign ; a little more 
“strive to please” spirit put into 
\merican business, and | am 
sure labor will catch some of the 
enthusiasm. 

Had a hotel manager wire me 
the other day, ‘ ‘Reservations made 
as requested, thank you.” With 
the hotel men again saying “thank 
you” surely the tide has turned a 


little. 
Let us be optimists. And while 


we are at it let us not be pikers; 
let’s be real optimists. 


Astor Purchases Two British 
Publications 


The Financial Times and The Draper's 
Record, with the connected printing 
establishments, it is reported, have been 
—s by Major Waldorf Astor, M. 

son of the late Lord William Waldorf 
Astor, for a sum in excess of $2,000,000. 
Major Astor is the proprietor of the 
Sunday Observer. 


A. L. Marsh with “Iron Age” 


A. L. Marsh, who has been manager 
of El Ingeniero Contratiste and O 
Engenheiro e Empreiteito, Spanish and 
Portuguese monthlies, published by 
Dodwell & Co. Ltd., New York, has 
joined the selling staff of the Iron Age 
ublishing Company, New York, and is 
engaged in export catalogue work. 


Eldredge Agency Reorganized 


The Frank M. Eldredge Advertising 
Agency, Detroit, has been re-organized, 
and will hereafter be known as The 
Frank M. ag Company. Its officers 
are: Frank M dredge, president and 
treasurer; O. P. Eldredge, secretary and 
George K. Parsons, vice-president. 


H. W. Beyea with Chicago 
“American” 

Herbert W. Beyea, who during the last 
six years has been with Cone, Lorenzen 
& Woodman, special newspaper repre- 
sentatives, New York, is now a member 
of the eastern advertising office of the 
Chicago Americon, 3 


W. A. Bower Lea’ Leaves Anaconda 
“Standard” 


W. A. Bower has resigned as business 
manager of the Anaconda, Mont., 
Standard. He has been with that pub: 
lication as business manager during the 
last twenty years. 
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For clothing wunicuely the thoughtfully 
edited catalog or booklet, Levant Cover 
Paper is an ideal cover. It has an artistic 
value, a definite dignity that carries its own 
message of permanence and prosperity. For 
catalogs advertising articles of rare beauty, 
it has a final note of good taste. 


LEVANT’ COVER has the distinctive ap- 
peal of real Levant Leather. The- richly 
shaded colors in which Levant Cover Papcr 
is made, carry out perfectly the suggestion 
of leather. It is the perfect medium to force 
attention upon a sales message and secure 
a favorable consideration. 


LEVANT Covers are splendidly adapted to 
the craftsmanship of the printer. In which 
of the seven colors shall we send you 
samples, sheets, or quotations? 


GREY, RED, COFFEE, YELLOw, 
GREEN, BLUE AND BLACK 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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These Girls Do Nothing 
but Patch Papers 


OU’LL find them working for Insurance 
Companies, in Railroad General Offices, Filing 
Departments—wherever records are kept—-busily 


mending, copying documents that couldn’t stand 
handling—documents that ought to have been printed 
on tough, strong, durable paper—but weren’t, through 
someone’s mistaken idea of economy. 


Your records—your contracts—the paper on which 
your business is built—print them on Old Hampshire 


Bond for DURABILITY. 


Old Hampshire Bond endures—because it is made of 
clean, hand-sorted rags, fabricated slowly and carefully 
into the strongest, most durable texture. 


Send for a copy of “‘The Art of Paper Making.” It 
tells how Old Hampshire Bond is made; and why 


it is so supremely durable. 





Seed Innoculation As An Advertis- 
ing Theme 


Certainly the Complex Story Could Be Told Understandingly to Farmers— 
But It Wasn’t an Easy Problem 


By H.O. Mann 


co is going into part- 
nership with the farmer. 

Not that Science was unwilling 
to do so a number of years ago, 
but the farmer himself has not 
been inclined to smile upon its 
advances. 

The Government 
thinks that advertising 
has had more to do 
with bringing the two 
together than anything 
else. When an adver- 
tiser, who has a mes- 
sage for farmers, is 
desirous of technical 
data of any kind that 
can come from any one 
of the Government’s 
official bureaus, he has 
only to ask for it. He 
is treated with marked 
courtesy and _ consid- 
eration. They can’t do 
too much for him. 
Files are opened up 
and ponderous tomes 
of official information 
spread out. 

But it does not fol- 
low that because gov- 
ernment departments 
prepare instructive ma- 
terial, it is always used. 
The farmer can be very 
stubborn. Because Jim 
Brown has twenty acres 
of earth, it does not 
follow that Jim can 
plow it up and plant 
any old thing there. Jim, how- 
ever, is more than apt to work 
along those lines. Soil is soil to 
Jim. 

The young college graduate, 
who has turned his mind to agri- 
cultural problems, has another 
view-point. He believes in making 
an analysis of that soil first and 
discovering what will grow there 
and what will not. If a certain 
crop is wanted, then the soil must 
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MAKES SIMPLE A SUBJECT THAT IS DIFFICULT FOR THE 
AVERAGE LAYMAN 


be doctored for that purpose. The 
elements lacking must be scientif- 
ically supplied. 

There are two classes of farmers 
in Florida, let us say. One is do- 
ing well and the other is making a 
rather pathetic mess of it. The 
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INOCULATION 


failures are the hard-headed, ob- 
durate old codgers who, having 
tired of severe northern winters, 
go down to the sunshine state and 
buy farming tracts. They start 
crops and operate exactly as they 
did at home. They are too old, ap- 
parently to be taught new tricks. 
They refuse outside advice—scien- 
tific advice. Who are these young 
upstarts who go galavanting a- 
round with their highfalooting talk 
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about bacteria and “nitrogen-fix- 
er and “legume crops” ! 

he successes are the younger 
men with open minds who read 
farm journals as a religion and 
who have little close-to-the-soil 
libraries packed-jam with scien- 
tific Governmental data. 

It has come to pass that adver- 
tising insists upon being heard. 
The farmer can’t avoid or dodge 
or turn his back on it. The pub- 
licity is too great. If he doesn’t 
read it himself, his next-door 
neighbor tells him. And it is 
reckoned that science is giving the 
farmer some new idea every day 
in the year. 

A characteristic example of the 
new advertising campaign, is Far- 
mogerm, which is nothing more 
than expert seed innoculation. 
Last year an experiment was 
made. The product has been on 
the market for a number of years 
but the advertising had been lim- 
ited. It was an established ar- 
ticle, with a few users who swore 
by it. But Farmogerm had not 
grown as it should. The things 
that it did and the ideal it stood 
for justified its broad, national use. 
Could the farmer be convinced 
through advertising? It was not 
an easy thing to write about, not 
an easy thing to describe, not an 
easy problem to picture. 

How would farmers receive the 
campaign? Could material be pre- 
pared that would sell the basic 
idea? 

Its sponsors knew these things, 
because they had foraged since 
1908. Seed innoculation has not 
been a mere experiment. The 
Government bureaus have ap- 
proved. 

Soil must have a proper amount 
of nitrates. 

Certain crops simply can’t exist 
without it. And nitrates come 
from air. All legume crops, such 
as alfalfa, vetch, clovers, soy 
beans, peanuts, lucerne and peas 
can be made the “mothers” of 
nitrogen. The legume seed is 
treated with Farmogerm, which 
supplies life-giving bacteria, and 
these legumes, in turn, as they 
grow or are plowed down in some 
cases, between rows of other crops, 
bring luxuriant growth to the new 
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crops. The dead soil is re-born. 
The nitrates return. 

_ To the unscientific farmer, this 
is a perplexing story to get over. 
It becomes muddled in the telling. 
But Farmogerm determined to try 
as it had never tried before. 
Three full pages were issued in 
farm papers—illustrated, cou- 
poned, and with simple direct sin- 
cere explanatory text. 

Several methodical things were 
done in conjunction with this trial 
campaign. 

The economy of the idea was 
set down in figures. With Farmo- 
germ, five acres of soil could be 
supplied with nitrates for eight 
dollars, which is only $1.60 per 
acre. 

Actual demonstrations were 
made at experiment stations and 
the results photographed. These 
photographs were put in a booklet 
for free distribution. 

The package and labels were 
brought up-to-date. New and 
brighter colors were used. On all 
four sides of the container now 
appear scenes of agricultural ac- 
tivity. The bottle was made dis- 
tinctive by a patent stopper which 
permitted the nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria to breathe air—which was 
necessary for its safe keeping. 

As soon as the advertising be- 
gan to appear, the booklets were 
widely distributed and invitations 
sent out to farmers to visit cer- 
tain experiment stations or farms 
where growing legumes were 
proving the case. 

This season, the campaign is to 
become one of national importance. 
On farms where Farmogerm has 
been tried, the photographer is 
gathering material for a new and 
larger booklet and for magazine 
illustrations. 

The Earp-Thomas Cultures Cor- 
poration, New York, manufacturer 
of Farmogerm, is now willing to 
go ahead, unafraid and with per- 
fect confidence. One side-issue of 
its advertising has been the dis- 
covery that the old fashioned type 
of farmer is going at last. We 
are living in an age of tractors, si- 
los, metal corn cribs, electricity on 
the farm, concrete and Science, as 
applied to the soil. 
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$500,000,000 


q This is a lot of money, yet 
it only represents the com- 
bined personal annual income 
of the 45,000 Rotarians who 
own and subscribe to THE 
ROTARIAN — The Maga- 
zine of Service. 


q In addition to this personal 
income each of these men rep- 
resents a successful business 
so that the aggregate buying 
power which they represent is 
phenomenal — in fact we be- 
lieve sincerely that the circu- 


lation of THE ROTARIAN 
represents greater buying 
power per thousand of circu- 
lation than any other publi- 
cation. 


q And, another thing, these 
Rotarians being vitally inter- 
ested in their organization 
and its publication, are more 
interested in the advertise- 
ments which they see in their 
magazine than in the ads 
which they see in other 
magazines. Their slogan is— 


“SERVICE”. 


ROTARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 


Published Monthly by the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs 


CHICAGO 


Eastern Representative 
Weis W. ConstanTINE 
$1 East 17th St., New York 


Advertising Manager 
Frank R. Jennines 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Great Britain 
Tos. STEPHENSON 
6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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OVER A MILLION 
Railroad Men and Their Wives— 


the aristocrats in the labor field, the conservative 
thinking group whose patronage and influence is of 
the greatest value, can be reached through 


Koch’s List of Railroad Magazines 


Here are a combination of magazines, each one 
reaching a distinct class of railroad workers—edited 
by railroad men and published purely for their own 
class of readers. 


From ten to thirty-five years these magazines have 
been printing special news, stories and other matter 
from the angle of the railroad man and his family. 


Current publications could not or did not know 
how to treat problems the railroad man and his family 
considered vital. The need for publications such as 
these occurred and was met so satisfactorily by these 
magazines that they have grown in influence, prestige 
and circulation year after year. 















Years ago many national advertisers saw the value 
of these publications from an advertising standpoint. 
In those days two or three hundred thousand circula- 
tion was the total of all these magazines. 








Today it is possible to reach over a million homes 
and the present rates average about a dollar a page a 
thousand. Keyed copy has always proved the pulling 
power of these monthlies. The two largest advertisers 
of their kind, in the country, this fall, used three 
pages and three and a half pages, respectively, in one 
issue of this list. 


Koch’s List of Railroad Magazines 


Eastern Office: 

S. M. GOLDBERG, 
303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 














Home Office: 

IRVING V. KOCH, 
122 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 













Personal Letters Good Practice for 
Business Correspondence 


Cultivate Tact and Courtesy in the Home Letters and Those Written at 
the Office Will be Almost Sure to Improve 


By John T. Bartlett 


HERE is a certain famous au- 

thor, incidentally an English 
professor in one of New Eng- 
land’s most exclusive colleges, and 
a psychologist of no mean calibre, 
who says that the average person 
writes best when he is ‘“‘good and 
mad.” An angry person is tact- 
less, undiplomatic and scornful of 
consequences, but when he writes 
he writes well if he ever does, 
measured by strictly literary stand- 
ards. Try it on yourself. Look 
back over the years, and the 


chanees are five to one, if you are 
an average person, you recall a 
“mad” letter as the smartest you 
ever wrote—even though you were 
sorry for it afterwards. 

No, you didn’t waste words. 


And you said it all, too! Told 
him straight! Because you wrote 
at white heat, the exact language 
of the letter, likely enough, is 
seared on your memory. And be- 
cause you wrote well—this is an- 
other literary test of good writing 
—very likely the recipient recalls 
your very words, too. 

I have made the foregoing pre- 
face not in defense of. “mad” let- 
ters, which ordinarily have no 
justification—they butter no pars- 
nips, as we say—but as bearing on 
my point in this article, which is 
that pretty nearly the best place 
to get practice in letter-writing is 
at home, in personal letters. Not 
any particular kind of personal 
letter, and very often the letter 
about personal, home affairs which 
has a business character. Letters 
of appreciation, letters of regret, 
love letters, letters “home,” let- 
ters to the grocer. 

And the mad personal letter, too. 
Write it if you must—it’ll be prac- 
tice. Then tear it up, and write 
a different sort of letter. The 
“mad” letter, however bright and 
pointed, generally serves only to 
“get it off your chest.” The let- 
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ter substituted puts practical psy- 
chology in operation and builds 
toward a definite constructive re- 
sult. 

Personal letters make good 
practice because they are about 
things which touch us so inti- 
mately that they evoke strong 
feeling. And out of feeling, good 
writing comes. If we can write 
well at all, we can write well in 
our personal letters, and writing 
well in our personal letters we 
learn our powers, discover clever- 
ness, a deftness, which we can 
readily incorporate in our letters 
at the office, turning the devel- 
oped talent to account in our 
everyday work. 


MEN OFTEN LEAD A DOUBLE “CORRE- 
SPONDENCE” LIFE 

There is no better place to cul- 
tivate true courtesy, tact, hon- 
esty, promptitude, friendliness, 
qualities which individually pay 
real dividends in business corre- 
spondence, than in our personal 
letters. Some men learn the busi- 
ness value of these things in their 
work at the store or factory, and 
get into the habit of practicing 
them there. The better place to 
learn them, because they are 
learned in a finer, nicer, deeper 
way, is in our personal life. 

To learn these things at home 
is valuable for a second reason. 
I mean it prevents that attempt 
to lead a kind of double existence 
which I have known some busi- 
ness people to make. Among their 
business associates and customers, 
they endeavored to be tactful, 
courteous, polite, stifling any 
primitive impulse, like anger, 
which conflicted with their busi- 
ness interests. In their personal 
life they adhered to an entirely 
different standard, considering it 
unmanly to refrain from telling 
a man to “go straight to ——” 
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when they felt like it. If they 
didn’t like the neighbor’s ways, 
they said so. They became ob- 
noxious to the grocer, the garage 
man, the street car employees, the 
water department and so on right 
down the list. They left all home 
letters to the wife, except in the 
case of a “good call-down,” which 
they felt that only they per- 
sonally were competent to ad- 
minister. 

“Bill So-and-so,” it came to be 
said, “is a hard man to get along 
with.” Yet Bill considered him- 
self a good business man. He 
wrote a great many business let- 
ters in which he tried to be tactful 
and courteous. He thought he 
wrote as good business letters as 
the next man. 

But he didn’t. His letters al- 
ways had a hollow sound, even 
when written in his best mood. 
With Bill courtesy was not in- 
nate. He was inclined to be a 
selfish man, regardless of others’ 
feelings. He led the double life 
no business man can afford to 
lead. The courtesy, tact, friend- 
liness, honesty, which pay best are 
not of the put-on kind. There is 
no better place to cultivate these 
qualities and make them real than 
in our personal relations, away 
from business, and our personal 
letters are particularly helpful be- 
cause in them, oftentimes, we find 
it easier to stifle a primitive im- 
pulse than we would talking over 
the fence or through the tele- 
phone. Alone with our letter, we 
can view the matter in a broad 
way. 

I am acquainted with a man who 
left home in youth under strained 
family circumstances, There had 
been trouble, misunderstanding, 
recriminations, hard words. Some 
of the onlookers, watching the son 
depart for a distant State, figured 
he was burning bridges. He had 
never been much of a son for 
writing letters, and certainly un- 
der the circumstances they didn’t 
expect him to—bitter, hurt, as he 


was. 

It happened, however, that this 
young fellow upset all calcula- 
tions. Somehow, he began to real- 
ize things. He wrote home reg- 
ularly where he formerly almost 
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never had. He told about the in- 
teresting life he was leading in a 
new country, about the particular 


work he was doing—he was 
wrapped up in it. He told of 
incidents, facts, business condi- 


tions, acquaintances—and by dis- 
crimination in selection and skill 
in writing managed to tinge them 
with the magic of human interest. 
From being a duty, writing home 
became a pleasure. He discovered 
all kinds of enjoyment in it. He 
developed, as one does through 
practice, greater and greater skill. 
His stock at home went up—up— 
up. The letters were the big event 
of the week. They were read and 
re-read, passed around, then final- 
ly carefully preserved. The mis- 
understandings were magically 
forgotten—the sting mystically ex- 
tracted from harsh differences. 

That was the magnificent thing 
those personal letters did. But 
they served a more essentially 
business purpose, also. They 
made that man a clever business 
letterwriter, because in him they 
developed, far more important 
than technical writing skill, a 
way of looking at things, 


PLEASANT RELATIONS WITH TRADES- 
MEN BY MAIL 


Another intimate acquaintance 
of mine has told me of his ex- 
perience with personal letters and 
how it helped him financially: 

“There was the case of the 
Western grocery store manager 
who came out to get acquainted 
with us,” he said, “making a spe- 
cial trip for the purpose, and who 
still regards us as the most re- 
markable customer he ever had. 

“It was while there was ill- 
health in the family, and we were 
living quietly, absolute strangers, 
in a Rocky Mountain district. 
Conditions were such that it was 
impractical either to use the tele- 
phone or to buy groceries in per- 
son. We ordered our goods by 
mail, paid for them by mail. They 


were delivered through a union 
delivery system employing boys. 
There was no actual contact what- 
ever with the grocery store. 
“Moreover, this grocery store 
got at first only a portion of our 
trade. 


The family was small, and 
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Automobile Show Advertising 
in Cincinnati, Ohio 


The 1919 Cincinnati Automobile Show was held September 
13th to 20th. Two Cincinnati papers issued Auto Show num- 
bers. The other two papers did not extend any such recogni- 
tion to the automobile and allied industries. 


The Cincinnati Post published an Automobile Show number 
on Saturday afternoon, September. 13th. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer published an Automobile Show 
number on Sunday morning, September 14th. 


Of the total amount of Auto, Truck and accessory advertis- 
ing published in the four Cincinnati papers during the two 
days, Saturday, September 13th, and Sunday, September 14th, 


The Cincinnati rer nee 
published. . Sawn. ae 3% 


The Cincinnati Post (Saturday) published 42.19 


The other two papers combined, one Sat- 
urday evening, the other Sunday morn- 
Te ee ere 


In the information it carried, the illustrations, text matter, 
and general content, the Show number of The Post was so 
much superior that it received the commendation of the Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association in a letter of thanks and apprecia- 
tion from the president of the Association. 

The Posts’ Auto Show number was a very complete directory 
of the dealers and the auto products marketed in Cincinnati. 
Ask for a copy. 


THE CINCINNATI POST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
Union National Bank Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Marbridge Building 1125 First National Bank Bldg 
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This advertisement should 
interest 


Advertising Agents 
Newspaper Publishers 
and Magazine 
Representatives 


I have had over twenty years 
experience selling advertising in 
the Magazine and Newspaper 
field. My earnings are larger 
today than ever before, but I 
feel that the time has come when 
my wide personal acquaintance 
with Advertisers and Advertis- 
ing Agents should be used by 
me in the interests of either a 
Newspaper Publishers’ and 
Magazine Representative or 
Advertising Agency, of which 
I would be a part. I have a 
reasonable amount of spare capi- 
tal which I would be willing to 
invest. Personality of the con- 
cern and ambition of attainment 
would count more with me than 
size of business or immediate 
money reward. 


Address O. D. 


BOX 64, PRINTERS’ INK 
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the amount of the account negli- 
gible. 

“Yet nowhere, trading in per- 
son, had we ever obtained higher 
average service. And when after 
several months the family, every 
member of it, was down with 
scarlet fever, and in lieu of the 
mail a neighbor, receiving instruc- 
tions through a window, obtained 
groceries in town at this store, 
the store manager sent back a per- 
sonal word that we needn’t worry 
about credit if we needed it—we 
could have all the time we wanted. 

“‘T don’t know anything about 
em,’ he declared, ‘but I'll say this, 
though I ain’t seen one of ’em. 
They’re the honestest folks in the 
county!’ 

“This man had never seen one 
of us, and knew nothing about us 
except what our letters had indi- 
cated. We were thousands of 
miles from home, and he didn’t 
even know where that home was, 
or what was our business. 

“I shall always remember that 
offer, unsought, of credit accom- 
modation. It happened to be one 
occasion in my life when I didn’t 
need it. But that hardly mini- 
mized the offer. This store final- 
ly became so interested in us that 
the manager made a special auto 
trip out to get acquainted. It was 
a main-street store in an incor- 
porated city of above 10,000, and 
it had hundreds of more impor- 
tant regular customers. 

“We got a whole lot of amuse- 
ment out of that adventure in 
letters. And the result wasn’t 
wholly a piece of chance, either, 
although there are grocery stores 
of course which wouldn’t have 
reacted in the same way to our 
letters. The bare fact that we 
were one customer ordering goods 
by mail; the additional novelty 
that the grocery store had never 
seen us; were sufficient to get 
personal service of a high order. 

“Then we were as businesslike 
as we knew how to be. We wrote 
brief, direct letters in which we 
got right down to the point. We 
paid for goods religiously right 
on the dot. The man who doesn’t 
do that who can, is missing one 
of the easiest, most effective ways 
to advertise himself favorably 











Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


Give Mr. Faulkner, the 
Automobile Editor of the 
Times, the credit for express- 
ing concisely and effectively 
The Times’ business policy 

“We don’t sell advertis- 
ing,” he told a prospective 
client the other day. “We 
buy advertising. We pay for 
the advertising space that 
you use in The Times col- 
umns in the currency of Ser- 
vice, Merit, and Results. If 
we cannot pay the right price 
we don’t want your adver- 
tising.”” 

An interesting sequel to the 
incident is that the client 
came in to The Times office 
the next day and told Mr. 
Faulkner: 

“Since I left you yesterday 
I have been investigating, 
checking up with your ad- 
vertisers the statement that 
you buy advertising instead 
of selling it. I find it is true. 
Now I want to put the di- 
rection of my entire Wash- 
ington campaign in your 
hands. Use The Times and 
whatever other papers you 
think best.” 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



















































New Orleans, La., 
Shreveport, La., 
October 1, 1919 


Announcement 


EGINNING October 

1, 1919, The S. C. 
Beckwith Special Agency 
will represent the New 
Orleans Daily States and 
the Shreveport Times in 
the Eastern territory, 
which is all territory east 
of Pittsburgh and Buf- 
falo, including those 
points. 


John N. Branham 
Company will represent 
the New Orleans Daily 
States and the Shreve- 
port Times in the West-. 
ern and Southern terri- 
tory (excepting Louisi- 
ana and Texas.) 


ROBERT EWING, Pub. 


New Orleans Daily States 
and Shreveport Times 
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among friends or business rela- 
tions—or total strangers. When 
we were in doubt about an article 
we ordered it in a clear, direct 
way by telling what we wanted it 
for and leaving it to the grocer. 
It always flatters anybody to have 
confidence thus placed in them— 
and it doesn’t cost anything to 
do it. 

“On two or three occasions we 
called attention to a clerical error 
in our favor. The amount may 
have been 15 cents or 95 cents— 
it didn’t matter. The result was 
the same. It is business of course 
to have errors against one recti- 
fied, but it pays much better, in 
dealing with most firms, to have 
errors against the other fellow 
rectified. 

“When we made any complaints, 


we turned the occasion into a 
good-will builder, after this 
fashion. 


“The two pounds of butter last 
week were so salty it was impos- 
sible to use it except for cooking. 
We don’t speak of this to “kick,” 
because we know the store was 
not to blame. We never anywhere 
have had better butter than from 
you. But we think you ought to 
know about this salty butter, so 
that you can go into the matter 
with the butter-maker and prevent 
recurrences.’ ” 

In my own family, often when 
it was not necessary, we have used 
the mail to order hardware ma- 
terials we needed. It’s good prac- 
tice. We have always found it 
interesting to see how good serv- 
ice we could get without a cata- 
logue and ordering something con- 
cerning which we had no trade 
knowledge. We tell what we 
want a thing for—what we are 
trying to do—how big the job is, 
and a suggestion about quality. 
Then we leave it to the hardware 
man. Nearly always we get abso- 
lute satisfaction. 

In a personal letter of any kind, 
it is absorbingly interesting to 
watch how the recipient responds 
to confidence placed in him. Some 
of the best, cockle-warming letters 
we have ever received have been 
in response to this device, de- 
liberately used. 

This year at Fourth of July 
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Every account in this Agency 
has come to us on the proper 
basis. That, we are confident, 
is one. reason why our list of 
clients is permanent. 


The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 


Advertising 
Detroit 




















Ideas 
Color Drawings and 
General Art Service 


are available to our clients. We’re 
not trying to compete with agencies 
or artists by any means, but our 
service is complete, and we can put 
through a job from rough sketch to 
finished plates in any number of 
colors and Ben Day, if desired! 


The TRICHROMATIC 
Engraving Company 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
J. H. TRYON Cc. A. GROTZ 
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The OPPORTUNITY 
Seeks the MAN— 


This is an opening close to the 
top of a progressive and pros- 
perous Pennsylvania agency. 


It involves assuming complete 
charge of the copy and pro- 
duction end of the business. 
Agency experience is, there- 
fore, essential. The ability 
to write strong, convincing 
copy is a prime requisite. So 
is ability to direct the work of 
others. In short the man we 
want is of the type which is 
both the mainstay and the 
mainspring of advertising or- 
ganizations. 

The initial salary will be 
$3,500 a year. 

The by-no-means-distant future will 
provide for a salary revision up- 
wards, a profit-sharing arrangement, 
and an opportunity to acquire a sub- 
stantial interest in the company. 
The man of the type we have in 
mind will see in this just what we 
want him to see—an opportunity to 
get into business for himself under 
the most favorable kind of circum- 
stances, 

If that appeals to you and you know 
you can measure up, write us. All 
correspondence will be confidential 


and will be returned if desired, 


Address A. C., Box 69, care of Printers’ Ink, 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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time we were out in the country, 
and so it came about that we 
bought fireworks for the young- 
sters by mail, of a hardware store 
in the nearest large town. We 
were not known to it. We said 
we were uninformed about the 
fireworks situation, newspaper 
stories putting us at sea, and we 
would have to leave it to the 
store’s judgment to send us what 
we wanted. There were the 
horns, specifically—the kids were 
all excited about horns. And 
small firecrackers if they had 
them. For the rest, we would 
leave the collection to them. What 
we wanted was something that 
would give husky, but young, boys 
—three years and five ‘years—en- 
joying their first firecracker 
Fourth, a good time. We en- 
closed a check. 

The average retail hardware 
store in the country hasn’t facili- 
ties for customer correspondence, 
and the letter which came back 
with the fireworks was written on 
coarse paper, in pencil, in clumsy 
handwriting. It was signed 

“‘Wiesbeck”—a clerk. 

He hoped he had gotten some- 
thing to satisfy the boys. He'd 
tried hard. He was sorry to dis- 
appoint on the horns, but he had 
shopped all over town and couldn’t 
find them. If everything wasn’t 
just right, we must ask him to 
fix it up for us. 

That fireworks collection for 
the three-year-old and the five- 
year-old was a top-notcher. No- 
body could have done better. And 
the letter that the clerk wrote 
along with it was a master busi- 
ness letter, though I’d bet it was 
one of less than half a dozen he’d 
ever written for that store dur- 
ing a long employment. 

hy don’t more stores let 
clerks write letters for them? No- 
body has to be a college graduate 
to write a good letter. The clerk 
who has genuine feeling about 
things, and will write naturally, 
can register bull’s-eyes. And let 
him use wrapping paper and pen- 
cil if we wants to. It’s a first 
rate idea. 

To get a reply, and a quick one, 
is often the job of an important 
business letter. We can get good 








The crowded con- 
dition of our offices 
at 250 Fifth Avenue, 
has made it necessary 
for us to move to 
larger quarters at 95 
Madison Avenue 
(corner of 29th 
Street), where we are 
now located. This 
is just around the 
corner from the old 
location. 


f Bena 


Same telephone 
number— 
2100 Madison Square 
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underwear and ho- 
siery manufactur- 
ers, some selling to 
the retail trade, 
others to the job- 
bing trade, use 


‘ ars e 
[peristsery 
320 Broadway New York 

to get their message 


to the trade. 














NEW RATE CARD 


Effective October 1, 1919 


CHESTER TIMES and 
The Morning Republican 
Morning and Evening. Chester, Pa. 


General Display 


TIMES Per i 

SG. -. cnidduseb he soeb ee cis ¥ 

No Time Rates 
1400 lines or more............... $ .04% 
2100 lines or more............+.- 04 
2800 lines or more.............5+ 03% 

REPUBLICAN Per Line 
, SE Ree eee .05 

No Time Rates 
1400 lines or more..............- $ 02% 
2100 lines or more.............+.- 02 
2800 lines or more..........-.-++ 01% 


*COMBINATION 3 Line 


No Time Rates 
1400 lines or more............-.- $ 05% 
2100 lines or more............+.- 05 
2800 lines or more. 
* When same matter is used in both papers. 
A. B. C. FIGURES — 14,731 


Period Ending March 31, 1919 


Foreign Representative 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP, 
303 Fifth Ave. New York City 
Association Building, Chicago 











practice on our friends. I have 
dozens of times written a letter 
to a friend, thoroughly desiring a 
quick reply, and reflected as 
sealed the envelope, “That will 
get him!” And it did. I didn’t 
say in a postscript, “Please write,” 
or, “Write quick!” I simply laid 
myself out to write the most inter- 
esting letter—interesting to that 
particular recipient—that I knew 
how to write, filling it not merely 
with newsy material but with snap 
and spontaneity. In any letter 
spontaneity is pure gold. The aim 
was to write a letter which would 
so please the correspondent that 
he would end a reading of it in 
a glow of friendly feeling. In 
his own mind, spontaneously, 
would occur dozens of things he 
wanted to tell me. The impulse 
would be so strong that he would 
respond—and usually he would 
write a good letter, too. 

That is the fine thing about a 
good letter—it provokes another. 

Once in my life when I was 
extremely busy I let my personal 
letters slide. I couldn’t afford to 
take the time for them, I thought. 
But I came to realize the fallacy 
of that idea. Personal letters, 
just for practice, are worth double 
the time we give to them. And 
then there are the bigger things 
they do. 


Ad Course at Y. M. H. A. 

An opportunity to study advertising 
will be offered at the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association, New York, during 
the coming year. The association plans 
to conduct two courses—one a beginner’s 
course and one for advanced students. 
It intends to have men connected with 
advertising agencies, advertising man- 
agers, and illustrators deliver talks on 
different phases of advertising from time 
to time. 


H. R. Paxton in Farm Adver- 
tising 
H. R. Paxton, member of the adver- 
tising staff of ‘the International Har- 
vester Company of America, Inc., Chi- 
cago, is now in charge of agricultural 
quvertaing for the Lamport-MacDonald 
any, advertising agency of South 
pone Ind. 





Ring Agency Has Bank Account 

The John Ring, Jr., Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis, is ’ placing full page 
copy in Texas and Oklahoma daily news- 


pepers, and in daily newspapers in 
ansas a for the Mercantile Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 
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W BARBER 


“ADVERTISING AGENCY , 





Little Building, Boston. Mass. Sept. 26, 1919 


Mr. William F. Rogers, 


Boston Transcript, 
Boston, Mass. 


My dear Rogers; 
Taking up my Transcript as usual last Saturday 





evening, (Sept. 20) in which as near’as I could estimate there 
were 240 columns of advertising: I was reminded of a remark that 
I made at the Executive Board meeting of our Anerican Association 
of Advertising Agencies. The discussion turning upon circulations 
and advertising rates, I said: 
"Gentlemen, the Boston Transcript enjoys the unique 
distinction of having the highest rate for advertising per 


thousand circulation of any metropolitan Daily in America, 
furthermore, it gets by and mukes good." 


a ewer OY 


You are certainly to be congratulated on the success 
that the Transcript has, maintaining as you do, a well printed, 
fearlessly edited and clean journal, both in reading and advertising 


columns. 


Sore eR ow 
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Los Angeles 


HE Magic City of Southern California, is the buying 
center for 1,354,000 people, of whom 607,000 are in 


Los Angeles City. 
Southwest. 


It is the distributing point for the great 
It is the Mecca of thousands upon thousands of 


travelers during every month of the year. 


The TeLerHone Direcrory 

is the one big agency which 
makes it possible for this tre- 
mendous buying force to find 
your wares. When a customer 
turns to its pages the sale is 
already made — he is merely 
seeking confirmation as to where 
his order should be placed. If 
you are not represented, you lose 
an opportunity for a sale. 


We have over 2,400 satisfied 

local advertisers. If our 
TELEPHONE Drrecrory brings 
results to them, it will bring 
results to you. We want to 
bring our Directory to the atten- 
tion of National manufacturers 
and National advertisers. It 
will assist in pushing your sales 
in Los Angeles and. Southern 
California. 


We would like the opportunity to send you detailed 
information regarding circulation, rates, press dates, etc. 


SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Directory Advertising Department 


716 South Olive Street 


Circulation 


165 ,000 


Copies 
- a -_ 


Consulted over 


850,000 


Times Daily 


Los Angeles, California 

























To Sell the Consumer, Help Her 
With Her Problems 


Corn Products Refining Company Uses Extensive Newspaper Space to 
Show Housewives the Usefulness of Its Cook Book 


HERE are times when it is less 

important to advertise a prod- 
uct than to exploit a constructively 
helpful sales idea. For when you 
help people with their problems, 
you make your sale at the same 
time. 

Karo newspaper advertising 
strikes a new note. The Corn 
Products Refining Company sells 
the idea of preserving to house- 
wives, makes an audience for a 
little cook: book, and goes after the 
wholesale grocer with vim. 
Twelve four-column advertise- 
ments have been bound into a neat 
portfolio, reprinted, and sent to 
wholesale grocers in all the terri- 
tory it covers. 

There is promise of fraternal 
good-will in the editorial heading 
which reads: “To our ‘Partners’ 
—The Wholesale Grocers.” But 
buried deep in the optimistic text 
is a more significant message. 
There is more profit for the jobber 
in Karo than in sugar. The mar- 
gin of profit on sugar is some- 
times exceedingly small. War 
stepped in and made an argument 
for Karo and a nice new market. 

“Half Karo, half Sugar” is now 
a working slogan, and the jobber 
is reminded that it is to his in- 
terest to push Karo because of 
that added margin of profit. The 
newspaper series is brought to his 
attention as an indication of good 
faith on the part of the advertiser. 

As the campaign reaches its 
climax, hundreds of thousands of 
cook books, leaflets and other ma- 
terial of an educational character 
follow up the newspaper adver- 
tising. 

These daily- paper advertise- 
ments are built of almost sure- 
fire material. While cans of the 
syrup are included, the text veers 
off from the conventional appeal 
and grows chattily friendly with 
the house wife. A cook book has 
been compiled for her use. At 
last the vexatious puzzle of pre- 





serving and canning has been re- 
duced to science. 

When women see these ads they 
are first impressed by the rather 
personal spirit of the talk. Ap- 
parently, Karo comes second in 
importance. The manufacturer is 
looking out for her kitchen in- 
terests and has been studying to 
put the information in helpful 
form. 

The captions are ingenious. 
The advertising flavor is not too 
evident in them. A large propor- 
tion of women who undertake pre- 
serving make a sorry mess of it. 
Old-timers at the game are not al- 
ways immune. Grandmother, who 
has been putting up preserves since 
she was a girl, has her off days 
and is willing to read up on the 
subject. These titles, therefore, 
make it fairly certain that the bal- 
ance of the advertisement will be 
read, and read attentively. And 
this is an important feature of 
copy writing and advertisement- 
building. 

The cook book is fifty-eight 
pages of the best recipes that 
could be accumulated. Much of 
the data were secured in the com- 
pany’s own kitchens, where ex- 
perts were set to work devising 
ways and means of safeguarding 
the woman who isn’t quite sure. 

It’s all to get these women to use 
one-half Karo with one-half sugar. 
Illustrations of tempting dishes in 
the cook book, give added lure. 
And around and about the space 
ornate borders of fruit and ber- 
ries supply the necessary atmos- 
phere. 

In a sense, the Karo scheme is a 
“new method” of preserving. 
Professionals bear out all state- 
ments made and the advertising 
does not exaggerate. 

Getting the wholesale grocer and 
the jobber and his salesman in- 
terested in a newspaper campaign, 
to the extent of pushing it, making 
people read it and keeping it alive 
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while the drive is on, is equivalent 
to cashing in on an investment to 
the mth degree. 

The real significance of the cam- 
paign however, is one of advertis- 
ing- -department policy. How much 
better it is to have a basic sales 
idea at the bottom of newspaper 
advertising. The new order of 
advertising things incorporates far 
more than package and shop talk. 
It means delving deep for a cam- 
paign theme that will be a mixture 
of news, education, jobber interest 
and all-round helpfulness to the 
market you wish to reach. 


E. E. Eby in Export Sales Work 


Earl E. Eby, sales manager for the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Industrial 
Bearings Division, New York, has been 
made a member of the board of directors 
of Hyatt, Ltd., a new organization form- 
ed to market ‘the Hyatt roller bearings 
in Europe. He will have his head- 
quarters in New York. Mr. Eby will be 
succeeded as sales manager of the In- 
dustrial Bearing Division by G. O. 
Helmstadter, formerly Chicago district 
manager of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co. 


W. S. Stone is Gorham’s Sales 


Manager 

W. S. Stone. advertising manager of 
the Gorham Manufacturing Company, 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
sales manager of the company. Mr. 
Stone has been with Gorham over ten 
years. He will retain the direction of 
the company’s advertising policies. 


Patton Succeeds G. W. 


Moister 

C. W. Patton, who ey | was dis- 
charged from the army, has been made 
advertising manager - the Old Hickory 
Chair Company, Martinsville, Ind. He 
succeeds G. W. Moister, who has become 
a member of the copy department of the 
Sidener-Van Riper Advertising Co., 
Indianapolis. 


J. B. Fraser in Realty Adver- 
tising 
J. B. Fraser, formerly advertising 
manager of the Tabor Ice Cream Co., 
Cleveland, has been made advertising 
manager of the H. H. Howard Co., a 
realty organization, also of Cleveland. 


C. W. 


Store Takes Eigheoon Pages for 
National Advertisers 


A. Harris & Co. Incorporated, de- 
partment store of Dallas, Texas, em- 
ployed an eighteen-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement recently to advertise locally 
the national advertised goods which it 
sold. 


John Ring, Jr., Forms St. Louis 
Ad Agency 


John Ring. Jr., former publicity man- 
ager of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, and president of the Ad- 
vertising Club of St. Louis, has es- 
tablished an advertising agency in_that 
city, to be known as the a Ring, 
Jr. Advertising Company, Inc. E. 
Gardner, advertising representative of 
the Buxton & Skinner Printing & Sta- 
tionery Company, St. Louis, will be 
associated with Mr. Ring in the man- 
agement of the new agency. 


Ellis F. Draper Dead 

Ellis F. Draper, a representative in 
New York, of the Wylie B. Jones 
Advertising Agency, Binghamton, N. Y., 
died suddenly at his home October 7 
aged about 66 years. Mr. Draper had 
been with the Jones Agency for several 
years. He had been engaged in the 
advertising business for years—for a 
long period in his early life with the 
agency of Geo. P. Rowell, as estimate 
clerk. In 1892 and for a number of 
years thereafter he had a stock interest 
in the Rowell agency. 


Two New Accounts for Rogers- 
Baker 


The account of the Granger Vacuum” 
Rubber Heel Co., Cleveland, maker of 
“Doe Boy” rubber heels, has been put in 
the hands of The Rogers-Baker Company, 
advertising agency, Cleveland. etro- 
politan newspapers will be employed. 

This agency has also obtained the ad- 
vertising account of C. A. Bresler & Sons 
Company, raw furs, Cleveland, and will 
place advertising in farm papers for that 
croeaiedion. 


T. Swallow Joins Bryan 


Harvester Co. 

Leslie T. Swallow, who has been with 
the L. Strauss Company, Indianapolis, 
and who during the war was editor of 
“Harrisonite,” a publication of the en- 
gineers’ corps of Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, was recently made advertising man- 
ager of the Bryan Harvester Company, 
maker of steam tractors, automobiles 
and trucks, Peru, Ind. 


Six-Point League Issues Direct- 


ory 
The sixth annual edition, revised to 
September 1, 1919, of the “Directory 
of Newspaper Advertisers and General 
Advertising Agents”, has been issued 
by The Six-Point League, New York. 
The directory covers the territory east of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh. 


Case Plow and Wallis Tractor 


Consolidate 
The J. I. Case Plow Works. and the 
Wallis Tractor Company, both of Ra- 
cine, Wis., have been consolidated 
under the name of J. I._Case Plow 
Works Company, Racine, Wis. 
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Products that Packers Sell 


Their Number Grossly Exaggerated 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
published a list of some 640 articles said 
to be sold by the packers, 


This list is ridiculously padded in 
order to scare people into the belief that 
the packers are getting control of the 
food supply of the nation. 


For example, the list includes not only “beef 
sides” and “beef cuts,” but also over 60 other items of 
beef products and by-products. 


Over 90 articles listed are not sold to the outside 
trade but are raw materials and supplies, such as 
brick, cement, etc., used by Swift & Company in 
carrying on its business. 

Glaring duplications appear, such as “sardines” 
and “canned sardines”; “butterine” and “oleomar- 
garine”; “dried sausages” and “drysausage,” etc. 

The list includes 37 kinds of sausage; 4 dif- 
ferent kinds or preparations of beef tongue, etc., etc. 


Simmered down, Swift & Company handles in 
addition to meats and meat by-products, only butter, 
eggs, cheese, poultry, canned goods, lard substitutes, 
and to a very small extent, dried and salt fish. And 
the proportion which we handle of the total supply 
of any one of these is absurdly small. 

Do you want to be fooled by such misleading 
and ridiculous statements of the Trade Commission? 
Do you want radical legislation based on such absurd 
evidence? 





Let us send you a “Swift Dollar.” 
It will interest you. 
Address Swift and Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chi tm. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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The Export World and Herald 


English and Spanish Editions 


An Advertising Medium Through Which to Reach 
Buyers of American-Made Goods in Foreign Markets 


Spanish Edition in 44th and English Edition in 
4ist Year of Publication 


Spanish Edition Circulated in: 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Spain 
Central America 
All the Countries of South America 
English Edition Circulated in: 
Europe 
Africa 
Australia 
New Zealand 
India 
Virgin Islands 
French and British West Indies 


China and Japan Mailing List in course of preparation 


Both Editions Published Monthly 


Circulation includes Municipal Engineering and 
Purchasing Departments, Railway Purchasing Agents, 
Plantation Owners and Engineers, Importers of and 
Dealers in Machinery, Lumber, Hardware, Provi- 
sions, Drugs, Chemicals, Dry Goods, Notions and 
many other lines of goods manufactured in America. 


Write for Sample Copies and Advertising Rates 


Also for Particulars Regarding Use of 
Price Current and Reading Columns 


THE EXPORT WORLD AND HERALD 


25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


Please Mention Printers’ Ink 
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Selling to Glad-Handers 


(Continued from page 12) 


disposition—so agreeable, in fact, 
that I couldn’t help but think how 
in accord he seemed to be with 
us. During each interview he 
would listen very carefully, give 
his rare smile, and when he had 
fired both barrels, so to speak, 
he would invariably say, ‘Yes, Mr. 
K, as I stated before, I believe 
you have a good proposition, but 
I really haven't the time to go into 
it in a practical way just now. 
But drop in and see me any time 
you are in the vicinity. I am 
always glad to see the fellows.’ 

“And I would go out and down 
the street like a whipped dog with 
his tail between his legs and the 
accustomed feeling that I had 
been beaten again. 

“Finally one evening when I 
expected to call on him again the 
following morning, suddenly it 
dawned on me that while I had 
told and retold him of our suc- 
cesses in various plants, that pos- 
sibly these were fairy tales to him, 
and right then I seemed to have 
the meat of the nut. 

“The next day I walked into 
his office and again he was glad 
to see me. T said, ‘We have had 
several interviews which have 
been mighty unsatisfactory both 
to myself and to my employers, 
and I think I knew the reason. 
You have very carefully given me 
your time and listened to what I 
have to tell you, and when I have 
told you all that I have had to 
say, your attitude has shown me 
that there was not enough said 
or done to convince you of the 
practicability of our proposition. 

I am going to show 
j I would like to take you 
and your master mechanic over to 
the two mills where our products 
are being used—where you can 
see them in actual operation—and 
the plant officials will tell you the 
results obtained in the use of 
them.’ ” 

The result was exactly what the 
salesman had hoped for. The 
prospects were introduced to their 
neighbors who were users,- and 
after inspection of the products in 
use the sale was made. 


“When Seconds 
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\e PRinTeRs « 
cmicaco , 

Ng . 
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as Srectade || 
—Quick!” 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 


order houses bank on K-L service. 
Kenfield - Leach Company 


*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 























Parcel 
Post 
arrier 


No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 
Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 
Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 
Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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CanY ou Get 
Magazine 
Circulation 


BY 

e * ? 
Direct Mail? 
Has your past experience 
equipped you to step into the 
Direct Mail and general pro- 
motion department of a large 
New York publishing house and 
take complete charge? If so 
there is an immediate opening 
for you—a big job for an ex- 
perienced man—and for only 
an experienced man. If you 
think you are the man, tell us 
and show us why you think so. 
Give us some evidence of your 
past work, and state your age 





























and desired salary. Address 
C. M., Box 65, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 

















































Wanted— 


Advertising Agency Man 
A new, small New 
York advertising 
agency having recog- 
nition, handling a 
dozen high-class ac- 
counts, must expand 
and needs additional 
talent. 

Offers an opportunity 
to some agency man 
to take active part in 
management and to 
become part owner. 
Replies strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address “G. P.,” Box 68, 
care of Printers’ Ink 














The hand may often be glad as 
a defense against the salesman 
whose line the customer honestly 
believes will go slowly in his sec- 
tion. 

A salesman who worked in the 
Northwest was up against this ex- 
perience and was clear-headed 
enough to see the truth of the 
situation. His product was sold 
to farmers. Hiring a car he 
called on several dozen farmers 
and convinced enough of them so 
thoroughly that they needed his 
goods that they placed with him 
direct orders. Then he returned 
to the dealer. “You have doubted 
whether our goods could be sold 
here,” he said. “Here is the 
answ er.’ 

“T had much rather have you 
fill these orders than send them in 
to be filled direct by the house.” 

In cases where this plan was 
feasible, he hardly ever failed to 
get an order even from the most 
confirmed Glad-Hander. Coupons 
from advertisements may also be 
used in much the same way. 

A Glad-Hander who was really 
impressionable could always be 
gotten for a small order. But so 
many salesmen made sales of this 
kind to him that he ended up by 
having his luggage store stocked 
with samples of practically every 
brand that came to town. One 
day this friendly dealer said to a 
salesman, “I don’t know why I 
can’t sell more goods. All the 
best lines are represented here. 
What do you suppose is the mat- 
ter?” 

The salesman put his finger on 
the trouble. “You let your friendly 
nature interfere with your busi- 
ness sense,” he said, bluntly. 

“You give every man a small 
order out of the kindness of your 
heart. The order is so small that 
it doesn’t do him any particular 
good, but it does do you a great 
deal of harm. Many customers 
who come in here are confused by 
the variety of trade-marks repre- 
sented. Since you are equally 
friendly towards all these trade- 
marks, you simply add to their 
confusion. The result is that your 
advice to the customer is indefinite 
and very often he goes out with- 
out buying. 
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EpwARD KRAMER 
Director of Sales 


HERMAN A. LAmpPr# 
Vice-President and 
Gen. Mechanical Supt. 


J. J. Warp 
Secretary-Treasurer 











Oct. 1 


inaugurated a new 
and better sort of 


Engraving 
Service 


unique in several respects 


ersonat attention given your work by 

a practical engraver, who not only 
takes your order, but helps judge the 
reproducing qualities of your copy and 
then follows it through the works as 
your representative to see that your plates 
are delivered as you want them, when 
you want them. 


Volume of business so adjusted that 
this personal service can be at all 
times assured to every client. 


Personal interest of every worker 
enlisted by a division of profits 
<mong employees. 


The highest type of skilled engrav- 
ing knowledge and workmanship to 
assure plates of the best possible quality. 


This sort of service should have your 
consideration. 


ASSOCIATED ENGRAVERS 


343-345 Wert 26'> Street 
NEW YORK 
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The Proof of the Pudding 


The best proof is contained in the fact that 
Canada’s largest National Advertisers in 
nearly every line are using full pages in 


AMIEOS 
VB WIE LRUAN 


Net paid circulation 95,667, A. B.C. 





Willys-Overland, Ltd. Grand Trunk Railway 
McLaughlin Motor Car Co., Canadian Pacific Ocean Serv- 
Ltd. ices, Ltd. , 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Society Brand Clothes 
Ltd. Imperial Tobacco Co., Ltd. 
McClary’s (Ranges) Ontario Oakoal Co., Ltd. 
John Hallam, Ltd. (Furs) Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Citizens Liberty League ae Ltd. . 
a : . I. Eaton Co., Ltd. (Dry 
Canadian Government . : ’ 
Goods) 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. of 


Canada, Ltd. . . 
ihe ‘ Ganong Bros., Ltd. (Choco- 
Canadian National Railways lates) 


Canadian Pacific Railway Bauer & Black 


Victory Loan, 1919 


To Cover Canada Completely 


you will be well advised to use the maga- 
zine selected by successful advertisers. 


Advertising rate: 65 cents a line. New rate card now ready. 


The Veteran 


Toronto, Ontario Ottawa, Ontario 
Mail Bldg. Citizen Bldg. 
C. CAMPBELL, Advertising Manager 
38 St. Antoine Street Montreal, Canada 
American Representatives 
Charles E. Miller W. H. Stockwell 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
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“T advise you to concentrate on 
two lines at the most, and get the 
relative values of each line clear 
in your own mind and in the 
minds of your clerks.” 

The dealer saw the light and has 
since materially built up his busi- 
ness as well as provided handsome 
orders for the salesman who set 
him straight. 

Some Glad-Handers have been 
merely put asleep by personal suc- 
cess and think that they don’t need 
to care any more how the business 
goes. The salesman’s job may 
then become evangelistic as it did 
in the case of one who sold a 
manufacturer the profit-sharing 
idea which made the business such 
a good thing for his sales people 
that he had to take a fresh spurt 
himself in order to keep his own 
income abreast of his standard of 
living. 

One tip I got direct from the 
Glad-Hander himself. “How do 
you get away with it?” I asked. 

I use a woman’s way,” he con- 
fessed. “I always agree with the 
salesman on the little points but 
disagree pleasantly on the big 
points. Having agreed to a seem- 
ingly great extent with him, the 
salesman considers me fairer than 
most folks and finds it harder to 
urge me to cross the tape at the 
finals.” 

Often the Glad-Hander merely 
thinks the time has come when he 
is entitled to take things easy. He 
cares not what may happen now— 
he has his pile and his multi-cylin 
der car and the children are all 
happily married off. 

A wicked method of uplift was 
once effectively employed on this 
type of man. The salesman, after 
many trials, decided to bombard 
this man with a new type of pink 
pellets for pale people. 

Lying restless one night on an 
upper berth, he concocted a devil- 
ish scheme. A series of post- 

cards was written and left with 
the salesman’s wife for frequent 
mailing. The Glad-Hander was 
astonished one morning to receive 
a post-card on which was neatly 
typed this message, “So long as 
you go to the office every day why 
not make the most of Ta 


A few days later the gentle 
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a 
The 


Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Over a million lines 
again in September 


September was the seventh con- 
secutive month in which the Daily 
and Sunday Atlanta Journal has 
carried more than a million lines of 
paid advertising. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Agency Solicitor 
Wanted 


Advertising Agency in Chicago has 





place for a high-class solicitor. It 
is not the volume of business which 
interests us but rather the type of 
We desire 


perienced 


above all an ex- 
who has 
who appreciates 


man. 
agency man 
achieved results, 
association with gentlemen, and 
who will look forward to eventually 
well- 


owning an interest in a 


equipped live agency. We invite 
the correspondence of a man.of this 
description and while all letters will 
be treated as confidential you may 
write us through your attorney if 
you so desire. 
Address 
“C. H.,” Box 63, Printers’ Ink, 
New York 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, of 
PRINTERS’ INK, published weekly at New 
York, N. Y., for October 1, 1919. 


STATE OF NEW YorK, 
County or New York, Ss.: 


Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds 
in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared John Irving Romer, 
who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor 
of Printers’ INK and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement, etc.. of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, are: Publ sher, 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., 185 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Editor, John Irving 
Romer, 185 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Frederick C. Kendall, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 


2. That the owners are: Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lishing Co., 185 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y.; John Irving Romer, 185 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; Richard W. Lawrence, 185 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: There are 
none. ees 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company%but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

JOHN IRVING ROMER, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 
day of September, 1919 
ELSIE M. MORAN, 
Commissioner of Deeds, 
New York City 

(My commission expires December 10, 1920.) 
Register No. 20090. County Clerk's No., N.Y 
264. 
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admonition came somewhat in this 
fashion: “You may be successful 
enough to take it easy but you will 
never get the fun out of mark- 
time that. you could out of 
MARCH!” 

Regularly every four or five 
days some short-arm jolt of this 
kind landed firmly on the apa- 
thetic Glad-Hander. Bits of Emer- 
son, Franklin, and Bible texts like, 
“‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” 

The salesman’s wife got inter- 
ested. ‘She was ‘an amateur 
philosopher and a bit of a high- 
brow. She did the thing up burnt 
sienna, umber, chocolate, cordovan 
and all the other varieties of 
brown. Nobody has ever found 
out what passed through the mind 
of the Glad-Hander but he began 
to show, after a while, an interest 
in his business and the salesman 
continued to call. And whether 
the Glad-Hander suspected the 
salesman is not known to this day 

One day the salesman got an 
order. He has been getting in- 
creased re-orders every season 
now for several years. 

There is the Glad-Hander who 
turns like a worm. He glad- 
hands and agrees right up to the 
closing point and then suddenly 
gets “rough. 

In dealing with Glad-Handers 
of all types; the wise salesman will 
never let himself become so 
drugged by geniality that he has 
no spunk left for a sudden turn 
of this kind. 

Ah, well, at least they warm 
the stage of business, these urbane, 
friendly. Glad-Handers and 
doubtless many of them never 
realize the thorns they plant o’- 
night in salesmen’s pillows. 


Gymer and Mattingly Join Lees 
Company 

Frederick E. Gymer and I. S. Matt- 
ingly, former members of the staff of 
Fuller & Smith, advertising agency, 
Cleveland, O., are now with The Lees 
Company, advertising agency, also of 
Cleveland. 


Imported Soap Advertised 


™" 
Canada 
The Advertising Service Co Limited 
Montreal, is placing advertisements in 
Canadian newspapers of “Erasmic’”’ toilet 
soap, an imported article. 
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CHICAGO 


THE LOGICAL LOCATION FOR PUBLISHERS 

















Bring Your Publication to Peterson’s Building 


The Largest Publication 
Printing Plant in the West 


The increasing burdens of the Postal Zone Laws are bringing 
the many advantages of the West more prominently than ever 
before to the attention of publishers. 


In our buildings, totaling eighteen floors, we print more than 
one hundred publications. Many of these friends have been 
with us for twenty-five years. 


To hold such a record, our service and prices must be good. We 
would be glad to tell you more about ourselves. 


CHARLES S. PETERSON, Proprietor 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE 
Peterson Linotyping Co. G. D. Steere Company 
523-537 PLYMOUTH COURT 

CHICAGO 
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CLINCH IT! 





Make the sale by making your prospect 
think of your product at the buying spot. 


That’s getting 100% selling value from 
your advertising. 


Our method of distribution for signs, 
banners, hangers, window transparencies, 
etc., not only assures the advertiser that 
his product will be prominently advertised 
right where it is on sale, but our method of 
maintenance guarantees him effective dis- 
play all the year ’round. 


We conflict with no other advertising me- 
dium. Rather, we reinforce them all. 


We make your advertising pay out. And 
our cooperative service has proved of ma- 
terial assistance to a number of clients 
in securing wider distribution for their 
products. 

Let us tell you about our service. Let us 
show you what we are doing for scores of 
America’s biggest advertisers. Our propo- 
sition will interest you. Write us. 


J. JOHNSON COMPANY 


National Distributors of Signs 


Mallers Building 
Chicago 

















A Genuine Democracy for All the 
World 


This Is What America Is Now Laboring for—With the Sincere Co-operation 
of Labor and Capital It Will be Acquired 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President G 


ARRIERS of all sorts seem to 

block the path of progress. 
Prophets of despair are crying 
“woe,” and the faint-hearted take 
counsel of fear. Yet there are 
those of us who cling to the 
legend that the shield still has 
two sides, and are disposed to 
consider as calmly as may be the 
important factors which enter 
into the situation, in the inborn 
hope that good may come. 

The obstacles which confront 
us must be removed if we are 
to take the place in world lead- 
ership awaiting us. Among the 
most important of these are the 
barriers to a better understanding 
and working basis between labor 
and capital. President Wilson did 
not unduly emphasize the impor- 
tance of the problem when, in his 
message to Congress, he declared, 
“The question which stands at 
the front of all others in every 
country amidst the present great 
awakening is the question of 
labor.” 

No fair-minded man can take 
exception to the sympathetic atti- 
tude expressed by the President 
concerning the desirability of im- 
proving labor conditions, nor can 
any generous spirit challenge the 
suggestion to make the men and 
women who perform its daily la- 
bor happier in their industrial and 
social lives. 

But labor must be on guard 
against a grave danger, from 
which no one but labor itself can 
save it. I mean the peril of being 
misled by false friends, by im- 
practical and unsound thinkers, 
who seek to exert an influence 
that is unwarranted by their ex- 
perience, or rather lack of expe- 
rience, and to lead labor into the 
morass of untried, impractical, 
and unsafe experiments, which 


Bankers’ Maga- 


ve Reprinted from The 
zine. 


Suaranty Trust Company, New York 


cannot solve labor’s problems, and 
serve only to erect greater bar- 
riers between employees and em- 
ployers, as well as to injure the 
interests of society generally. 
Labor should be deaf to the parlor 
exponent of dangerous socialistic 
theories and avoid as a pestilence 
the agitator who comes to them in 
the guise of their own kind, but 
who would wreck the very house 
that labor is building to protect it- 
self from the elements of indus- 
trial strife. 

It may be that we shall have to 
institute in this country something 
comparable to the industrial coun- 
cils in England—national, district, 
and plant organizations for the 
various industries, in which em- 
ployers and employees are repre- 
sented and which can act with 
authority and in orderly fashion 
for their respective industries. 
The degree of protection against 
certain objectionable competitive 
practices within their own groups, 
which this type of organization 
offers employers, will probably 
prove one of its principal benefits. 


CORDIAL CO-OPERATION NECESSARY 


But whether this or some other 
plan is adopted, labor will doubt- 
less insist increasingly upon the 
right of collective bargaining, and 
in the long run those employers 
will fare best who are disposed 
to take labor by the hand rather 
than by the throat. Likewise 
those laborers will gain most and 
permanently ‘who deserve to be 
taken by the hand. 

But collective bargaining is not 
a panacea and alone cannot safe- 
guard all the interest involved in 
the wage system. Back of all the 
machinery for collective bargain- 
ing, if it is to function well, must 
bc the spirit as well as the form 
of co-operation. 

Employers, sincerely desirous of 
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giving their employees generous 
treatment, have time and again 
failed to win their employees’ con- 
fidence or loyalty. If such well- 
intentioned efforts can fail com- 
pletely and so frequently, may it 
not be that neither side of the 
labor controversy really under- 
stands the other? Mutual under- 
standing affords the only basis 
for co-operation in productive en- 
terprise. 

Admittedly labor is not always 
sufficiently interested in the quan- 
tity and quality of production— 
which constitute the source of 
wages and the only continuing 
wage fund. For this attitude la- 
bor is not solely to be blamed. 
The advantages which may revert 
to the workers as consumers gen- 
erally are too remote to elicit any 
special concern in individual eff- 
ciency in production. Profit-shar- 
ing schemes and the like are often 
suspected because arbitrarily con- 
trolled from above. Scientific 
management, so-called, whatever 
may be its potential merits, has 
had few if any real trials, for it 
can have a fair test only when 
more cordial relations exist be- 
tween labor and capital than are 
usually to be found to-day. Such 
means alone, then, do not prom- 
ise general recognition of the ba- 
sic partnership of capital and 
labor in production at its best. Is 
there no way out? Must we 
charge the whole difficulty to the 
shortcomings of human nature? 


SOME POSSIBLE AIDS 


The first essential is an under- 
standing of the magnitude of the 
undertaking. To secure in the 
average worker genuine interest in 
his product when, as is so often 
the case, he is subjected to the 
deadening monotony of the rou- 
tine of machine production, is a 
formidable task. And he would 
be a bold reformer, who could con- 
fidently set forth in detail a plan 
fitted to every exigency in the 
adiustment of industrial relations. 

Something has been gained, we 
may be sure, in the recent spread 
of the idea that the management 
of men is a function that not 
every man with money and a fac- 
tory under his control can exer- 


cise ; that it requires special ability 
and consequently special training. 
The employment managers to-day 
—and their numbers have multi- 
plied rapidly—represent a depar- 
ture in industrial engineering 
merits encouragement. 
When there are more and better 
qualified managers of personnel 
we shall be farther advanced to- 
ward an acceptable adjustment of 
industrial relations. 

But in the final analysis lasting 
progress in this direction must 
rest upon a spirit of co-operation, 
which finds expression in a genu- 
inely democratic control of the 
conditions of employment. This 
does not mean that the direction 
of enterprise can be handed over 
bodily to a committee of workers 
lacking special ability and train- 
ing for managerial tasks. It does 
mean that neither those who re- 
ceive nor those who pay wages 
have an exclusive right to deter- 
mine the whole range of condi- 
tions under which the work of 
the world shall be done. In pres- 
ent day corporate activity in busi- 
ness the actual managers repre- 
sent other people who supply in 
whole or, usually, in part the 
capital employed. Since the man- 
agers direct the human as well as 
the material factors in production. 
it might perhaps be well to allow 
the workers some direct participa- 
tion in the choice of managers or 
a voice in management. 


THE BARRIER BETWEEN GOVERN MENT 
AND BUSINESS 


Another serious barrier to our 
national progress and prosperity 
which must be overcome if we are 
to fulfil our destiny is that which 
intervenes between the Govern- 
ment and business interests. We 
must have Government co-opera 
tion with and support for Amer- 
ican investors in foreign securi- 
ties; likewise we must have such 
co-operation and support for 
American business, instead of, as 
heretofore, a spirit of antagon- 
ism, suppression and obstruction. 
Business does not need or want 
naternalistic aid. All that it de- 
sires is that for which it toiled 
and fought in the interests of its 
country and humanity during the 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
CSTARLIOMED O78 |mCOMPORATEO 100) 
384-360 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


August 7,1919 


Collin Armstrong,Ince, 
1463 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen;- 


When we decided to advertise THE 
LITERARY DIGEST to our American soldier and 
sailor boys in France,ve lacked information 
as to the best and most direct means of reach- 
ing them. We are pleased to state that you 
were able to assist us greatly by supplying 
this information. 


The subsequent service in France 
furnished us by your essociated company,Bocieto 
de Publicite Internationale under the personal 
direction of Mr. Jean H. Fulgeras,carried our 
plans to an extremely satisfactory conclusion. 


We do not know where or how we 


could have obtained better service than you 
performed for us. 


Very truly yours, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY. 


Atk _—4, 


rtising Manager. 











We take sincere satisfaction in the thought that our associates, the 
Compagnie de Publicite Internationale of Paris, of which M. Fulgeras 
is the directing head, were able to put through this enterprising plan 
for Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


As the American representatives of this French advertising com- 
pany, perhaps we can do as well for you as Funk & Wagnalls feel 
was done for them. A conference will determine that. Incidentally 
right here in New York we know quite a lot about France. 


May we send you 4 copy of our booklet, “France as a Field for 
American Products.” 


Collin Armstrong, Inc. 


General Advertising Agents 
1463 Broadway 


PARIS New York LONDON 
31 bis Faubourg Montmartre 25 Victoria St., S. W. 1 
Jean H. Fulgeras, Director Harold A. Moore, Director 
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‘Prize Offer 


$250.00 for the best accepted idea (illustration and 
reading matter) for a street car card or newspaper 





advertising campaign—display or reader style copy 
—for Partola, the laxative tablet which is both a deli- 
cious peppermint candy and an intestinal antiseptic. 
It is known as ““The Doctor in Candy Form.” 

$150.00 for the next best accepted idea. 

$100.00 for the best. accepted slogan, jingle or set 
of jingles, or phrase descriptive of Partola Tablets, 
Phrases must not exceed ten words. (If two or more 
contestants send in the winning slogan, jingle or set 
of jingles, or descriptive phrase of Partola Tablets. 
the $100.00 prize. will be awarded to each one.) 

$50.00 for the next best accepted slogan, jingle or 
phrase. 

$10.00 for each and every suggestion of any sort 
which we find acceptable for any advertising purpose. 

Note: We will be glad to send, without charge, 
sample of Partola and descriptive circular to anyone 
wishing to enter this contest. Contest closes Decem- 


ber 15, 1919. Address all letters to 


Contest Chairman 


Partola Distributing Co. 
26 West 17th St. New York, N. Y. 
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world war—freedom—freedom to 
develop the productivity so ur- 
gently needed the world over, and 
which is the only solution to the 
high cost of living, for the pre- 
vailing prices of wages and mate- 
rials cannot be appreciably re- 
duced now without disastrous re- 
sults to industry. 

But the full development of that 
productivity will not be possible 
unless we permit business to func- 
tion without blighting restraints. 
It must not be burdened with 
taxes which penalize production 
and discourage expansion, al- 
though business does not shirk its 
fair share of war costs. It must 
not have its feet bound, after the 
ancient fashion of the Chinese, 
and be expected to make seven- 
league strides. In other words, it 
must not be hampered and ha- 
rassed bv such antiquated statutes 
on land as the Sherman Law and 
upon the sea by such as the LaFol- 
lette Seaman’s Act, nor must it be 
regulated by. political, personal, 
class, or sectional prejudice or in- 
terest. 


THE BARRIER OF PESSIMISM 


Finally we must not permit a 
barrier of pessimism to obscure 
our world-wide vision. As labor 
should close its ears to false 
friends, so business should refuse 
to hearken to the prophets of ill, 
who either are unfamiliar with 
or ignore the history of mankind 
and the fundamental facts of hu- 
man nature. We are eminently 
unjust to those who fought our 
fight for democracy for more than 
three years when we underrate 
their assets— not their material 
assets so much as their intangible 
assets of mind, of courage, of 
spirit. And furthermore the psy- 
chological reactions of such a 
mistake militate against the ren- 
dition of the full assistance which 
we are capable of extending to 
our less fortunate Allies and 
friends overseas. 

Unquestionably the situation in 
Europe is chaotic at the present 
time. Nothing else could be ex- 
pected after four and a half years 
of the most destructive warfare 
in all history. Financial, indus- 
trial, commercial, and political dis- 
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Tim Thrift 


knows the ins and 
outs of direct mail ad- 
vertising, He has come 
in contact with it na- 
tionally for years. Une 
der his editorship, 


The MAILBAG 


is chock-full of prace 
tical, definite, tried« 
out usable ideas on 
advertising and sell- 
ing by mail. Read now by 10,000 
business concerns and executives who 
find itinvaluable. To those unfamiliar 
with it, we make a 


Special $1.00 Offer 


We'll send The Mailbag every month for a year and 


mail a copy of 

» The Art of Re- 
sultful Letter 
Writing 
a brass tacks book by 
Robert Ruxton, a mas- 
ter salesman who uses 
the pen instead of the 
tongue 
Hundreds have told us 
this contains more 
pertinent truths in its 
56 pages than every - 
thing they have ever 
read on the subject 
To be sure of getting your copy, send 
a dollar today. Editiou limited. 


MAILBAG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1806 E. 40th St. Cleveland, Ohic 













A Continuous Growth 
Another Record Broken 
The November ‘‘Experimenter’’ 
closed with 


25,259 Lines 


of paid display. This is the eighth 
record since this phenomenal growth 
started and a gain of 103% over 
November last year. 

Circulation over 115,000 
EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING CO. 
233 Fulton St., New York City 

Western Representative 
J. B. FINUCAN, HARTFORD BLDG, CHICA 49 
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Capital 
Obtained for Established 


Business Enterprises 


SUCCESSFUL financial sales 

organization of New York is in 

a position to market industrial 
securities in substantial amounts, 
among small investors, under a plan 
which insures permanency of con- 
trol to the directing heads. Prefer- 
ence will be given to manufacturers 
of articles or products which are 
being or can be marketed through 
national advertising and selling 
methods; concerns which are basic- 
ally sound and able to produce 
acceptable financial statements; which are 
on at least a self-sustaining basis, and sus- 
ceptible of profitatle development with 
the aid of addition»! cepital; al.o of suffi- 
cient ea:ning capacity to insure early re- 
turns to inve tors, if not already on a 
dividend basis. Essential details may be 
submitted in strict confidence to “ Indus- 
trial,” P. O. Box 74, New. York. 





TOPPER EERE RES eg 


WHO WANTS MY JOB 
As Advertising Manager 
of Brill Brothers? 


I want to resign my job as adver- 
tising manager, because the growth 
of our business makes it necessary 
for me to devote all my time to 
my job as general manager. 

We want a real live wire. Apply 
by letter, giving all the information 
we ought to have. 


JACOB WEISS, 


Advertising and General Manager 
BRILL BROTHERS 
44 East 14th Street 
New York City 


Oe eee ee ee 





orders are to be found on all 
sides. The destruction of wealth 
and the inflation that have fol- 
lowed are serious, but it is equally 
true that the natural resiliency of 
human nature is bound to bring 
a return to the normal in the 
course of time, and that the re- 
cunerative nower of men and na- 
tions is certain to be felt speedily 
after the peace treaty is signed. 

Men and nations are for the 
most part honest, industrious, 
lovers of order, and ambitious to 
progress. These motive impulses 
are certain to prevail and ulti- 
mately dominate during the read- 
justment process. As surely as 
the war was won by the United 
States and the Allies, there will 
come out of the existing chaos a 
gradual rehabilitation in which we 
or and must play an important 

both to our own profit and 
. "Whe great benefit of others. 
But we must not allow our eyes 
to be blinded to or our minds con- 
fused about the real truth of the 
situation. 

No one can predict the future, 
of course, but we can dis- 
count it to some extent at least 
by basing our conclusions upon 
the logic of the situation and 
an analysis of human experience 
and human nature, which should 
he conducive to healthy optim- 
ism, rather than to unjustified 
pessimism. Every great war has 
been followed by a period of pain- 
ful reconstruction, but out of every 
war a new world has risen and 
human progress been furthered. 

Let us look backward as well 
as forward, and recall the ter- 
rible ordeal which our Allies 
withstood successfully when their 
backs were against the wall, and 
then let us be ashamed not to have 
implicit faith in their abilities and 
capabilities to accomplish the 
tasks of reconstructon—if we will 
but do one tithe of what they did 
to help make our priceless free- 
dom secure for us. 

T can not view the long future 
with alarm. I am confident that 
we will solve the problems which 
have grown out of the war as 
successfully as we met those cre- 
ated by the crisis through which 
we have just passed—provided 
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A Modern King Canute 


The people who lived in the 
good days of the wise King 
Canute thought he had the 
power to make the ocean 
recede at a mere word of com- 
mand. Today the Bell Tele- 
phone Company finds itself in 
a position not unlike that of 
the ancient king. Its mere 
word will not hold back an 
ocean of expense. 


Rigid economy and the most 
modern methods of operation 
have made it possible for the 
Bell Company to keep its rates 
at a far lower level than that 
of the commodities which it 
must use in construction and 
upkeep. But it has felt the 


rising tide of costs just as cer- 
tainly as has every business 
and every family. 


The one source of revenue 
of the Bell Company is the 
price you pay for service. If 
this price fails to cover fair 
wages and necessary materials, 
then both you and your tele- 
phone company must suffer. 


For one year the Bell Com- 
pany was under Government 
control. The Government 
analyzed methods and costs; 
and established the present 
rates as just. All the Bel! Com- 
pany asks is a rate sufficient 
to provide satisfactory service 
to every subscriber. 


aes AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
8 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


ee One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Building Is Booming In 


NEW ENGLAND 


The F. W. Dodge Reports on Building Operations 
in New England show that for the past eight months 
more contracts have been entered than for the eight 
months of any year in the last twenty years, except- 


ing one year. 


This of course means work to all engaged in building 
operations, carpenters, masons, plumbers, painters, 
electricians and others. 


The work in the textile centers has had an increase 
of 98 per cent in the past four or five years. Every 
mill is full to the neck with orders. Dividends are 


larger than ever before. 


As with textiles, it is so in nearly all of the industries. 
The Shoe Industry was never so prosperous and the 
country’s cry is for “‘more shoes.”’ Ask the New 
England manufacturer how things are going, and he 
will answer, ““They are humming, thank you.”’ 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
BURLINGTON, VT.,FREE PRESS 
MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
FITCHBURG, MASS. ,SENTINEL 
LOWELL, MASS., COURIER-CITIZEN 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM 

SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
TAUNTON, MASS. DALY ss 


WORCESTER, MASS.,GAZETTE 
PAWTUCKET, R. I., TIMES 

BRIDGEPORT, CT. , Fost pea STAN 
NEW HAVEN, CT.,REGISTER,, 
NEW LONDON, CT., DAY vening 
WATERBURY, CT., RE2UBLICAN 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home com 


munity. 
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only we stand together and our 
Government stands behind busi- 
ness generally, instead of obstruct- 
ing it. That is one of the most 
important responsibilities of vic- 
tory devolving upon us. 

Our State Department should 
outline a fixed foreign policy, a 
policy which will endure from Ad- 
ministration to Administration. 
With Congress rests the tesponsi- 
bility of freeing business from the 
chains of unfair and blighting re- 
strictions—chains more deadly 
than enemy bayonets—-and of 
legislating constructively to solve 
the great economic problems it 
faces in the fields of taxation, 
transportation, tariff and finance. 

When the responsibility im- 
posed upon us by victory shall 
have been discharged, then, but 
not until then, the United States 
will fulfil its manifest destiny and 
render the world-wide economic 
and practical humanitarian service 
of which we are so abundantly 
capable and to which we aspire 
with the same splendid idealism 
that led us into this greatest of 
all wars to make the world safe 
for democracy. 

But our first and greatest re- 
sponsibility is to make democracy 
genuine for the world. And we 
can best accomplish that by estab- 
lishing firmly the political ideal 
in human relations which was 
dreamed of by the Fathers in 
founding a Government under 
which no distinction of class, or 
section, or creed should ever pre- 
vail; which was created to foster 
a citizenship reflecting unhyphen- 
ated Americanism; which was to 
make possible a land of equal 
rights for al! and of special privi- 
leges for none; and which to-day 
should unite us into a people sol- 
emnly resolved that its sons who 
sleep in foreign fields shall not 
have died in vain, that liberty shall 
not be made a mockery, and that 
human progress shall -not be 
stayed by the forces of destruc- 
tion. 


To Represent Spanish Edition 
of “Vogue” 


J. Willard Adams has been made New 


fork state representative 


of Spanish 
Vogue, New York 
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To hit the white 
strike 


PORTLAND 


MAINE 


—the jobbing center 
—the financial center 
—the shopping center 
—the society center 


Greatest Population in Maine 
Richest Population in Maine 


The Evening Express 


The One Great Afternoon Daily of Portland 
Hits the Bulls-eye Every Time! 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston New York Chicago 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


A Metropolitan City 





The ability to buy in volume is shown 
by the greatness of its population and 
the immense weekly pay roll. Adver 
tisers who have tried Bridgeport have 
found it a great city to sell their goods. 


The Post and 
Standard - Telegram 


A Metropolitan Daily 


in 
A Metropolitan Field 
Leads in all kinds of advertising. 


Offers to advertisers a great advertising 
medium, The greatest circulation by far, 
the lowest rate per thousand of circu- 
lation and of course the greatest results! 


JouHN GLass 
People’s Gas Bldg. 
Chicago, Tl 


I. A. Kuen 
254 Metropolitan Tower 
New York, N. Y. 
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What effect will 
the unauthorized 
printing strike in 
New York have 
upon the cost of 
issuing catalogues, instruction 
books, publications, sales manuals, 
‘and all other forms of printed 
matter which carry a sales mes- 
sage? 

This question is of vital impor- 
tance to every manufacturer, ad- 
vertising agent, publisher and 
other business men in all parts of 
the United States. As peinted out 
in PrinTer’s INK of last week, 
were the employing printers of 


* The 


Menace 


o 
Advertising 


New York to unconditionally sur- 
render to the demands of the local 
seceding unions who refuse to obey 
the orders of their international 
heads, unauthorized demands by 
local radicals in all parts of the 
country would probably follow. 

M. G. Scott, president of the In- 
ternational Typographical Union, 
said in a statement recentlv: 

“If thousands of workers in 
New York are forced to pay un- 
necessary assessments to finance 
this unsanctioned undertaking, 
they should realize that they are 
following false prophets who lead 
the way to inevitable disaster.” 

Conceding to the present de- 
mands would drive many printers 
and publishers out of business. It 
is not alone a demand for wage 
increases which adds so greatly to 
the cost of manufacture, but shop 
practices which result in cutting 
down production. 

Demands for certain practices 
in the printing establishments con- 
cerning the number of men to a 
machine in excess of the number 
actually needed would result 
greatly in decreasing production, 
and in adding materially to the 
cost of manufacture. 

The publishers of two large 
magazines recently figured out the 
threatened increased costs inde- 
pendently, including the practices 
referred to; on one of them the 
increased cost of production 
would amount to *$575,000 a year, 
and in the other case the increased 
cost would come to $875,000 for 
the same period! 

Facing a situation of this sort 
those men, who are producers of 
all means of printed salesmanship, 
are faced with the greatest un- 
certainty as to the cost of doing 
business in the future. Never in 
its history has advertising faced 
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such a threat at its very existence. 
The principles involved make just 
as serious an attack upon the 
whdle fabric of American busi- 
ness and social existence. 

Are irresponsible radicals ‘to 
wrest from sound Americans the 
leadership of labor? Can any 
manufacturer anywhere in the 
future depend upon the sanctity 
of a contract and be enabled to 
figure with any certainty his cost 
of doing business, or is he to be 
continually at the mercy of ir- 
responsible men who desire to 
overturn our present system of 
society ? 

The actual importance of the 
present strike to the whole print- 
ing trade and business in general 
is well summed up in the fol- 
lowing extracts from a letter sent 
by Rogers & Hall Company, Chi- 
cago, printers, to all New York 
publications in which they adver- 
tise. 

“We desire to encourage and 
co-operate with the publishers and 
employing printers of New York 
in their effort to keep out of the 
printing industry of their city the 
theories of Bolshevism and of the 
radical element in labor which in 
our judgment if allowed to be- 
come practiced, would be very 
bad not only for the publishers 
and printing business of the city 
of New York, but also likewise 
would affect unfavorably the print- 
ing industry of the entire United 
States and further in our judg- 
ment would affect unfavorably all 
industries and commerce... 

“Now as an expression to you 
of how in many ways Rogers & 
Hall Company thinks all busi- 
nesses should co-operate and as- 
sist each other in after the War 
reconstruction and in all matters 
that are for general good of busi- 


ness, we herewith say to you that 
if, on account of the New York 
printers’ labor difficulties you are 
not able to issue regularly or not 
at all for some time, your publica- 
tion in which our advertisement 
should appear, we will gladly 
stand our share or portion of your 
loss as represented by our con- 
tract with you for advertis- 
ing... 

“We also appreciate the impor- 
tance and far reaching effect of 
a proper solution of the labor dif- 
ficulties now existing between 
publishers, employing printers and 
the radical labor element of New 
York City...” 

Facing this critical situation 
some nublications have already 
given notice to their advertisers 
of an increase in rates amount- 
ing to 25 per cent. PrinTer’s 
INK, in accepting contracts which 
run over a period of time, has 
decided to borrow a leaf from the 
best commercial houses in their 
manner of facing the present ris- 
ing labor costs. In accepting any 
contracts at the present time, the 
following clause is inserted: 

“In view of present labor 
troubles and large prospective in- 
creases in production costs, we 
reserve the right in accepting the 
contract, to readjust the rate on 
March 1, 1920, or later. The ad- 
vertiser, on his part, has the right 
to stop his advertising March 1, 
1920, if such increase as we may 
be compelled to ask, appears to 
him to be unreasonable or beyond 
what the space is worth to him.” 

In this way, we agree to let 
present rates stand for four and 
a half months, no matter how big 
any increase may be as an out- 
come of the present situation. 
We offer, therefore, the above to 
publications everywhere as a con- 
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structive suggestion in the present 
situation. 

Letters from subscribers and ad- 
vertisers, emphatically commend- 
ing the stand of the publications 
in their support of the employing 
printers, continue to pour into the 
editorial and business  depart- 
ments. A weekly journal in New 
York City has recently issued a 
pamphlet containing a few of the 
letters received. They vary from 
the following short letter received 
from a printer in the South: “They 
also serve who only stand and 
wait, that’s me. Wishing you suc- 
cess in the fight which you are 
making, I am,” etc., to long letters 
of support, in which is shown a 
surprising knowledge of the prin- 
ciples at stake in this unusual and 
vitally important struggle between 
irresponsible radicals on one side 
and constructive labor leaders 
lined up with employing printers 
on the other. 

The Union, a leading 
paper published in Indianapolis, 
says that it is the duty of the em- 
ployer to co-operate with the 
forces of right in the labor ranks 
in combating the evil thing, which 
we call “socialism”—which _ be- 
comes Bolshevism or Communism 
when it matures. 

Following this good American 
precept, employing printers and 
publishers and constructive labor 
leaders are uniting forces in a 
stand against those which are a 
dangerous menace to the very life 
of the nation. The support of con- 
structive forces everywhere who 
have rallied around them in their 
fight are sincerely appreciated by 
every publication and employer. 


Two New Accounts of Detroit 


Agency 
The Kling Products Company, Detroit, 
maker of beverages has put its advertis- 


labor 
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ing account in the hands of The Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Co., advertising 
agency, Detroit. A local campaign has 
been undertaken, and a newspaper and 
poster campaign covering the State of 
Michigan is planned for 1920, for this 
account. 

The J. D. Tire Company, Charlotte, 
N. C., has also put its advertising ac- 
count in the hands of this agency. rade 
papers, newspapers and direct advertis- 
ing will be used. 


O. H. Adams with The Green- 
leaf Company 


Otis H. Adams, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of the Connecticut Tele- 
phone & Electric Company at Meriden, 
Conn., has become associated with The 
Greenleaf Company, Boston agency. 

e has been associated with the 
Martin V. Kelley Company, the Class 
Journal Company, the General Motors 
Corporation and the National Cash Reg- 
ister Com pany. 

{r. Adams’ work at The Greenleaf 
Co. will be in the nature of plans and 
production. 


Two Bakers’ Publications 
Merge 


The Bakers and Confectioners Gazette, 
San Francisco, formerly The Pacific 
Coast Gazette, has been purchased by 
C. W. Stamm, publisher of Western 
Baker, San Francisco. The two publica- 
tions have been merged, and will be 
ublished under the name of Western 
aker, which publication will be de- 
voted only to the baking industry, and 
will make no effort to cover the con- 
fectionery field. 


Mason with “Motion 
Picture News” 


L. H. Mason, who has been with the 
Chicago American and with the San 
Francisco Chronicle, and who was re- 
cently editor of the American Coal 
Journal, Chicago, has been made Chicago 
representative in charge of advertising 
and editorial work, a Motion Picture 
News, New York. 


L. H. 


F. O. Dunning, Jr., in East for 


Bruce Co. 


Frank O. Dunning, Jr., formerly with 
the Brooklyn Standard Union and Times 
has been made eastern manager of the 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
publisher of the ‘American School Board 
Journal and the Industrial-Arts Maga 
zine, with headquarters in New York. 


Selden Irwin Becomes Adver- 
tising Manager 


Selden Irwin, formerly with the Aled 
Publicity Bureau of Cleveland, O., 
later with the Nichols-Moore Co., auar 
tising agency of Cleveland, has ‘become 
advertising manager of the Whitaker- 
Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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NEW YORK 
$@ Madison Ave. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
S310 Riggs Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
104 S. Michigan Ave, 


JF 


Wm. H. Rankin Company 


Associated with Charles F. Higham, Ltd. 
London, England. 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, President 
8. A. GROTH, Secretary and Treasurer 


WILBUR D. NESBIT, Ist Vice-President 
ROBERT E. RINEHART, 2nd Vice-President 





Brass Tacks in Advertisingand Selling 





When you are making a sale you 
concentrate on the customer before 
you, 

You convince him that he is the 
most important feature of your life 
at that moment. You do your best 
to make him realize that he is the 
individual at whom your whole 
selling plan is directed. 


You apply the human equation; 
you use personality; you show that 
each saleisan individual transaction. 

* * * 


When you sell that man, you do 
not talk to his whole family, his 
whole neighborhood, his whole 
town or his whole state. 

Yousellhim. You convince him. 
You make him so well pleased with 
hisown judgment that the moment 
he becomes a customer he also be- 
comes a ‘‘booster’’ for you and 
your product. 

On that sale you have a cash 
profit which you can estimate—and 
a good will profit which cannot be 
reduced to figures. 

We believe that advertising should 
beso planned and prepared that each 
advertisement is a personal selling 
talk to the individual reader. 

* * * 

Ina recent issue of Printers’ Ink is an 
article by Mr. W. H. Heath, entitled, 

Selecting Your Audience in Advauce.”’ 
Using the newspaper advertising of Kel- 


logg's Krumbles as an illustration, Mr. 
Heath writes: 

“Some recent Kellogg advertising in 
hewspapers was constructed with a very 
definite policy in mind. Even a breakfast 

may have its special markets. It was 
reckoned that if all the wage earners could 
be induced to buy Krumbles the factory 
would be kept humming. 


“The obvious illustration for a package 
cereal was to resort to the time-honored 
custom of showing people at breakfast, or 
mother ringing the bell, or the kiddies 
having fits of joy because Mascerated Bran 
has been served again. 

**Kellogg’s Krumbles constitute a well- 
rounded ration, for the person who must 
stand shoulder to shoulder with a hard 
day’s work. Then why not select a list of 
the more interesting trades and direct the 
newspaper appeal to them with perfect 
frankness? 

“First camea catch phrase, ‘Whatever 
you do—Eat Krumbles.’ This was lettered 
in white on a series of black panels and 
the pictorial feature above them. 

“This isa characteristic message in the 
copy: 

‘Stenography and typewriting is hard 
work. It calls for vitality and endurance. 
Your breakfast ought to be a good, 
strengthening one.’ 

“Or the outdoor workers: 

‘A carpenter has to havea lot of stored- 
up energy to carry him through the day. 
Muscular work calls for muscular readi- 
ness.’ 

“We believe we are overworked and 
that our own profession is the most ex- 
acting onein the world. Weare genuinely 
interested in text or picture that attempts 
to reflect these specific conditions. There- 
fore the carpenter with his plane and the 
cashier at her cash register and the ste- 
nographer at her typing all hold the 
human appeal. It's a case of talking to 
them in their own language."’ 

* * * 

The advertising of Kellogg’s Krumbles, 
Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Krumbled Bran and other Kellogg prod- 
ucts is designed and prepared by us. Kel- 
logg’s campaigns this year are considered 
the best they have ever had—and we are 
sure they will recommend this organiza- 
tion to any food or grocery specialty ad- 
vertiser. 

Talking things over will not obligate 
you in the least. We have no solicitors, 
so you will not be annoyed by persistent 
calls. We would like to tell you what we 
do and how we do it, 

We will be glad to make an appoint- 
ment for a business talk in your 
or ours. 
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“The 
Atlantic 
Leader’”’ 


HALIFAX 


One of the brightest illustrated 
week-end papers in Canada. 

A new venture for the Maritime 
Provinces which has proven 
immensely popular. 


No advertising campaign com- 
plete without it. 


See it is included in your fall 


and winter appropriation. 


Full particulars from 
your advertising 
agency, or direct 


TheAtlantic Leeder 
HALIFAX 











Dominates Its Field 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Circulation 


127,773 


DAILY 


Member A. B. C. 














New York “Commercial” Adds 
Two Former Service Men 


Two former service men, E. E. Patten, 
and Fred E. Crawford, Jr., have become 
members of the advertising department 
of the New York Commercial. Mr. 
Patten, who was formerly with Cone, 
Lorenzen & Woodman, special news- 
paper representatives, New York. will be 
a member of the advertising staff at New 
York; Mr. Crawford, who was at one 
time with Ryan & Inman, publishers’ 
representatives, Chicago, will be the 
western advertising representative with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Two New Accounts for Lloyd 
W. Young 


The advertising account of the Squee 
gee Heel Co., Cleveland, has been ob- 
tained by Lloyd W. Young, advertising 
agency, Cleveland. An advertising cam- 
paign, in which the newspapers of the 
Middle West will be employed, has been 
undertaken. This agency has also ob- 
tained the account of the Cleveland 
Instrument Co., manufacturer of elec- 
trical temperature measuring _instru- 
ments. for which account a _ business 
journal advertising campaign will be 
made. 


Five Former Service Men Join 
ce ” 
Home Sector 


William C. Esty, and Theodore C. 
Fulton, have been made New York 
representatives of the advertising depart- 
ment of The Home Sector, a publication 
of the Butterick Publication Company, 
New York. Other appointments to the 
force of representatives of the advertis- 
ing department of that publication are: 
Carroll J. Grauer, and Burton C. 
Goodloe, Chicago; and Sam Weston 
Scott, Boston. All of the new repre 
sentatives are former service men. 


Kansas City Has New Agency 


An agency has been established at 
Kansas City under the name of the 
Besack-Sands Advertising Company _by 
William H. Besack, who was at one time 
with N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, 
and who formerly conducted an advert-+ 
tising service at Kansas City, and Fred 
W. Sands, publisher of the Mid-Com 
tinent Jeweler, Kansas City, and secre 
tary of the Kansas City Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association. The new agency 
has obtained the advertising account 0 
the National Wood Renovating Company. 


W. S.. Thompson in Telephone 
Advertising 

Willis S. Thompson, who was a mem- 
ber of the American Legation at Stock- 
holm, Sweden, during the last two years. 
is now a member of the advertising staff 
of the Central Union Telephone Com- 
pany, Indianapolis 
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fir complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates,half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


co sail 


<A 


Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 | 

Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 

winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 
Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 17,000 Daily 3 frsscnsra 


Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Carries over a page of want advertisements 



























































FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 





“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 
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| Exransion Wacezine 


Advance in Rates 


Subscription Growth Makes 
Rate Increase Necessary. 


After January 5th, 1920, the rate for 
advertising in Extension Magazine will be 
$1.50 per agate line. 


All non-cancelable orders accom panied 
with schedule received before January 5th, 
1920, for space up to and including the 
September, 1920 issue, will be accepted at 
the old rate of One Dollar per agate line. 


The new rate is based on a guar- 
anteed circulation in excess of 300,000 


copies monthly. 


TENSION MHcgamne | 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 


F. W. HARVEY, Jr. JAMES K. BOYD 
General Manager Advertising Manager 


General Offices: 
223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Iil. 


Eastern Representatives : 
LEE & WILLIAMSON, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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OCTOBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF APYER TICLE GC IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZIN 
FOR OCTOBER 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


STANDARD SIZE 

Agate 

Pages Lines 

World’s Work -. 161 36,144 
Review of Reviews... . 147 32,928 
Atlantic Monthly ... 119 26,711 
Scribner’s 114 25,609 
St. Nicholas 114 25,553 
Harper’s Magazine 110 24,655 
Century ... 93 20,901 
BNO OC cicescccccsccese 4 FOGR8 
Bookman -- 33 7,065 
Wide World 26 = 5, 8 47 


FLAT SIZE 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
American eee 
Cosmopolitan ............ 254 36,349 
Red Boo! Ye 
McClure’s 
Sunset 
Metropolitan 
American Boy 
Hearst’s 
Everybody’s 
Photo 
Motio 
Boys’ Life 
Boys’ Magazine 
Green Book 
Current Opinion 21 2.940 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
Vo Ce, (2 issues) 949 147,914 
ies’ Home Journal..... 528 105,698 
Pictorial Review 351 70,350 
Woman’s Home Companion. 332 66,586 
Good Housekeeping 446 63,648 
Harper’s Bazar .........- 364 61,284 
Delineator 
Designer 
haat s Magazine 
McCall’ 
People’ y Home Journal.... 
Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Magazine 
People’ s Popular Monthly. 
Today’s Housewife § 
Needlecraft Magazine 9,515 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRY- 
ING GENERAL AND CLASS 
ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
. ds... 598 100,464 
...+ 405 64,016 


Vanity Fair 

Popular Mechanics (pages) 222 
Country Life 234 

House and Garden 32,680 


INK 











The 

print order 
for 
November 
Cosmopolitan 
is 1,230,328 
all at the 
full price of 
twenty-five 
cents a copy; 
two dollars 


by the year. 


Watch 


smopolitan 


J. Mitchel Thorsen, 


Business Manager 















































Largest 
Circulation 
in 
Connecticut's 
Largest City! 


The Evening Register’s 
circulation is very nearly 
double that of any two other 
New Haven papers com- 
bined. And the Sunday 
Register is several times as 
large as any other New 
Haven Sunday paper. 


Growth! 


Since the armistice, The 
New Haven ‘‘Register’’ has 
had a larger increase in 
circulation than any other 
paper in Connecticut. 


Equipment! 


An additional Hoe Sex- 
tuple press has just been 
installed, supplementing 
what was already the best 
equipment in New Haven. 


New Haven 
Register 


The Jalias Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New York—Chicago 
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ate 

Columns Lines 

Popular Science Monthly... 211 32,144 
Physical Culture ......... 204 


Electrical Experimenter ... 173 25 456 
PED Siete bagels ccs ve 106 17,816 
Field and Stream......... 123 17,659 
National Sportsman ...... 101 14.484 
House Beautiful ......... 85 13,068 
Association Men .......... 89 12,530 
Outers’ Book-Recreation .. 79 11,334 
Forest and Stream........ 71 10,164 
I ge anit s 05 ¢00 4 0 66 9,569 
Illustrated World (pages) . 36 = 88 236 
Ie MID nc ccocccssis 52 8,085 
Extension Magazine ..... 43 7,009 
International Studio ..... 35 4,900 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


ate 

Columns L ines 

DEMOED drienccctendeds 264 45 341 

Everywoman’s World .... 154 30 = 

Canadian Home Journal... 150 30.058 

Canadian Magazine (pages) 74 16,632 
Canadian Courier (2 Sept. 

EE idan cn eteee'k ae 88 16,306 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
SEPTEMBER WEEKLIES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
September 1-7 


Saturday Evening Post.. 438 74,486 
Literary Digest ........ 250 38,051 
Town & Country....... 136 22917 
ERR SEA 110 18 865 
Dh. catssadenaneece 63 10,771 
Christian Herald ...... 51 8809 
Dn ts cecetalahbehe vee 58 8.122 
Scientific American ..... 39 6,653 
“eer 40 6,026 
Independent ee oe 34 +4893 
Tt wteht whnne Genes 32 44589 
Youth’s Companion ..... 15 43,173 
MD euceagtdeusveeedces 19 2,796 
Churchman ... eS fh 
Agate 


Columns Lines 
September 8-14 







Saturday Evening Post.. 433 73.713 
Literary Digest ........ 280 42.627 
CD scadenceesvense 118 20,217 
Town & Country........ 107 18,110 
DE cccnsnheukerees 60 10,292 
Scientific American ..... 52 8922 
i escaeneneeekes ee 60 8 281 
OE SSS 46 6,804 
Christian Herald . 29 4,972 
Independent .. 34 «4,879 
judge oeanes 21 3.060 
BRUNO cc cccccvcce 21 3,043 
Youth’s Companion .... 10 2,190 
NP 10 = ©1,401 
September 15-21 = 
Saturday Evening Post.. 456 77.58 
Town & Country......-- 134 22.626 
RD. dcadnceeneeece 111 18,992 
Christian Herald ....... zs Pah 
eee / we 
Oe eer 3722 


Scientific American ....-.- 
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Substantial Progress 








The November issue of BOYS’ LIFE, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine, closed with the largest 
amount of net paid circulation and the great- 
est volume of advertising in its history. 


More editorial and reading matter was pub- 
lished in this issue than in any previous 
number. 


These results were made possible by the 
gr wing appreciation for 


1. The value of the boy field as a whole, and 


2. For BOYS’ LIFE in particular as a repre- 
sentative publication in that field. 


The Christmas BOYS’ LIFE will show even 
better results. 


The advertising rate of 75c a line remains - 
the same. 


BOYS’ LIFE is the ONLY publication 
covering the Scout Field 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Publishers 
200 Fifth Avenue 37 S. Wabash Avenue 
New York Chicago 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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Agate 
Columns Lines 
o<~ ae 


Outlook 

Life 

Independent .... 
Nation 

Youth’s Companion 
ee 


xAll advertising except covers 
on account of strike. 


September 22-28 
Saturday Evening Post. . 
Literary Digest 142 
Collier’s 
Leslie’s 
Scientific American 
Outlook 
Christian Herald 
pyeepencent 


Youth’ s Companion 
Nation 

Judge 

Churchman ..... 


Totals for September 


Saturday Evening Post..... 2 
Literary Digest 

Collier's 
tTown & Country 

Leslie’s 

Scientific American 

Christian Herald 


Independent 

Nation 

rome ~ Conpanton 
Judg 


te 
+Three issues. 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTISING 
IN MONTHLY CLASSIFICATION 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
Ladies Home Journal 528 105,698 
Motor 100, "464 
Pictorial Review 70,350 
Woman’s Home Companion 332 66,586 
Motor Life 405 64,016 
eee Housekeeping ....... 63,648 
stem 62,732 
arpers Bazar 61,284 
American . 57,149 
Vanity Fair 56,564 
Delineator 51,135 
Popular Mechanics (pages). 49.728 
MacLean’s 26 
Country Life 
Cosmopolitan 
Red Book 
World’s Work 
Designer 
Woman’s Magazine 
Review of Reviews (pages) 
House & Garden 
Popular Science Monthly. . 
Everywoman’s World 
McClure’s 
Canadian Home Journal... 


39,312 
36,349 
36,345 
36,144 
35,859 
35,829 
32,928 
32,680 


30,098 


45,341 - 


Additions to McGraw-Hill 
Staff 


James J. Nolan, recently a member of 
the staff of the Frank Seaman, Inc., 
advertising agency, New York, is now 
a member of the advertising service 
department of Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering, a publication of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill o. ., Inc., New York. 

Edward B. Call, who was formerly 
a member of the art depart of Isaac 
Johnson & Son Company. New York, 
and Otto Sandusky, who has been a 
member of the staff of the Advertising 
Art Company, have joined the McGraw- 
Hill advertising service division. 


E. A. Malloy Joins 
politan” 


E. A. Malloy, who was at one time 
advertising manager of the Westfield 
Manufacturing Co., Westfield, Mass., 
maker of “Columbia” bicycles and motor- 
cycles, has become a member of the ad- 
vertising staff of the Cosmopolitan, New 
York. e will work in the New England 
territory under the direction of Robert 
G. Warner, New England manager. 


“Cosmo- 


P. D. Van Vliet in Construction 
Advertising 


P. D. Van Vliet, who has been pub- 
licity manager of the Universal Portland 
Cement Co., Chicago, has become a mem- 
ber of the advertising department of the 
Wells Bros. Construction Co., general 
contractors, Chicago. C. C. Secrist, who 
has been division sales manager of the 
Universal Portland Cement Co., succeeds 
Mr. Van Vliet as publicity manager. 


R. K. Winans with Central 
Maine Power Co. 


R. K. Winans, who for a year and a 
half has been with the Hendee Manu- 
facturing Company, Springfield, Mass., 
as publicity manager, is now with the 
Central. Maine Power Company in Aug- 
usta, Me., in the capacity of assistant 
advertising manager. 


New Era Account with Burn- 
ham & Ferris 


The advertising account of the New 
Era Motor Corporation, New York, 
maker of electrical motors used in 
connection with dental and surgical in- 
struments, has been obtained by Burn- 
ham & Ferris Advertising Agency, New 
York. 


John Ebaugh to Manage Bir- 
mingham “News” 


John Ebaugh, business manager of the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune, has be 
come general manager of the Birming- 
ham, Ala., News, succeeding Buford 
Goodwin, who recently became publisher 
of the Atlanta Georgian. 
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Thousands of Cards— 


Here in our files are thousands of white cards. 
Each card carries part of the advertising history 
of some manufacturer—whether of cereals, auto- 
mobiles, hair pins or plumbing supplies. 


It would cost you thousands of dollars to keep 
a department of this kind in your own office, and 
yet there are times when you would give almost 
anything to know what some advertiser or group 
of advertisers are doing in various publications. 


These records of ours are just as near to you 
as your telephone, telegraph call or stenographer. 
They cover all advertising in 183 leading general, 
farm, trade and class publications in the past 
seven years. Reports on any advertiser, industry 
or publication can be obtained promptly at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. 


Our clients will gladly testify to the accuracy 
and value of this service. 


“Let seven years of facts guide you” 


The Advertising Record Co. 


Formerly The Washington Press 


179 W. Washington Street - - Chicago, IIl. 
Telephone, Main 1950 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
OCTOBER ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 
1918 1917 1916 Total 
American $29,536 
Cosmopolitan 119,147 


Review of Reviews 2,928 20,729 
19,348 


Metropolitan 
pacers s Magazine 
Scribner’s 

Atlantic Monthly 
Hearst’s 

Sunset 

Century 

ae ot ad 


Ever 
Mat fa icho 4 


Photonls . 

Motion Picture Magazine 

Boys’ Life 

Boys’ Magazine 

Munsey’s 

Current Opinion $3,674 t3, 450 77, 650 
t¢Changed from standard to ee 

flat size. 541,959 282,641 353,266 376,406 1,554,272 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
youu, (2 issues) 88,428 119,925 121,162 477,429 
ies’ Home Journal : ‘ 50, 
Harper’s Bazar , d 75,908 
Good Housekeeping , ‘ 4 59, 990 
Woman’s Home Companion 6 33,190 1,544 27,688 
Pictorial Review , , 25,836 
Delineator 
Designer 
Woman’s Magazine 
McCall’s Magazine 
People’s Home 
Modern Priscilla 
Mother’s Magazine ’ ’ 
Needlecraft Magazine ; 5,107 6,791 8,649 
tChanged from standard to 
flat size. 725,771 431,697 485,269 494,482 2,137,219 
*New size. 








CLASS MAGAZINES 

Vanity Fair 56,564 35,725 50,717 206,934 
System s 42,911 
Popular Mechanics 
Country Life 
Popular Science Monthly 
House and Garden 
Theatre 
Physical Culture 
Field and Stream 
National Sportsman 
House Beautiful 7,842 1,929 
Outing 16,961 $10,797 
International Studio 4,900 5,279 5,619 

Changed from standard to 
flat size. 379,856 229,120 295,930 


WEEKLIES (4 September issues) 
Saturday Evening Post 297,962 186,645 *220,379 
Literary Digest 
Collier’s 
Town & Country 
Leslies 
Outlook 
pee American 





18,610 21,186 20,100 93,628 


Smaller page size. 712,471 463,087 569,298 477,567 2,222,423 
73 issues. 
*S5 issues. 


GRAND TOTALS .2,360,057 1,406,545 1,703,763 1,644,060 7,114,425 
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ST. NICHOLAS 


Has a Birthday 


St. Nicholas begins its 48th year with November and 
it is a new and better St. Nicholas than ever. It gives 
a wider outlook to boys and girls and keeps them in- 
formed of all the new and marvelous things that are 
happening these days on the earth, in the air, the sea, 
and in the affairs of nations. 

St. Nicholas is valued by parents for its educational 
influence—that’s why it is subscribed for by the leading 
families in every community. The boy or girl who 
doesn’t have St. Nicholas is missing one of the finest 
things of youth. 

Put your advertising in St. Nicholas. It 

is a significant fact that manufacturers 

and advertising agents who buy St. Nich- 

olas for their own children, soon follow 

it by placing their advertising in the mag- 

azine. They cannot see its influence on 

the children and the family without real- 

izing the buying power that St. Nicholas 

exerts in 75,600 worth-while homes. 


Rate is still $150 per page. $1800 
buys a full page for a whole year 




























































The Little 





The retailer, who obtains a 
desirable and easily accessible lo- 
cation in a large city, is generally 
of the opinion that his advertising 
must be directed to all prospective 
customers in his city. Perhaps 
there may be grouped within a 
radius of one block a number of 
prospective customers sufficient to 
make the retailer hustle to meet 
their demands. The immediate 
territory is neglected for what 
seems to be “bigger game.” 

That the logical course—to seek 
first the patronage of those who 
are about you—does not present 
itself to the retailer of the large 
cities is revealed by the ap- 
pearance of two unusual advertise- 
ments, one of which appeared in 
Kansas City, the other in Cleve- 
land. 

Both of these advertisements 
came from retailers of men’s cloth- 
ing. In Cleveland, The May Co., 
addressing an advertisement to 
“The Men and Young Men in the 
Williamson Building,” wrote: 

“We always feel a close friend- 
ship for you fellows just across 
the way. We’re neighbors—we 
have community interests—we’re 
both ‘on the square.’ 

“That’s a big, imposing home 
you have. And there’s something 
substantial about men who spend 
their hours in such a substantial 
building. We picture you men in 
the Williamson Building as men 
of personality—and men of per- 
sonality should always look the 
part. 

“Whether your life’s work is 
Life Insurance, whether your es- 
tate is Real Estate, whether you 
are doctor, or lawyer, or banker, 
you should boast of an appearance 
in keeping with the dignity of 
;your station in life. 

“And appearance, to a great de- 
gree, is a matter of clothes. 

“Now speaking of Clothes— 
ithat’s. where we may be of service 
‘to you successful men and young 
men in the Williamson Building.” 

The same idea was brought 
forth in another fashion in Kansas 
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Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


City by Wm. Jerrems’ Sons, 
Nicoll, The Tailor. In this adver- 
tisement, the achievements of that 
organization in selling to those 
who worked in “our block” was 
given in these words: 

“There are eight banks in our 
block. It’s a nice block. 

“Most of the bankers are cus- 
tomers of ours. 

“They like to be well dressed. 
It’s an asset in their business to 
look prosperous—besides it makes 
them feel better. 

“Then, too, they practice reci- 
procity—we send customers to 
their savings departments. 

“When a man orders his suit 
made here, he saves money. If he 
orders an extra pair of trousers he 
saves more. Because, the extra 
trousers make his suit equal to 
two suits, and add only twenty- 
five per cent to the original cost.” 


The following letter, sent to a 
list of customers by a New Or- 
leans shoe dealer, soid 38 per cent: 

“Up East about a month ago, on 
a trip looking over the leather 
market, I ran across a lot of won- 
derful dark Russian Calf—soft, 
mellow; but ‘tough as steel.’ 

“I bought it all—took it over to 
one of the best shoe-builders in 
the country and had it made into 
good-looking modern-type oxfords 
for business usage. 

“The shoes are here to-day, and 
they’re mighty exceptional for $12. 
It occurred to me that you would 
appreciate this bit of ‘inside in- 
formation’—if so, please drop in 
tomorrow or the next day, for the 
stock on this particular lot 1s 
limited. : 

“A sample of the leather is at- 
tached.” 

The letter, couched in chatty 
style, is calculated to appeal to 
that bargain-hunting instinct which 
is common to all of us. The 
Schoolmaster thinks that the clos- 
ing sentence relating to the sample 
is a telling point. When prac- 
ticable, it is always good policy to 
enclose a sample of the goods de- 
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THE PHOTOSTAT 
TELLS THE TRUTH 


Let us assume that you are in 
doubt as to how your message can 
best be conveyed to the Lumber In- 
dustry. 


How much evidence would you like 
to see in the form of letters from lum- 
bermen who say we have a paper 
that is read—not merely looked at? 


Send us your order for evidence. 
We’ll ship it free and leave the 
question of further orders to you. 


HUMBER 


Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
243 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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COPY THAT PULLS 


Are your sales letters up to snuff? 

Do you know how to word an ad or 
write a booklet so as to bring the larg- 
est possible returns? For expert advice 
from one who can and has produced 
results, address T. M., Box 71, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 











George Seton Thompson Co. 
Copy at Advertising Cheaien 

pinot | SERVICE | 22% 
122 West Polk Street, Chicago 








Wabash 7316 








Exceptional opportunity to 
purchase interest in high- 
class growing magazine. 

Address S.N., Box 67, care of Printers’ Ink 





COMMISSION TO 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


CLASSIFIED ‘ADVERTISING 


We handle all details of placing and check- 

ing. Our 40-page Catalogue, ‘Papers That 

Pay,” free upon request. 

ANKRUM ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Largest Classified Agency in the U. 8. 

20 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ml. 





MEET 
ZEEN-YAH, O-HI-O 


XENIA, Ohio. The Evening 
Gazette & Morning Republican 
have the full leased wire United 
Press Service—the News of 
Newspaperdom. 








scribed. The prospect is bound to 
feel it, touch it, handle it, and to 
that extent becomes a part of the 
sales process himself. The desire 
to handle any object to which the 
attention may be directed is one 
deep rooted in human instincts, 
Hence the frequent signs in 
museums: “Hands off.” 


Advertising surely does register 
the trend of the times! The 
Schoolmaster could not help but 
find earmarks of very able copy 
writers in the embryo while look- 
ing over the “Female Help 
Wanted” columns in a recent daily 
newspaper. Not so many years 
ago, the plain announcement “Girl 
Wanted for General Housework” 
brought splendid returns, but such 
crude copy is not at all effective 
to-day. The clever housewife has 
progressed apace and a typical 
piece of up-to- the-minute copy 
reads as follows: “A young lady 
is wanted to assist in a refined, 
modern home. Family of adults. 
The house is equipped with all 
electric conveniences, including 
electric range. No washing nor 
baking. Ample provision will be 
made for afternoons and evenings 
out. The pay is excellent and you 
will be treated as one of the 
family.” We believe we can safely 
record marked improvement in the 
style of copy which is in vogue 
to-day. It leaves little to be de- 
sired unless we suggest that use 
of piano and auto privileges be 
not overlooked next time. 

* 


In Cardinal Mercier, the School- 
master recognizes a good adver- 
tising man, if the ability to choose 
an effective medium is considered 
an important attribute of a good 
advertising man. Proof for this 
recognition is to be had in the 
talk given by Cardinal Mercier at 
Philadelphia a short time ago. 

He found it necessary to pre- 
pare his pastoral letter of Christ- 
mas, 1914, in which he defied ‘Ger- 
many and bade his people to be of 
good cheer. But the Germans were 
on hand to see that the message 
did not reach the Belgian people. 
The mails and the newspapers 
could not be used. But Cardinal 
Mercier found several ways: 
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“The most successful method,” 
he said, “was through the medium 
of Dutch cheese. 

“The Belgians are fond of 
Dutch cheese,” said the Cardinal. 
“There is frequent commerce be- 
tween Holland and Belgium in 
cheese, and I had a friend on the 
frontier who was making cheese. 
I asked him whether he would not 
use my pastoral to wrap his cheese 
in. He did, and while the Belgians 
ate the cheese they read my letter.” 


In the old days when selling 
space was not so much a matter 
of charts and possible markets, 
there was a certain man in the ad- 
vertising business who used to get 
a great many of his then called 
solicitors by attending the in- 
dustrial shows and even circuses 
at Madison Square Garden. Any 
man who could sell a pair of 
spectacles, anyone who could get 
people to enter the portals of cer- 
tain side shows, these he consid- 
ered good material. And it is a 
matter of record that he did make 
some good, efficient, honest adver- 
tising salesmen out of them. - 

The Schoolmaster thought of 
this ancient advertising manager 
the other day, as he was walking 
through the Electrical Show in 
New York. It appeared to him 
that the modern type of show man 
at a booth has not been backward 
in adopting modern sales methods 
and perhaps, a great many of the 
big salesmen of to-morrow may be 
found there as they were in the 
past. 











To All Newspapers 


As part of a plan to induce 
all Presbyterian churches to do 
paid advertising in their local 
newspapers, James B. Wootan, 
Director of Publicity of the 
Presbyterian Church, has just 
issued a pamphlet on “Church 
Advertising,” which he will be 
glad to send free to any news- 
paper editor, manager, or pub- 
lisher addressing him 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
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AMERICAN A FOOTWEAR 
“Devoted to thing worn 
on the feet’’ 
We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 
155 North Clark Street, Chicago 














AMERICAN 


CUTLER 


Official Organ of American C: Mfrs., 
5,000 copies monthly, reaching hardware 
dealers and jobbers. Sample on request. 


15 Park Row New York 





and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new buildings next year. 
The owners and s are planning for 
them now. They can be reached only by 





advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 








OSTAGE 


The monthly magazine that 
tells how to transact business 
by mail—Advertising, Sellin g, 
Buying, Collecting, Letters, 
“ Office Systems. A necessity 
in every business office. 6 mes., $1.00; 


1 i} $2.00. 
POSTAGE, Room 297, Metropolitan Bidg. N.Y. 











To Secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spain, 
ic. 


ADVERTISE IN 


EL COMERCIO 


Established 1875 
The Oldest Export 
Trade Journal in the 
world. 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B. C. 


Sample Copy, Circu- 
lar, Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


d Clark Co. 


Editors and Publishers 
BURNET L, CLARE, President & Mgr. 
114 Liberty St., New York City 
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MORE MAIL. ORDERS 
Subscriptions, renewals, classified, etc., are 
obtained by 100%, at less cost than any 
other method known. Send for a real 
sample of 


PALLEN’S NEW MAIL ORDER 
DEVICE 


The results it produces in proportion to 
cost will startle you. Address 
Ohio 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, 





GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Each additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 Se. Dearborn St., Chicago 











ALBERT R BOURGES 


(CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


“ENGRAVING INSURANCE” 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour's Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 

















you CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 
UNLESS If WILL SELL YOUR GOODS | 


B:B Sicn Co... 
341-347 Fifth Ave. NY 


eg Sign Window ESE 


Splay e 
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There was a man in a lighting 
fixture booth, for example. Was 
he selling his goods by the ordi- 
nary methods of pointing out the 
excellent finish, comparing its 
price with others, emphasizing the 
beauty of the shade, etc? He most 
certainly was not! He _ had 
adopted with a vengeance the mod- 
ern tendency to sell the intangible 
things behind the product. As a 
matter of tact, he was selling the 
idea of happy married life. 

“Many a woman who thinks her 
husband unreasonable,” said he, 
“doesn’t know that when he came 
home from the office the lights 
were all wrong. And the man is 
just as bad. He doesn’t realize 
when his wife hops on him when 
he comes in the front door that she 
has had a hard day with sewing, 
housework and the kids, and her 
evenings can be made happy or 
unbearable by the kind of lights in 
the room. Why, I can prove to 
you, gentlemen, that most of the 
divorces in the country now on 
their way could be avoided right 
this minute if color and lighting 
systems of the homes were studied 
scientifically and with the idea of 
temperaments in mind. Step up 
to the booth, and I'll show you 
what I mean.” 

If divorce-prevention can be 
made a real selling argument for 
lighting fixtures, are we not still 
in the infancy of getting the fun- 
damental sales appeal for goods 
and putting it down on paper to 
attract attention and arouse in- 
terest ? 














“CLIMAX” 


SQUARE-TOP 


PAPER CLIPS 


Best and most economical 
Pat. Dee. 4 rket 
12 1916 Paper Clip on the ma 
Recommended by efficiency experts. 
Prices F. 0. B. Buffalo 
Packed 10,000 to the Box. 
per 
per 
» per 
500,000... ea per 
1,000,000 per 
Order Direct from 


Buffalo Automatic Mfg. Co. 
457 Washington Street, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 





Copy man for Service department of 
class publication. Must be experienced 
and write good clear advertising copy, 
familiar with lay-outs, art work, engraving, 
type, etc. Preferably one having agency 
experienc, good permanent position. 
Give previous experience; reference. Box 
789, Printers Ink. 





Advertising Assistant 


Man capable of handling Department 
operations. Must be systematic and com- 
petent to direct all details. Familiarity 
with Dealer Helps distribution essential. 
State age, experience, salary expected. 
All replies confidential. Box 802, Printers 
Ink. 





Copy Man 
Thoroughly experienced by middle-west 
advertising agency. Unusually pleasant 
pasting conditions. Give full details 
in first letter. Box 805, P. I. 





Wanted— Young woman with publishing 
experience as assistant to circulation 
manager. Send particulars. Address Box 
806, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Printing Salesman 


Now employed wanted to sell advertising 
art for established studio as side line on 
commission. Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 


Private Printing 

and box plant needs the supervision of an 
executive of broad experience capable of 
the planning and execution of high- grade 
printing and box work. Excellent o 
portunity for the right man. In reply 
state fully past experience, present occu- 
pation, age, salary expected, married or 
single, and why change is desired. Cor- 
respondence confidential. Address Box 
842, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—JOB COMPOSITOR AND 
STONE MAN. 


The H. C. Bucher Company, Inc. 
Honey Brook, Penna. 





Retail Advertising Woman 


An excellent opportunity in Norfolk, Va. 
for young woman equipped to write copy 
and make layouts i= newspaper adver- 
tising. Norfolk is now the second city on 
the coast and more prosperous than ever. 
Retailers want to advertise. Aside from 
the initial salary of $35 a week, earn a 
handsome commission for developing busi- 
ness. Address Box 838, P. I 





NewYork representative wanted for leading 
Canadian publication. We prefer a Cana- 
dian with a good connection among New 
York agencies and yet a young man who is 
not above learning our methods. Reply 
giving full particulars in first letter includ- 
ing salary required, past experience, etc., 
to Box 841, Printers’ Ink. 





Pacific Coast advertising representative 
wanted, who can take on a well-known 
engineering publication as a side issue with 
his other papers. Give full particulars 
and references. Box 815, Printers’ Ink. 





Solicitor Wanted 


Solicitor wanted by Middle Western 
Agency. State experience and _ salary 
or basis of compensation desired. Box 
817, Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED AT ONCE—By one of the 
largest and best known business houses in 
its particular line, a clever and experienced 
sales correspondent—woman who can 
write ‘““‘human”’ letters, that will interest 
well bred, intelligent people. Write a long 
letter giving all details of experience, aims, 
etc. Send samples of work. Address 
Immediate. Box 818, Printers’ Ink. 





Artist 
Thoroughly experienced in advertising 
copy service oak on trade pubtiontions. 
Good free-hand letterer, figure man. Must 
be rapid, neat. Whole or part time. Box 
822, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Assistant Wanted 


Who can write technical advertising 
copy and handle printing and engraving 
details. Position in Sales Department of 
Philadelphia Manufacturer. State age, 
experience, salary and send samples of 
work. Box 825, Printers’ Ink. 





BUSINESS MANAGER 
FOR 
TRADE PAPER 
DO YOU QUALIFY? 


If you are looking for an opportunity of 
going into business for yourself, in New 
York City and lack capital, here is your 
chance. 

I own a Trade Paper which stands 
FIRST in its field and desire to secure a 
business partner to conduct same—someone 
who is willing to work, not afraid of a few 
hours extra time. 

Will pay a good monthly salary and give 
art of yearly earnings. The field is very 
arge; it has only been scratched—in 

fact, it is the chance of a life time for a man 
to have a business of his own, who has not 
had the coin to start for himself. 

Unless you have ability to conduct a 
Trade Paper from START to FINISH, 
don't answer this “AD.” Box 826, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Mail Order Man 


to take entire charge of direct mail sub- 
scription efforts of national woman's maga- 
zine of over a million subscribers, located 
in New York City. Must be able to develop 
new ideas, formulate entire mail order 
cam s, layout circular matter, write 
copy, follow through each operation to 
= nallinns of the effort, and, finally, must 

be able to intelligently analyze returns. 
The salary will be right to the right man. 
Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 
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Mail Order Catalogue Man Wanted 


An established financially strong mail 
order house in the South has an opening 
in its advertising department for an ex- 
perienced catalog man. The lines handled 
are largely implements, vehicles, harness, 
hardware, building materials, paints, fence, 
auto supplies, furniture, stoves, musical 
instruments, etc. We want a man who can 
catalog these lines, one experienced in lay- 
out, cuts, printing as well as one who can 
write selling copy. Our present catalog is 
full of just ordinary copy—we want a man 
who can liven it up with snappy, human 
interest, attention compelling salesman- 
ship. Here’s a chance for some keen, 
energetic, ambitious chap, to plant himself 
where his ability alone will limit his future. 
If you can swing the job sell us your ser- 
vices by writing a letter giving such in- 
formation as you'd want if you were in 
our place. Address 836, Printers’ Ink. 





Artists Wanted — Desirable permanent 

position open for capable photo retoucher 

and also for a capable all around commercial 

artist. Salary based on 48 hours per week. 

Address with —- les, stating salary re- 
uired. acobs Company, Graphic 
rts Division, Clinton S. C. 





Good Folder and catalogue builder and 
writer, with printing experience, capable of 
proof reading—for The Blackiston Or- 
ganizations, Canton,O. Advise experience, 
salary expected etc., 





Trade Journal copy writers with ex- 
perience—for the livest wire organization 
in the country. Good opportunity for the 
right men. The Blackiston Organiza- 
tions, Canton, Ohio. 





Advertising copy writer with advertis- 
ing agency experience. Idea man pre- 
ferred. State age, experience and salary 
expected. Address: W. A. Krasselt, 
‘care of The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





Trade Paper Representative 
Established Southern Trade Journal will 
assign New York, Ohio, Michigan and 
Western territory to live, experienced space 
salesman. Leads and co-operation sup- 

lied. Address, with full details, J. 
ACK AGENCY, Nashville, Tennessee. 





Experienced calendar salesmen with an 
established territory will be interested in our 
unusual, liberal proposition. Our com- 
plete line of calendars with exclusive 
esigns, together with advertising special- 

ties, ayo our men to work all year around, 
netting them an annual income from $5,000 
to $10,000. Protected territory for the 
season of 1920 will be allotted now. Full 
particulars will be furnished upon receipt 
of your application stating experience, 
qualifications, sales records, etc. in detail. 
. J. OFFERMANN ART WORKS 

299 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED Advertising Agency will 
admit good solicitor, with capital, as 
working partner. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 








Wanted—young man as advertising solici- 
tor, good opportunity to learn business. 
State age, reference and salary wanted, 
The Quincy Journal. Quincy IIL, 





Are You Fighting 
Without Adequate 


Compensation? 


Are You Ready for a Real Opportunity? 


Photoplayets, short advertising films, equal 
in attractiveness to the highest grade of 
regular moving pictures and preduced by 
the largest film manufacturer in the world 
are the most productive advertising mediums 
for merchants and banks in cities under 
100,000. Salesmen of ability can make 
a connection providing a larger income 
than has been offered by any legitimate 
proposition for many years. Motion pic- 
ture experience unnecessary, advertising 
“cree invaluable. Apply by letter 
only 
Merchants Service Dept. 
ROTHACKER FILM MBG. CO, 
1341 Diversey Parkway, 
~hicago. 





WANTED—Anbitious salesman outdoor 
advertising in Chicago. One, who is or has 
been connected with Chicago Agency or 
one now conducting small agency or other 
advertising business. Valuable co-opera- 
tion will be given. Earnings will depend 
on energy and ability. Write fully, cor- 
respondence confidential. Box 792, Prin- 
ters’ 





I would ike to secure an artist of ability, 
who desires to earn an interest in a small 
owing agency in a city of 75,000 popu- 
ation. Our work demands a man capable 
of designing and creating in Pen and Ink, 
Wash and Poster. Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 





Secretarial position with national associa- 
tion open for man with all around business 
and advertising experience, who has ini- 
tiative and can originate and carry out 
systematic advertising and publicity plans. 
Knowledge of public utility problems 
preferable although not altogether essen- 
tial. Answers covering fully business 
career and accomplishments will form 
the basis on which an interview will be 
anted. Address A.G.A., Box 80l, 
rinters’ Ink. 





Wanted—A young, active and ambi- 
tious man to solicit advertising for a 
textile journal in New York and vicinity. 
First-class opportunity for the right man. 
Address, with experience and references, 
AA, Printers’ Ink, 1 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 








WANTED Experienced Com- 
mercial artist for 
designing and letter work. Per- 
manent position and good salary 
to right man. 

Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Send samples with applica- 
tion—same will be returned in- 


sured. 
Balt.-Md. Gngaas Co. 
28 S. Charles Street, 
Balto., Md. 
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Men of Force and Character Can Cash 
In om unique opportunity. Experience in 
selling syndicated ad-service—newspaper, 
direct-by-mail, billboard, street-car—es- 
sential. Largest manufacturer offers ex- 
clusive territory to those who qualify. Our 
distributors make over fifteen thousand 
year. Address Merchants’ Service, 
t. 1341 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 





Wanted for Canada 


2 Artists 


thoroughly experienced and _ capable. 
We produce a variety of interesting 
work—figure design, Cg ree illustrating, 
color work, designs and lettering, etc. and 
can offer a permanent position to those 
who can qualify. 

Any samples sent will be carefully re- 
turned. Apply stating particulars and 
salary required. 

Art Sypeeatentent, 

Grip Limited. 

Richmond & Sheppard Sts., 

Toronto, Canada. 





Wanted—New York City répresentative 

on part time commission basis, for the 
GROCERS’ MAGAZINE 

the leading grocery trade paper in the east, 

published in Boston. 





Wanted—Commercial artist, must be good 
at layout and lettering, black and white 
and color work. Send full particulars, 
samples and salary expected with first 
letter. Samples will be returned. 


STANDISH ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Providence, R. I. 





An Opportunity for a 
FIRST CLASS COPY WRITER 
Man who has had experience as solicitor. 
A real job for someone with real ability 
to write and sell copy. 
STANDARD & MERCURY, 
New Bedford, Mass. 





About November 1, we will have a vacancy 
for an experienced all around commercial 
artist. Samples will be carefully returned. 
Give full particulars. Write my 


McAdam Advertising Service, 
Wheeling, West Virginia 





Salesmen — Wan once several 
HIGH CLASS ADV’ ERTISING SALES- 
MEN. BIG PROPOSITION. Send 
teferences. Address Crystal Advertising 
Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 





Ganted—Photograptier, exclusive in each 

city, to secure tos on assignment and 

speculation. ill pay good prices for 

ay work. Submit sample photo, giving 

ull particulars. This sample will be re- 
turned. 

Editor, “Columbian Crew,” 

Box, 631, Auburn, N. Y. 

Department B. 





Copywriter Wanted 

By large Stove Manufacturing Concern. 
Must be able to write straightforward 
selling copy in plain business English, make 
layouts, etc., and plan his own work. Man 
with some experience on catalogues pre- 
ferred. Give full details i in _— letter as to 
age, past experience, salary ted, and 
send samples of work if pus. Address 
Box 827, Printers’ Ink. 





Special Representative for Group of Eng- 
lish Trade Papers. Good opportunity for 
man with connections among firms seeking 
export trade. Commission Basis. Box 
839, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Printers’ Ink back numbérs 1912 to date 
complete. 1907 to 1912, few numbers mis- 
sing. Quick action wanted. Box 787, 
Printers’ Ink. 





For Sale 


Chambers point-feed folding machine, 
33x46 folds 8ths, 12ths, 16ths, 32nds right 
angle; 16ths parallel 2nd and 3d fold in 
gangs; 32nds parallel 3d and 4th fold one 
or more up. Also point-feed foldi 
machine 22x32 for 16 pages only. Bot 
in first class condition. Philadelphia Bindery 
512 Race St., Phila. 





Wanted To Buy flat shaver 17 inches by 

241% inches stereotype casting machine and 

Seybold power cutter. State condition, 
rice, size and make. ““XYZ" c/o Times, 
ammond, Ind. 





Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
desk fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
ject taken from Bras of United States 
and Canada. Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y 





Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Machinery of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 


Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Experienced sales and advertising manager 
who is a real merchandising executive, now 
employed, wishes similar position on Paci- 
fic Coast. Vigorous health and excellent 
personality. Accustomed to handling a 
big job successfully. Address Box 823, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Manager, assistant sales manager or 

head of sales promotion department—col- 

lege graduate now handling sales promo- 

tion work for one of the est rubber 

companies wants to fill one of these three 

ey fora nent company. Address, 
843, Printers’ Ink. 
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Do You Need An Advertising 
Assistant? 
Practical experience in direct advertising 
and an ability to handle general. References 
on request. Will you drop me a line? 
Box 840, P. I. 





TWO LIVE WIRES—A Newspaper man 
and Newspaper woman, each with ten 
years’ experience on metropolitan news- 
papers, will handle editorial department of 
@ magazine, trade journal, newspaper or 
house organ, and make the publication 
a snappy, breezy, readable creation. 
Communicate with us. Box 798, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 





Advertising Man 


With ten years’ broad and thorough ex- 
pane in wholesale and, manufacturing 
ines would like to get in touch with some 
firm looking for a capable man. Address 
Box 808, Printers’ Ink. 





Copywriter 


Young man, experienced: technical and 
trade publication advertising, desires 
 _cree, connection Box 795, Printers’ 
nk. 





California 


I have had five years’ experience in New 
York agencies producing National advertis- 
ing that sold goods. rimarily copy and 
plan man; experienced in details of print- 
ing, layout, engraving. me sales ability 
and know how to work with salesmen. 
Engineering graduate. 28 years old, mar- 
ried. Hard worker. 1% years Army 
experience as Captain, Corps of Engineers. 
Desire connection with agency or manu- 
facturer of a technical product in Cali- 
fornia. Present earnings $5000. Box 793, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 
For Sale 


Youth, brains and push, backed by 
sales and advertising experience. Knows 
how to analyze articles and propositions 
so as to plan intelligently, how to write 
convincingly, lay out and display copy 

roperly. Employed, of course, but looking 
or a greater opportunity. Will gladly 
send samples of work at your say-so. W. 
J., Box 837, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager’s Assistant 

Practical, diversified experience in copy- 
writing, layout and production work. Was 
advertising manager of a department store 
doing two million dollars worth of business. 
Had charge of production—layouts, buying 
of printing materials, engravings, etc.— 
for an organization of 15,000 members. 
Also make-up and layout work on two pro- 
minent class magazines. Salary 18 a 
worthwhile consideration but the position 
must offer an opportunity to grow. Age 
26. Unmarried. Good health. Box 
785. P. I. 





Advertising Assistant 


Capable of assuming responsibilities 
and relieving executive of detail work. 
Age 22 and married. Experienced in 
writing copy and making layouts. Know- 
ledge and experience at handling the 
purchasing of engravings, electrotypes and 
art work. Am at present employed by 
advertising agency. Would accept posi- 
tion with Advertising Dept. of large manu- 
facturing concern or live agency. Salary 
to start, $150 per month. Box 834, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Exceptional Copywriter 
Have successfully directed National Cam- 
paigns. Four years’ experience leading 
agency and manufacturing corporation. 
niversity education. Forceful personality. 
Box 833, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Engineer 


Who has had a broad experience in sales 
and production methods also advertising, 
wishes to associate himself with progressive 
concern as manager, salesman or sales 
agent: is familiar with business conditions 
in East and Middle West. Will travel or 
settle anywhere. Address Box 832, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Copy Director 
Desires greater opportunities than pre- 
sent position affords. Has proved a capable 
visualizer, writer and account executive 
on a number of national accounts and has 
thorough knowledge of agency work. Box 
831, Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, 29, accountant, in NAVY 
for past 2 years as Chief Yoeman, just 
released wishes to connect with an adver- 
tising firm as office manager or head 
bookkeeper or take charge of accounting 
or statistical department with some large 
going concern in New York. Has had 10 
years’ experience. Salary $40.00. Box 
830, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Executive — Plus 


At liberty October 15th—age thirty- 
nine, desires connection with reputable 
concern. Conversant with every angle 
of merchandising, sales promotion, adver- 
tising and modern business management. 
Credentials cover fifteen years’ executive 
sales work. Box 829, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising and Sales Promotion Man 
experienced in copy writing, planning lay- 
outs, editing house organ, writing booklets, 
folders, and other direct mail matter, 
wants position with room to grow. Willing 
to go anywhere if position carries enough 
responsibility to pay good salary in addi- 
tion to providing an opportunity for ad- 
vancement. Box 82§, Printers’ Ink. 





Mr. Advertiser: 


In the advertising business, I wish to 
secure advertising in Chicago territory for 
two or more good live trade or technical 
journals. Only want good ones. I deliver 
the goods. References given. R. IGO, 
553, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. 
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A successful sales and advertising mana- 
ger who is a strong executive and thorough 
organizer; who is accustomed to taking 
responsibility and getting results; who has 
ambition, education, experience and per- 
sonality, wants similar position with 
another concern. Satisfactory reasons for 
change. Address Box 824, Printers’ Ink. 





Technical Publicity Man 
Wishes position with manufacturer. 
Writer and illustrator. Will be available 
in 2 weeks. Will go anywhere on 3-month 
trial. Salary $100 per week. Address 
Box 820, Printers’ Ink. 





Would like to hear from small recognized 
advertising agency, now on profitable 
basis, with good possibilities of growth, in 
which some financial investment and ten 
years advertising and sales promotion 

success would net reasonable interest in 
the agency. Prefer connection where 
agency is in need of promotion which can 
greatly increase business. Proposition 
must bear closest scrutiny. Box 816, 
Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Writer, Domestic and 
ore 

Copy writer, lay-out man, original ideas, 
expert linguist, Spanish, French, German, 
understanding Italian and Portuguese, 
knowing foreign media and business abroad 
and here, now with foreign ad. agency, de- 
= change. Address Box 813, Printers’ 





Advertising manager of largest industry 
of its kind wants to change, 26 yrs. un- 
married; university education. Was space 
buyer and copy man in agency and news- 
paper reporter. Preferably mixed feed 
company but not necessary. Record for 
results. Best reference. Salary to start 
$2,000. Write Box 804, P. I. 





Young Man—high school graduate. Ex- 
perienced as advertising clerk, space sales- 
man, editorial assistant, correspondent. 
Typist. Knowledge of make- -up and proof 
reading; watchful of details. Box 799, P.I. 





Opportunity Wanted 


A young successful advertising solicitor 
wants a genuine opportunity. An enthusi- 
astic hard worker, excellent letter writer. 
Has assisted in putting publications over. 
Covered New York and Southern territory. 
Has created original ideas and given sug- 
gestions to advertisers that they have used. 
At present employed but desire to change 
as there is no opportunity to get ahead. If 
you have need of a man of this type who 
gives the best there is in him to the job 
that he is doing, please address Box 786, P.I. 





COMMERCIAL 
ARTIST AVAILABLE 


High-grade mechanical and pictorial 
retoucher; creator of unique pen and ink 
treatment; good lettering and figure man. 
Address Box 819, Printers’ Ink. 





Canadian Publishers of Trade 
or Technical Papers 


Open to represent publishers in New York 
City and surrounding territory. 36 years 
of age. Producer. Now representing one 
Canadian Service. Spent 8 years in 
Canada. Can give Canadian and American 
credentials. Proposition must be worth at 
least $5,000 per annum. Box 803, P. I. 





Young Advertising Man desires to make 
connection with Chicago Agency or manu- 
facturing concern offering big opportunity. 
Designing direct mail literature a specialty, 
lay-out man. Publication and Agency 
experience. _Singl Box 788, 
833 Peoples Gas Bide. Chicago. 











BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


Printers’ Inx binders 
will hold an average of 
ten copies each. Figure 
five binders for a year’s 
copies. Each issue, as 
received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by 
a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like 
a book, with all inside 
margins fully visible. 

Made of heavy book 
board, insuring durabil- 
ity. Covered with strong 
black book cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


185 Madison Ave., New York 
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Daily Tribuné Leads. 
6 Days Against 6 


During September The Chicag 
Tribune carried more advertising 
in its week-day issues alone’ than 
the total lineage of any_of the 
other five Chicago newspapers in 
six days or seven. The totals, in 
columns, follow: 





Columns 
The Chicago Tribune (Total) 7,345.03 
The Chicago Tribune (Sunday) 2,452.31 
The Chicago Tribune(Daily) 4,892.72 
The Daily News (Total) 4,830.63 
The Herald-Examiner (Total) 2,989.81 
The American (Total) 2,006.81 
The Journal (Total) 1,514.95 
The Post (Total) 1,466.03 


4 Days Against 26 


Note that (as shown by the statis- 
tics above) The Tribune printed in 
its four (4) Sunday issues more than 
half the lineage of the leading eve- 
ning paper in its twenty-six (26) 
issues, and more than any one of 
the other evening papers in twenty- 
six (26) issues. 


The Chic o, Tribune | 


Circulation i in Excess of 400,000 
Daily and 700,000 Sunday 











